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he had recovered from his wound he re- 
joined his regiment, just as the army 
to the attack and storm- 


ssession. of which the enemy held the 
island in subjection.. After assisting in 
driving the’ French from these important 
Pn Bee ‘and in finally expelling them 

m St. Vineent’s; Sir Henry Torrens 
was for six months eniployed in constant 
skirmishing’ with the ‘natives of the 
Carib country, who,*having joined the 
French interest, took refuge in the 
mountains and fastnesses. At this time 
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hth tint France, 
the British troops decided the fate of 
Europe, have in a manner obliterated 
from the public the Colonial conquests 
with which the revolutionary war com- 
fenced. : _Yet ‘never did the British 
soldier display miore courage, or sustain 
more | than during the attack 
upon the French West India islands 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie.. Even 
the officers were unable to obtain any 
better fare than the’ salt rations issued 
from‘ the ‘stores; ‘Hor in that ‘burding 
climate could they ever venture’to re- 
frestr themselves’ by sleeping ' without 
their clothes. In what ‘manner Sir 
eat Torrens bore himself during the. 
difficulties and hardships of this his first 
campaign we have already attempted to 
state, and shall merely dd two facts, 
as marking the opinion entertained of 
his conduct by those who witnessed it. 
On the return of the troops to Jamaica, 
the general rewarded his services by a 
company in one of the West India co 
then forming ; and on one occasion, 
when quitting the regiment with which 
he had been acting, the non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers under his 
command insisted upon bearing him 
in triumph upon their shoulders, as a 
rude but touching mark of their attach- 


ment and admiration. 
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In 1798 Sir Henry Torrens returned 
to England; and at the close of that 
year embarked for Portugal, as aid-de- 
camp to General Cuyler, who com- 
manded the British auxiliary army sent 
to protect that country from the threa- 
tened invasion of the Spaniards under 
French influence. While holding this 
situation he was removed from the West 
India corps to the 20th regiment of 
foot ; ne hearing that his regiment 
was to form a part of the force destined 
for Holland, under the Duke of York, 
he immediately relinquished the advan- 
tages of his staff situation for the post of 
honourable danger. He served in all 
the different actions of this sanguin 
campaign, during which the Britis 
army sustained its high character, though 
the object of the expedition failed. The 
inundation of the country, and defeat 
of the Austrian army upon the Rhine, 
which enabled the French to assemble 
a force four times more numerous than 
ours, compelled our troops, after man 
a desperate struggle, to evacuate Hol- 
land. In sed deat of these contests, 
which was fought between Egmont and 
Harlaam, Sir avin Torrens was agai 
desperately wounded. A mu net ball 

ed quite through his right thigh and 
odged in the left, from which it was 
found im ible to extract it, and 
where it still remains, subjecting him at 
times to great uneasiness. 

A circumstance occurred at this time 
which deserves to be recorded, On the 
2d of October 1799, a severe action was 
fought near Alkmaar, and some of our 
officers, amongst whom was Sir Henry 
Torrens, i ing that they had pur- 
chased security for a few days, rode 
into P aga town ae the pepe of view- 
ing the gece, joyi e rarity of 
a good dinner. While this ery 8 
in preparation, Sir Henry Torrens sat 
down in the coffee-room to make some 
notes in his journal ; but seeing Major 
Kemp, then aid-de-camp to Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, ride hastily into the town, 
he started from his unfinished task, to 
ask the news. From Major he 
learned that the French had an 
unexpected advance upon the i 
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his company, just before the com. 
mencement of that action, in which he 
was so desperately wounded. A cop. 
siderable time afterwards he revisited 
Alkmaar, and calling at the inn he had 
so abruptly left, received his papers and 
his purse, which had been with sery- 
pulous honesty preserved. 

On his return from Holland, §;; 
Henry Torrens was promoted to a ma. 
jority in one of the fencible regiments 
then raising. The formation of the 
corps devolved upon him as being the 
eg officer possessing permanent rank; 
and he subsequently embarked with i 
for North America. Here he remained 
until the autumn of 1801, when having 
effected an exchange to the 86th, then 
in EeyP ts he joined and took the com. 
mand of the corps in that country, 
When the expedition to Egypt had 
effected its object, Sir Heary Se 
marched his regiment across the De. 
sert, and embarked at a port of the Red 
Sea for Bombay. Here he was taken 
extremely ill in consequence of a coup de 
soleil, and was obliged to take his pas- 

to land, in order to save his 
life. The ship in which he embarked 
for Europe touched at St. Helena; the 
climate and the society of that island 
restored him to health, and gave a new 
impulse to his feelings: and he prose- 
cuted the voyage no further. 

The government of the island of St. 
Helena was at this time held by Colonel 
Robert Patton, a gentleman in whom 
the military character was united with 
that of the philosopher and man of let- 
ters. In the works which he has given 
to the public, profound and original re- 
flections are conveyed in a style of classic 
elegance. In his ‘“ Historical Review 
of the Monarchy and Republic of 
Rome,” and in his “ Principles of Asia- 
tic Monarchies,” ane influence of pro- 
perty upon society and government is ex- 
sbanodane ae 4 a very masterly 
manner. The principles established in 
the latter work have been adopted by 
Mr. Mill in. his excellent History of 
British India... The publications of 
Governor Patten, however, have not 
attained a circulation at all commensv- 
rate with their-merit; for, to borrow 
his own «* A work of invest 
gation and research it is almost impos 
sible to render entertaining or popula. 
The precious ore of truth lies deep, 04 
must be for:.the flowers which at- 
tract general admiration are all gathered 


on the surface,” | 
We shall not enter into the abstrus¢ 
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‘quisition whether talents are here- 
ditary in families ; but we believe it will 
be lly conceded that, under fa- 
yourable circumstances, parents may, to 
q certain extent, succeed in impressing 
their own characters upon their chil- 
dren. The daughters of Governor Pat- 
ton acquired the accomplishments of 
their father. Some notion of their at- 
tainments may be gathered from the 
circumstance that, while they resided in 
Scotland, previous to their settling at 
St. Helena, they were the only females 
admitted into that brilliant coterie of 
wits and philosophers, the members of 
which have since acquired so much 
celebrity as the conductors of the Edin- 
burgh Review. Our readers will be pre- 
to anticipate that in the society of 
vyernment House, Sir Henry Torrens 
was exposed to other wounds than those 
of war. He became enamoured of Miss 
Patton, and married at the early 

age of en et In this instance, 
however, refiection and reason have 
sanetioned the instinctive impulse of 
the heart ; and the most fortunate events 
in Sir Henry Torrens’ meritorious and 
TO: career, are his touching at 


Ire island of St. Helena, and forming a 
congenial and happy union, 
“Where mind preserves the conquest beauty won.” 


In 1803 Sir Henry Torrens rejoined 
his regiment in India, and remained in 
the field until he was again driven from 
the country by extreme and dangerous 
illness ; in 1805 he returned to England, 
obtained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, and 
as employed in the Staff as Assistant 
nt-general for the Kent district ; 
» he joined the expedition 
inst South America, as Military Se- 

tary to the Commander of the Forces. 

it the attack of Buenos Ayres he re- 
ceived a contusion from a musket-ball, 
whieh shattered a small writing appara- 
tus Which was slung to his side. When 
this fortunate expedition returned 
fom South America, Sir Henry was 
“amined as a witness on the trial of 
. Wh oer wine in the highs 
nful and delicate in the hig 
‘being compelled by his oath 
m the truth, and bound 
to divulge the confiden- 
anications of his chief. His 
Mence is published with General 
utetock’s trial ; and it is only neces- 
4 8a in‘this place, that he obtain- 
went Mighest ctedit by the manner in 
“ewes Vas. rs : 

Fenty ' caste now establish- 
character not only. for gallantry in 
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Henry Torrens. 243 
the field, but for talent, discretion, and 
integrity in the conduct of affairs. The 
Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, saw his rising talents, and 
appointed him his Military Secretary. 
In this capacity he embarked with the 
expedition to Portugal in 1808, and was 
present at the battles of Rolleia and Vi- 
miera. When the Duke of Wellington 
was superseded in his command, he re- 
turned with him to England; and was 
again to have attended him in the same 
capacity, when that consummate Ge- 
neral recommenced his glorious career. 
But the situation of Military Secretary 
to the Commander-in-chief being, with- 
out solicitation, offered to him just at 
this moment, prudence weighed with 
the father of a rising family against the 
ardour of the soldier, and domestic con- 
siderations induced him to forego the 
more active operations of the field, and 
to accept the office. How he discharged 
the difficult and arduous duties which 
now devolved on him, it is almost un- 
necessary to state. Under the immedi- 
ate inspection, and guided by the dis- 
tinguished talents, of his illustrious and 
royal master, we may venture to say, 
that at no period of our military histor 
were the arrangements of the British 
army more ably or successfully con- 
ducted. During the eventful war, upon 
the issue of which depended not only 
the fate of England, but of Europe, no- 
thing could more strongly contribute to 
its success than an active and skilful 
direction of our powerful resources, and 
attention to the comfort of the soldier. 
That no one was more fitted for these 
arduous duties than the present Com- 
mander-in-chief, is not only proved by 
the unanimous voices of the army and 
the nation, but by the glorious and tri- 
umphant termination of the late sangui- 

nary and-protracted struggle. And while 
we thus pay a deserved tribute to the 
illustrious character at the head of the 
army, we cannot withhold his due por- 
tion of applause from the Secretary, Sir 

Henry orrens. His talents, and his 
laborious attention to the multifarious 
duties of his office, have been universally 
acknowledged ; while his conciliatory 
manners and kind attentions have pro- 
cured him the love of his friends and the 
respect of the whole army. From the 
duties of his office during four years of 
the most active period of the war, he 
was not a single day, scarcely even a 
Sunday, absent ; and never failed, either 
in winter or summer, to rise at five 
o’clock in the morning. These exer- 
tions were rewarded by his appointment, 
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in 1811, toa company in the 3d Guards; 
in 1812, by his being made aid-de-cam 
to H.R. H. the Prince Regent, wit 
the rank of colonel; and in 1815 (having 
obtained the rank of major-general in 
the brevet of the previous year), by an 
appointment to a regiment. He was 
Sa honoured with the medal awarded 
for the battles of Rolleia and Vimiera, 
and with the distinction of Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. But promotion 
and honours were not the only sweet- 
enefs of his toil. In his delightful villa 
at Fulham every domestic endearment 
awaited his return after the cares and 
labours of the day. It was impossible 
for his marriage to be otherwise than 
happy. Sir Henry Torrens possesses an 
enlightened intellect and a feeling heart ; 
and in Lady Torrens, excelling im music, 
in paititing, and in dramatic literature, 
ifted with the powers of reasoning no 
ess than with the principles of taste, 


And blest with temper whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day, 


we recognize those qualities which, from 
the constitittion Of our nature, a man of 
an enlightened intellect and feeling heart 
is constrained, to admire and to love. 
Lady Torrens has, with great success, 
directed the powers of her fine under- 
standing to the most useful of all dbjects, 
that of practical education. She has six 
childréh’; “and it is impossible to con- 
template ‘the gue of theif’ under- 
stafidings, an the ‘docility ‘of their dis- 
ositions, withoat feeling how ‘much 


yet be done for séciety,' by ea 
craig, a a proper ‘atte ene he 


cirétistances ‘which are’ ‘calctilated to 
awaken!’ the mind ‘and°to regulate the 
temper.” ee ae 
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own conntry””’ In thé autumn of 1818, 
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the honour of receiving you, on this 
occasion, as their guest in your native 
city. ‘The compliment paid to you this 
day is not, permit me to say, of a trivial 
nature ; for it falls to the lot of but very 
few public men to obtain such an un. 
equivocal and ample testimony of esteem 
and approbation as is now conveyed to 
you. e rejoice in receiving yoy 
amongst us ; and we reward you with 
the universal, unqualified esteem and 
approbation of all the most respectable, 
liberal, and independent gentlemen who 
inhabit the soil from whence you sprung. 
The gentlemen of this city and neigh. 
bourhood who now surround you, and 
greet your welcome, are not insensible 
to your gualifications as a military off- 
cer in the field; they know and duly 
appreciate your early promise of heroism 
evinced in almost every quarter of the 
world—both in the East and in the 
West, at the Helder—in Egypt—and in 
Portugal; where the matchless Welling. 
ton himself announced your rising fame 
by appointing you to the most confiden- 
tial situation on his staff. Yet still the 
present source of their gratification is 
your incomparable conduct in discharge 
of your most important’ duties as Chief 
Secretary to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, under whose military 
ailministration, aided’ by your talents and 
adyic _the armies of the United En- 
pire,have been organized, in a manner 
unparalleled for-excellence in ancient or 
modern .times,.and which has mainly 
contributed to: the wide-extended tn- 
umphs andglory of the British nation, 
These sentiments, most humbly express- 
ed through me, will mark to you, Sit 
Henty Torrens, wae disposition of your 
countrymen in this Pe of Ireland.” 

_ During this address, Sir HenryTorrens’ 
two brothers, ? nf Y.. John ‘a olor 
Archdeacon. of, , and Robert Tor- 
rens,,Esq. Cisomen of Kilmainham, sat 
beside. him, under feelings which depriv- 
ed.them of utterance. We can conceive 
no. scene:of prouder triumph or more 
pure delight. 
Sir poo gs Hi adem has been recently 

ted to the situation of Adjutant- 
general.” His health, ‘which had sut 
: m excessive Sala sos ee 
confinement while he,was Military 
eretaty,.s now.entirely restored. If th 


m r of his life should appear to wea! 
the eblour of panegyric, a cadet will 
be aware that the cause is to be found 
in: the subject, and not in the writer. 
It:is not his fault if a statement of facts 
is the highest praise. 
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ms are very far superior 


‘» which their author has previously 


aiid to the press. ey have 
or 


ing showy, or extravagant, 
par = a them ; but are pieces 
of calm beauty, or of lone and self-sup- 
ported deur. There is a fine free- 
ness of touch abort them, like that 
which is manifest in the old marbles, as 
though the poet played at will his fan- 
cies virginal, and produced his most 
works without toil. We have 
them with the heartiest pleasure 
—for we feared that their youthful au- 
thor was suflering his genius to be en- 
thralled in the meshes of sickly affec- 
tation--and we rejoice to find these his 
latest works as free from all offensive 
uliarities—as pure, as genuine, and as 
fy, as the severest critic could desire. 
“Lamia,” the first of these poems, is 
led on the following passage in 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, which 
is given as a note at its close : 


“ Philostratus, in his aoe book de Vita 
Apollonti, hath a memorable instance in this 
kind, which I may not omit, of one Menip- 
pus Lycius, a young man twenty-five years 
of age, that going betwixt Cenchreas and 

inth, met such a -phantasm in the habit 
of a fair gentlewoman, which taking him by 
the hand, carried him home to her heuse, in 
the suburbs of Corinth, and told him she 
was 3 Phoenician by ee and if he would 
tarry'with-her, he should hear her sing and 
playyand drink such wine as never any 
pand'no man should molest him); but 
¢, being fait and lovely, would live and 
die with him, that was fair and lovely to 
ld, The young ‘man, a philosopher, 
otherwise staid and discreet, able to mode- 
fate is passions, though not this of love, 
ed with her a while to his great content, 
t married hist, 
guest, 


to whose wedding, 
st r came Apollonius ; 
by some probable conjectures, found 
rout to be a serpent, a lamia; and that 
her furniture--was, like Tantalus’ gold 
Homer, no substance, but mere 
ns. she saw. herself descried, 
d desired Apollonius to be silent, 
mot be moved, and thereupon 
thouse, and all that was. in it, 
Jmstant: many thousands 
this fact, for it was done in 


rton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
a | 8. Sect. i Memb. Ie Subs. 1. 


doe commences with the de- 
Mercury to Crete, in search of 
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LAMIA, AND OTHER POEMS. BY JOHN KEATS.* 


a nymph of whom he is enamoured. 
We give the opening passage, as it will 
enable the reader to feel the airy spirit 
with which the young poet sets forth 
on his career. 


Upona time, before the faery broods 

Drove Nymph and Satyr from the prosperous woods, 

Before King Oberon’s bright diadem, 

Sceptre, and mantle, clasp’d with dewy gem, 

Frighted away the Dryads and the Fauns 

From rushes green, and brakes, and cowslip’d lawns, 

The ever-smitten Hermes empty left 

His golden throne, bent warm on amorous theft. 

From high Olympus had he stolen light, 

On this side of Jove’s clouds, to escape the sight 

Of his great summoner, and made retreat 

Into a forest on the shores of Crete. 

For somewhere in that sacred island dwelt 

A nymph, to whom ail hoofed Satyrs knelt ; 

At whose white feet the languid Tritons pour’d 

Pearls, while on land they wither’d and adored. 

Fast by the springs where she to bathe was wont, 

And in those meads where sometime she might 
haunt, 

Were strewn rich gifts, unknown to any Muse, 

Though Fancy’s casket were unlock’d to choose, 

Ah, what a world of love was at her feet ! 

So Hermes thought, and a celestial heat 

Burnt from his winged heels to either ear, 

That from a whiteness, as the lily clear, 

Blush’d into roses *mid his golden hair, 

Fallen in jealous curls about his shoulders bare. 


After seeking the nymph with vain 
search through the vales and woods, as 
he rests upon the ground pensively, he 
hears a mournful voice, ‘‘ such as once 
heard in gentle heart destroys all pain 
but pity,” and perceives in a dusky 
brake a magnificent serpent, with the 
lips of a woman, who addresses. him 
in human words, and promises to place 
the nymph before him, if he will set 
her spirit free from her serpent-form. 
He consents—his utmost wishes. are 
granted—and the brilliant snake, after a 
convulsive agony, vanishes, and Lamia’s 
soft voice is heard luting in the air. 
Having enjoyed popet during her de- 
gradation to send her spirit into distant 


places, she-had seen and loved Lycius, 


a youth of Corinth, whom she now 
hastens to meet in her new, angelic 
beauty. He sees and loves her ; and is 
led by her to a beautiful palace in. the 
midst of Corinth, which none ever re- 
membered to have seen before, where 
they live for some time in’an unbroken 
dream of love. But Lycius, at last, be- 
comes restless in his pabpinest, and 
longs to. shew his beautiful mistress to 
the world. He resolves to: solemnize 
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publicly his marriage festival, against 
which she tremblingly remonstrates in 
Finding she cannot win him 


vain. 
from his purpose, 
She sets herself high-thoughted how to dress 
Her misery in fit magnificence : 


And the following is the beautiful re- 


sult of her art: 


About the halls, and to and from the doors, 
There was a noise of wings, till in short space 


The glowing banquet-room shone with wide-arched 


grace. 
A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 
Supportress of the faery-roof, made moan 


Throughout, as fearful the whole charm might fade. 


Fresh carved cedar, mimicking a glade 

Of palm and plantain, met from either side, 

High in the midst, in honour of the bride : 

Two palms and then two plantains, and so on, 
From either side their stems branch’d one to one 
All down the aisled place ; and beneath all 


There ran a stream of lamps straight on from wall 


to wall. 
So canopied, lay an untasted feast 
Teeming with odours, Lamia, regal drest, 
Silently paced about, and as she went, 
In pale contented sort of discontent, 
Mission’d her viewless servants to enrich 
The fretted splendour of each nook and niche. 
Between the tree-stems, marbled plain at first, 
Came jasper pannels; then, anon, there burst 
Forth creeping imagery of slighter trees, 
And with the larger wove in small intricacies. 
Approving all, she faded at self-will, 
And shut the chamber up, close, hush’d and still, 
Complete and ready for the revels rude, 


When dreadful guests would come to spoil her 


solitude, 


The fatal day arrives—the guests as- 
semble—Apollonius, the tutor of Ly- 
uest—but 


all, for a while, is luxury and delighted 


cius, comes an unbidden 


wonder.— 


Soft went the music the soft air along, 

While fiuent Greek a vowel’d undersong 

Kept up among the guests, discoursing low 

At first, for scarcely was the wine at flow ; 

But when the happy vintage touch'd their brains, 

Louder they talk, and louder come the strains 

Of powerful instruments :—the gorgeous 

The space, the splendour of the draperies, 

The roof of awful richness, nectarous cheer, 

Beautiful slaves, and Lamia’s self, appear, 

Now, when the wine has done its rosy deed, 

And every soul from human trammels freed, , 

No more so strange; for merry wine, sweet wine, 

Will make Elysian shades not too fair, too divine. 

Soon was God Bacchus at meridian height ; 

Flush'd were their cheeks, and bright eyes double 
bright : 

Garlands of every green, and every scent 

From vales deflower'd, or forest-trees branch-rent, 

In baskets of bright osier’d gold were brought 

High as the handles heap’d, to suit the thought 

Of every guest; that each, as he did please, 

Might fancy-fit his brows, silk-pillow’d at his ease. 


The awful catastrophe is, however, 
at hand. In the midst of the festivities 


Apollonius fixes his the cold, 
walled, beseeching i sthe | Vanilins 
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with a frightful scream, and Lyciys ;, 
found, on his high couch, lifeless: 
There is, in this poem, a mingling of 
Greek majesty with fairy luxuriance 
which we have not elsewhere seen. Th. 
fair shapes stand clear in their antique 
beauty, encircled with the profuse mag. 
nificence of romance, and in the thick 
atmosphere of its golden lustre! 

“« Isabella ” is the old and sweet tale of 
the Pot of Basil, from Boccaccio, which 
forms the groundwork of Barry Com. 
wall’s delicious Sicilian story. It j; 
here so differently told, that we need 
not undertake the invidious task of de. 
ciding which is the sweetest. The 
poem of Mr. Keats has not the luxury 
of description, nor the rich love-scenes, 
of Mr. Cornwall ; but he tells the tale 
with a naked and affecting simplicity 
which goes irresistibly to the hear. 
The following description of Isabella’s 
visit with her old nurse to her lover's 
grave, and their digging for the head, is 
as wildly intense as any thing which we 
can remember. 


See, as they creep along the river side, 
How she doth whisper to that aged Dame, 
And, after looking round the champaign wide, 
Shows her a knife,— * What feverous hectic 
flame 
Burns in thee, child }——What good can thee betide, 
That thou should’st smile again ?’—The even- 
ing came, 
And they had found Lorenzo’s earthy bed ; 
The flint was there, the berries at his head. 


Who hath not loiter’d in a green church-yard, 
And let his spirit, like a demon-mole, 

Work through the clayey soil and gravel hard, 
To see scull, coffin’d bones, and funeral stole ; 
Pitying each form that hungry Death hath marr’d, 

And filling it once more with human soul? 
Ah ! this is holiday to what was felt 
When Isabella by Lorenzv knelt. 


She gaz’d into the fresh-thrown mould, as though 
One glance did fully all its secrets tell ; 

Clearly she saw, as other eyes would know 
Pale limbs at bottom of a crystal well ; 

Upon the murderous spot she seem’d to grow 
Like to a native lily of the dell : 

Then with her knife, all sudden, she began 

To dig more fervently than misers can. 

Soon she turn’d up a soiled glove, whereon 
Her silk had play’d in purple phantasies, 

She kiss’d it with a lip more chill than stone, 
And put it in her bosom, where it dries 

And freezes utterly unto the bone 
Those dainties made to still an infant’s cries: 

Then ’gan she work again; nor stay’d her care, 

But to throw back at times her veiling hair. 


That old nurse stood beside her wondering, 
Until her heart felt pity to the core 
At sight of such a dismal labouring, 
And so she kneeled, with her locks all hoar, 
And put her lean hands to the horrid thing: 
Three hours they labour’d at this travail sore; 
At last they felt the kernel of the grave, 
And Isabella did not stamp and rave. 
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«The Eve of St. Agnes” isa piece of joyous existence. We do not think an 
i hich shews how a thing exceeds in silent grandeur the 


opening of the poem, which exhibits 


to see his gentle mistress, the daughter Saturn in his solitude : 


of a baron, as she laid herself in her 


season-—— 


to dream in that hol 

how she awoke and these lovers 
into the storm—while the father 
and his guests were oppressed with 
strange night-mare, and the old nurse 
died smitten with the palsy. A soft re- 


“oe light is shed over the whole 
po The following is of the ex- 
_ ad er: 


quisite scene in the c 

A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 

All garlanded with carven imag’ries 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 

fanumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As ate the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings ; 

And in the midst, *mong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens 
and kings. 


Fall on this Casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon ; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven :—Porphyro grew faint : 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal 
taint. 


Anon his heart revives : her vespers done, 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 

Loosens her fragrant boddice ; by degrees 

Herrich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 


Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Blissfully haven’d both from joy and pain; 

d like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 


; from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 
Stola to this paradise, and so entrancéd, = 
ayto gazed upon her empty dress, 
And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 
Which when he heard, that minnte did he bless, 


a : then from the closet crept, 
ina wide wilderness, 

ver the hush'd carpet, rove "ie 

re om ’d, where, lo !— 












she slept. 
ion, a fragment,” is in a very 
yle. . It shews us old Saturn 
s of his empire, and the 
‘their horrid cave, meditating 
the usurper, and young 
5 in dawn of his 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 

Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade : the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips. 


Along the margin-sand large foot-marks went, 
No further than to where his feet had stray’d, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyes were closed ; 
While his bow’d head seem’d list*ning to the 

Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 


The picture of the vast abode of Cy- 
bele and the Titans—and of its gigantic 
inhabitants, is in the sublimest style of 
ZEschylus. Lest this praise should be 
thought extravagant we will make room 
for the whole. 


It was a den where no insulting light 
Could glimmer on their tears; where their own 
groans :' 

They felt, but heard not, for the solid roar 

Of thunderous waterfalls and torrents hoarse, 
Pouring a constant bulk, uncertain where. 

Crag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that seem’d 
Ever as if just rising from a sleep, 

Forehead to forehead held their monstrous horns; 
And thus in thousand hugest phantasies 

Made a fit roofing to this nest of woe. 

Instead of thrones, hard flint they sat upon, 
Couches of rugged stone, and slaty ridge ~ 
Stubborn’d with iron, All were not assembled : 
Some chain’é in torture, and some wandering. 
Ceeus, and Gyges, and Briareus, { 
Typhon, and-Dolor, and Porphyrion, 

With many more, the brawniest in assault, 
Were pent in regions of laborious breath ; 
Dungeon’d in opaque element, to keep 

Their clenched teeth still clench’d, and all their 

— “eae: ~~ 
Lock’d up like veins of metal, crampt and 
screw'd; 

Without a motion, save of their big hearts 
Heaving in pain, and horribly convuls’d 

With sanguine feverous boiling gurge of pulse. 
Mnemosyne was straying in the world ; 

Far from her moon had Pheebe wandered ; 

And many else were free to roam abroad, 

But for the main, here found they covert drear, 
Scarce images of life, one here, one there, 

Lay vast and edgeways ; like a dismal cirque 

Of Druid stenes, upon a forlorn moor, 
When the chill rain begins at shut of eve, 

In dull November, and their chancel vault, 
The Heavew itself, is blinded throughout night. 
Each one kept shroud, nor to his neighbour gave 
Or word, or look, or action of despair. 
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publicly his marriage festival, against 
which she tremblingly remonstrates in 
Finding she cannot win him 


vain. 
from his purpose, 
She sets herself high-thoughted how to dress 
Her misery in fit magnificence : 


And the following is the beautiful re- 


sult of her art: 


About the halls, and to and from the doors, 
There was a noise of wings, till in short space 


The glowing banquet-room shone with wide-arched 


grace. 
A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 
Supportress of the faery-roof, made moan 
Throughout, as fearful the whole charm might fade. 
Fresh carved cedar, mimicking a glade 
Of palm and plantain, met from either side, 
High in the midst, in honour of the bride : 
Two palms and then two plantains, and so on, 
From either side their stems branch’d one to one 
All down the aisled place ; and beneath all 
There ran a stream of lamps straight on from wall 
to wall. 
So canopied, layan untasted feast 
Teeming with odours. Lamia, regal drest, 
Silently paced about, and as she went, 
In pale contented sort of discontent, 
Mission’d her viewless servants to enrich 
The fretted splendour of each nook and niche. 
Between the tree-stems, marbled plain at first, 
Came jasper pannels; then, anon, there burst 
Forth creeping imagery of slighter trees, 
And with the larger wove in small intricacies. 
Approving all, she faded at self-will, 
And shut the chamber up, close, hush’d and still, 
Complete and ready for the revels rude, 
When dreadful guests would come to spoil her 
solitude, 


The fatal day arrives—the guests as- 
semble—Apollonius, the tutor of Ly- 
cius, comes an unbidden ce Ft 
all, for a while, is luxury and delighted 
wonder.— 


Soft went the music the soft air along, 

While fiuvent Greek a vowel’d u 

Kept up among the guests, discoursing low 

At first, for scarcely was the wine at flow; 

But when the happy vintage touch’d their brains, 
Louder they talk, and louder come the strains 
Of powerful instruments :—the gorgeous dyes, 
The space, the splendour of the draperies, 

The roof of awful richness, nectarous cheer, 
Beautiful slaves, and Lamia’s self, appear, 

Now, when the wine has done its rosy deed, 

And every soul from human trammels freed, 
No more so strange; for merry wine, sweet wine, 
Will make Elysian shades not too fair, too divine. 
Soon was God Bacchus at meridian height ; 
Flush'd were their cheeks, and bright eyes double 
Garlands of every green, and every scent 

From vales deflower'd, or forest-trees branch-rent, 
In baskets of osier’d gold were 

High as the heap’d, to suit the thought 
Of every guest; that each, as he did please, 
Might fancy-fit his brows, silk-pillow'd at his ease. 


The awful catastrophe is, however, 
at hand. In the midst of the festivities 
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with a frightful scream, and Lycius j, 
found, on his high couch, lifeless: 
There is, in this poem, a mingling of 
Greek majesty with fairy luxuriance 
which we have not elsewhere seen. Th. 
fair shapes stand clear in their antique 
beauty, encircled with the profuse mag. 
nificence of romance, and in the thick 
atmosphere of its golden lustre! 

*« Isabella ” is the old and sweet tale of 
the Pot of Basil, from Boccaccio, which 
forms the groundwork of Barry Com. 
wall’s delicious Sicilian story. It js 
here so differently told, that we need 
not undertake the invidious task of de. 
ciding which is the sweetest. The 
poem of Mr. Keats has not the luxury 
of description, nor the rich love-scenes, 
of Mr. Cornwall ; but he tells the tale 
with a naked and affecting simplicity 
which goes irresistibly to the heart, 
The following description of Isabella’s 
visit with her old nurse to her lover's 
grave, and their digging for the head, is 
as wildly intense as any thing which we 
can remember. 


See, as they creep along the river side, 
How she doth whisper to that aged Dame, 
And, after looking round the champaign wide, 
Shows her a knife, — ‘* What feverous hectic 
flame 
Burns in thee, child }——What good can thee betide, 
That thou should’st smile again ?’—The even- 
ing came, 
And they had found Lorenzo’s earthy bed ; 
The flint was there, the berries at his head. 


Who hath not loiter’d in a green church-yard, 
And let his spirit, like a demon-mole, 

Work through the clayey soil and gravel hard, 
To see scull, coffin’d bones, and funeral stole ; 
Pitying each form that hungry Death hath marr'd, 

And filling it once more with human soul? 
Ah ! this is holiday to what was felt 
When Isabella by Lorenzv knelt. 


She gaz’d into the fresh-thrown mould, as though 
One glance did fully all its secrets tell ; 

Clearly she saw, as other eyes would know 
Pale limbs at bottom of a crystal well ; 

Upon the murderous spot she seem’d to grow 
Like to a native lily of the dell : 

Then with her knife, all sudden, she began 

To dig more fervently than misers can. 

Soon she turn’d up a soiled glove, whereon 
Her silk had play’d in purple phantasies, 


She kiss’d it with a lip mere chill than stone, 
And put it in -her where it dries 
And freezes utterly unto the bone 


Those dainties made to still an infant’s cries: 
Then *gan she work again; nor stay’d her care, 
But to throw back at times her veiling hair. 


That old nurse stood beside her wondering, 
Until her heart felt to the core 
At sight of such a dismal labouring, 
And so she kneeled, with her locks al! hoar, 
And put her lean hands to the horrid thing : 
Three hours they labour’d at this travail sore; 
At last they felt the kernel of the grave, 
And Isabella did not stamp and rave. 
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« The Eve of St. es’’ isa piece of 
rated fancy, whi a how a 
young lover, in the purity of heart, went 
to see his gentle ad see the daughter 
of a baron, as she laid herself in her 
to dream in that holy season— 

and how she awoke and these lovers 
fled into the storm—while the father 
and his guests were oppressed with 
strange night-mare, and the old nurse 


‘ed smitten with the palsy. A soft re- 
pa light is shed over the whole 
story. following is — of the ex- 
quisite scene in the chamber: 


A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 

All with carven imag’ries 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 

fanumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As ate the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings ; 

And in the midst, *mong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blocd of queens 
and kings. 

Full on this Casement shone the wintry moon, 

And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 

As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon ; 

Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven :—-Porphyro grew faint : 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal 
taint. 


Anon his heart revives : her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant boddice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 
like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fied. 


Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 

In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 

Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 

Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 

Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
haven’d both from joy and pain ; 

like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 

ed alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 


Sto? fo this paradise, and so entranced, -- 

AyTO g upon her empty dress, 
And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 
Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
himself: then from the closet crept, 

‘in a wide wilderness, 

’ u sh’d carpet, silent, stept, 
And "tween ‘the curtains peep’d, where, lo !— 
. =yperion, a fragment,” is in a very 
, It shews us old Saturn 
ss of his empire, and the 
eir horrid cave, meditating 
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joyous existence. We do not think any 
thing exceeds in silent grandeur the 
opening of the poem, which exhibits 
Saturn in his solitude : 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 

Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer's day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade : the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips, 


Along the margin-sand large foot-marks went, 
No further than to where his feet had stray’d, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyes were closed ; 
While his bow’d head seem’d list’ning to the 

Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 


The picture of the vast abode of Cy- 
bele and the Titans—and of its gigantic 
inhabitants, is in the sublimest style of 
FEschylus. Lest this praise should be 
thought extravagant we will make room 
for the whole. 


It was a den where no insulting light 
Could glimmer on their tears; where their own 
groans , 
They felt, but heard not, for the solid roar 
Of thunderous waterfalls and torrents hoarse, 
Pouring a constant bulk, uncertain where. 
Crag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that seem’d 
Ever as if just rising from a sleep, 
Forehead to forehead held their monstrous horns; 
And thus in thousand hugest phantasies 
Made a fit roofing to this nest of woe. 
Instead of thrones, hard flint they sat upon, 
Couches of rugged stone, and slaty ridge - 
Stubborn’d with iron, All were not assembled : 
Some chain’dé in torture, and some wandering. 
Ceeus, and Gyges, and Briareus, / 
Typhon, and-Dolor, and Porphyrion, 
With many more, the brawniest in assault, 
Were pent in regions of laborious breath ; 
Dungeon’d in opaque element, to keep 
Their clenched teeth still clench’d, and all their 
. limbs ——- 
Lock’d up like veins of metal, crampt and 
screw’d; 
Without a motion, save of their big hearts 
Heaving in pain, and horribly convuls’d 
With sanguine feverous boiling gurge of pulse. 
Mnemosyne was straying in the world ; 
Far from her moon had Pheebe wandered ; 
And many else were free to roam abroad, 
But for the main, here found they covert drear, 
Scarce images of life, one here, one there, 
Lay vast and edgeways ; like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid stenes, upon a forlorn moor, 
When the chill rain begins at shut of eve, 
In dull Noyember, and their chancel vault, 
The Heavew itself, is blinded throughout night. 
Each one kept shroud; nor to his neighbont gave 
Or word, or look, or action of despair. 
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Creus was one; his ponderous iron mace 

Lay by him, and a shatter’d rib of rock 

Told of his rage, ere he thus sank and pined. 

Japetus another ; in his grasp, 

A serpent’s plashy neck; its barbed tongue 

Squeez’d from the gorge, and all its uncur!’d 
length 

Dead ; and because the creature could not spit 

Its poison in the cyes of conquering Jove. 

Next Cottus: prone he lay, chin uppermost, 

As though in pain; for still upon the flint 

He ground severe his skull, with open mouth 

And eyes at horrid working. Nearest him 

Asia, born of most enormous Caf, 

Who cost her mother Tellus keener pangs, 

Though feminine, than any of her sons : 

More thought than woe was in her dusky face, 

For she was prophesying of her glory ; 

And in her wide imagination stood 

Palm-shaded temples, and high rival fanes, 

By Oxus or in Ganges’ sacred isles. 

Even as Hope upon her anchor leans, 

So leant she, not so fair, upon a tusk 

Shed from the broadest of her elephants. 

Above her, on a crag’s uneasy shelve, 

Upon his elbow rais’d, all prostrate else, 
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Shadow’d Enceladus; once tame and mii¢ 

As grazing ox unworried in the meads ; 

Now tiger-passioned, lioa-thoughted, wroth, 

He meditated, plotted, and even now 

Was hurting mountains in that second war, 

Not long delay’d, that scar’d the younger Goa, 

To hide themselves in forms of beast and bir), 

Not far hence Atlas $ and beside him prone 

Phorcus, the sire of Gurgons. Neighbour'd ¢jg,, 

Oceanus, and Tethys, in whose lap 

Sobb’d Clymene among her tangled hair. 

In midst of all lay Themis, at the feet 

Of Ops the queen all clouded round from sight. 

No shape distinguishable, more than when 

Thick night confounds the pine-tops with {y, 
clouds : 

And many else whose names may not be told, 


We now take leave of Mr. Keats with 
wonder at the gigantic stride which he 
has taken, and with the good hope that, 
if he preconys in the high and pure style 
which he has now chosen, he will 3. 
tain an exalted and a lasting station 


among English poets. 





NOCTES ATTICZ.—REVERIES IN A GARRET. 


CONTAINING SHORT AND ORIGINAL REMARKS ON MEN AND BOOKS, &c. 
BY PAUL PONDER, GENT. 


Nubes et inania captat. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


I nemMemeer an Italian author who 
proposes consigning his state rooms to 
the different virtues suiting the noble 
inhabitants and guests: chastity, tem- 
prance. honour, integrity, &ec. In- 
tegrity lodges a minister, tem 
-Tance a city alde rman, and chastity’ a 
young widow of quality, &c: I fear 
this writer was somewhat of a wag, 
and required a delicate duty from the 
master of the mansion. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
Students in antiquarian researches are 
valuable petveney out should be con- 
sidered as great law officers in the lite- 
aE reer 3. they arrest the hand of 
vion, ent the ravages of 
a aie : arama 
» in of the i exclama- 
then of Wine’ on these and diligent 
purveyors for futurity. | 
Pox on’t, says Time to Thomas Hearne, 
Whatever I forget you learn. fic 
To such valuable reporters we are much 
indebted, that as we grow old we do not 
7 hie the bitter sarcasm 
of Ju of being old men without 
the benefits of experience. | 





in order to check the wishes and curiosity 
of young persons from making their ex- 
iments also, they remind me of the 
indiflerence with which a man hands a 
newspaper to his neighbour, after an 
hour’s enjoyment of it, saying, “ There’s 
nothing in it, sir.” The poet speaks 
more philosophically on this subject. 
—For youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears, 
Tham settled age his tables and his weeds 
Importing health and graveness. 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 


HEALTH. 


How man g labour under 
lowness of spirits, from not being aware 
that a very slight medical aid would 
liberate them 1 these ‘blue devils.’ 
Were we all able to distinguish mor 
from ph ical evils, we should not s0 
often of iness, misery, &Xc.; 
and it may be feared that many met 
have applied a pistol to their heads in 
a:great agony of mind, when a few 

cathartics would have restored 
to cheerfulness and health. 


FIELDING AND’ RICHARDSON. © 
like a modern _portralt- 


‘Cor fancy, i 
Sere mee fo ec 


the statue or painting represented no 
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n, but a character made up of 

Oe excellent ualities from different 
ons, as in the exhibition of the 
aoe Lais.. Fielding’s -Tom 
Jones is an individual we o rmieet 
with in life; Sir Charles Grandison an 
ideal’ excellence, and compiled from 





# 4 faultless MOnster that the world ne*er saw.” 


DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO. 
Many.ingenious critics have puzzled 
ph mal in making comparisons of 
therespective merits of these authors, 
when ais difference is the more. ob- 
vious subject of this discussion. Demos- 
thenes. might be compared to thunder 
and pee astonishing and _terri- 
ing act: lp whilst the eloquence 
ofthe Roman orator might be illustrated 
by artificial fires, which are at once 

luminous, elegant, and amusive. 


GIL BLAS AND DON QUIXOTE. 


These very ingenious and diverting 
authors seem calculated to please readers 
of very different descriptions. I have 
observed that literary men are most de- 
ighted with Don Quixote, and men of 

world with Gil Blas. Perhaps the 
rence of Don Quixote in the for- 


mer may be ascribed to the sym 
wtith earned reader feel for the Lehe 


i ns'of intellect originated 
‘intense an application to books 
m selection, and from whims 


own brain engendered. 

























— ‘" DRUIDS. | 
We learn that the ancient Druids 
ckonec getty ie not by the course 
f te’sun, but by that of the moon, 
‘thaps some leatned ladies of this 

‘ave adopted th jalmanack ofthe Druids, 
. ‘gies be or rather nights, 
inet ; and the dame of fashion, 
‘Satan in Paradise Lost, never 
‘the sun, but to address him in 
me hows hates his beams,” 


fey wRaRwep Lavias. 
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© Hoyal “Institution, ‘who was 
~ tus attendance. of the fair. sex at 
— tin Sie ures, observed with 
mewhat Sardonic, that he 
fantage: arising from that 

as: he was sure that for 

we the sciences would no louger 
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EVIDENCE ADMITTED. 


Mr. R. a staunch lawyer, used fre- 
quently to rate his wife for her unfound- 
ed stories, for which she was in‘ vain 
requested to bring some authority or 
voucher. Once in a passion she told 
him, that he was a cuckold. Now, 
my dear, replied Mr. R. with the ut- 
most sung froid, now I believe I may 
consider your own assertion as the best 
possible evidence. 


AMBITION 
Can only be praise-worthy in any in- 
dividual as it produces ben to man- 


kind, and has real honour in view. 
Otherwise the hero who acts on the 
selfish motive of making himself great, 
is only a robber or a tyrant, a whirl- 
wind and.a storm, and a plague. 

‘“ From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede.” 


BIOGRAPHY (SELF.) 


Should such facetious writers as Mon- 
taigne or Rabelais give us an account of 
their own lives, their pleasant anecdotes 
and candid representations of themselves 
would shut our eyes against the vanity 
of writing their own lives. When David 
Hume in the description of himself dis- 
plays cold conceit and the most inhuman 
phlegm, we turn our faces with disgust 
rom the pages of a solemn and disgust- 
ing babbler. 


BEAUTY. 


Men who marry for the beauty only 
of their wives, found their conjugal 
happiness on a_ very B gence ane tenure : 
they cannot renew the lease, or repair 
the premises, or enter upon new ones; 
whilst the old one is every day falling to 
ruin: and as lage is a concurrent 
lease, the hope of survivorship is equally 
uncertain: Our early’ dramatists have 
given some useful hints on this delicate 
subject— | , 

* By her virtat learn to square 
~~ And level out’ your life 1 for to be fair 


And nothing virtuous, only fits the. eye 
Of gandy; youth and swelling vanity.” 
Beaumont aud Fletchers Faithful Shepherdess, 


CONVERSATION, 

This intercourse has generally been 
regulated by moral remedies. 1 should 
ropose physical cures. Men from exu- 
beemie spirits ofteri disturb the’ equality 
necessary to conversation : 1 should re- 
commend the lancet to such plethoric 
talkers; either to-the tongue if it be too 


rapid, or to the if the n 

hens more ‘ole Hiss to de 3 ‘ t 

regions may enable him'to do well. 
oe eK 
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COMPOSITION (MODERN.) 


Pynctilien has observed that tropes 
and metaphors should be sparingly in- 
troduced into composition, and appear 
seldom, like modest virgins. Modern 
composition has strangely neglected this 
judicious author’s caution, and intro- 
duced them too often in its meretricious 
style. S. Johnson sometimes, Gibbon 
very frequently, and P— always, is 
guilty of this unmaiden-like flirtation in 
tropes and metaphors. 


DISPUTANTS. 


How often men who love argument 
in conversation follow victory, and not 
truth. In order to entrap the adversary, 
a brilliant illustration is substituted for 
argument, to amuse the opponent, and 
divert him from the line of his reason- 
ing.  Bird-catchers carry a light with 
them to entice their prey into their nets, 
and so the feathered tribe are allured to 
their captivity. High-flying disputants 
who are thus led aside by false lights are 
not uncommon. 

DRUNKENNESS. 


The worst view which we can take of 
this vice, in a politic sense, is that when 
men are sober they may sometimes 
sacrifice virtuous principle to interest, 
but the drunken man always gives up 
his interest to his Larrea e former 
may for atime be led out of the straight 
way of honour, and return ; the other as 
a madman falls down a precipice, and is 
lost— 1 Mr 

“Oh, thou invisible spirit of wine, 

” Tf thou hast no name to be known by, let 


Us call thee Devil.” 
| Shakspeare’s Othello, 
GRAVITY OF FACE. (AFFECTED.) 


Per.ons who assume reserve, gravity, 
and silence, often practise this trick to 
gain credit of the world for that sense 
and information which they are con- 
<I us that they, do not possess. When 

¢ a grave fool put on this pompous 
uis he ‘remniieds me of a r 5 pa 

man who places strong ks on 
his trunks, so that the visitor may sup- 
ge that they contain arable articles ; 
ough he knows himself that they are 
juite Cmpty. How keenly does our great 
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HUMANITY. 


This excellent quality is too ofte, 
aped by a political party of a certain 
species, ‘whieh pretends great’ tendey. 
ness towards the lower ranks of society 
and loads them with praises to degrad: 
the higher ranks, and thus hides jj, 
hatred of superiors under the veil of 
friendship to inferiors. This politicaj 
hypocrisy reminds me of the trick of the 
stalking horse, who appears a friendly 
visitor to the poor animals whose de. 
struction is intended, and conceals the 
man with his fatal instrument behind 
him. 

GENIUS. 


How many in youth flourish with 
very early blossoms of genius, who in 
their more mature age drop them, and 
bear no fruit; adverse circumstances, 
ill health, &c. act upon these tender 
plants as the frost in March and Apri 
nights attacks our most promising fruit- 
trees before they are set, and the hopes 
and the labour of the gardener are lost 
in one night. 


THE SAME. 


Men of extraordinary talents, but of 
desultory habits, and starting aside from 
all the world’s customs, are looked up 
to by the rest of the species with admi- 
ration and terror, and are considered as 
comets, rare and splendid indeed, but 
not connected with any known system, 
and attached to no common center. 


GARRULITY. 


Fluency of speech in some persons is 
no proof of talents or acquirements, and 
is rather a sign of a morbid than an 
healthful state of the mind. It is not 
from the rapid and frequent beats of the 
bys: that the health of the body is to 

inferred, but from their forcible and 
vigorous pulsation. 


FEMALE STUDENTS. 


Women assuming the literary 
charaeter lose much of that softness and 
delicacy of manner which are their re 
commendations to the love of the other 
sex. . When birds 7 kept “ cages = 
taught a variety of notes, their powe 
over/sounds is indeed. much increased; 
they~are more noisy; but the na 
sweetness of their voices is lost. 
friend: wasonce asked whether he would 
choose a learned wife 3 “Sir,” says he, 
“<I would ‘as soon take one with 4 


To be concluded in our next. 
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ON ANGLING. 


LETTER V. 


Tie Trout.—An Anecdote introductory to 
the Description ; various Species, and 
Haunts of the Trout. 


One morning at the end of May I 
allied forth to the banks of the Stour, 
near Canterbury, in order to pursue my 
fvourite diversion of angling for trout. 
The sky, dappled with fleecy clouds 
that were gently moved by a western 
breeze, flattered my hopes of fine wea- 
ther. The season was in its prime; 
for, as our favourite Milton says, “all 
things smiled with fragrance, and with 
joy my heart o’erflow’d,” and that jo 
was excited by ‘‘ each rural sight, eac 
rural sound.” The trees were clothed 
with newly expanded leaves, of tender 
green, the hawthorns adorned the hedges 
with snowy blossoms, the wild rose and 
the honeysuckle perfumed the air with 
their fragrance, the notes of the black- 
bird the cuckoo saluted my ears ; 
and as 1 approached the meadows of 
newly-mown grass, the western wind, 
that gently agitated the poplars and the 

illows, seemed to whisper in a lan- 

age intelligible to an angler, that I 

be gratified by abundant sport. 

But what are the fishes and expecta- 
tions of man? Frail and unstable as 
the being who forms them. Just as I 
es a favourite station, a 
gust of wind arose from the south, and 
asudden and violent shower compelled 
me to mp for fpeltes toa mT a ae 
copse.. 1 soon began to wis d re- 
ained at vigor I ‘hold not 
have consumed the best hours of the 
la in- idleness, and wasted my time 
hout benefit to myself or others. 
aS 5 zht I, when night comes, I 
ali have reason to exclaim as the Em- 
or Titus epee he had passed a 

hout performing a action, 
idi—‘< ] hitie Veet day.” 
ay reverie; in which I was acting the 
‘tormentor, was interrupted b 
P Rote of a nightingale concealed in 
1D thicket. It was indeed 
» most melancholy,” and 
ably well with m * 
‘© tain ought. Soon after, a 
F woman, leading a little girl in as 
ititeas her own, came running 
Same spot for shelter from the 
mg storm. She told me a tale 
Simple and pathetic ; she was a 
i Wile, and was going to a magis- 
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BY AN AMATEUR. 


trate in Canterbury to crave an allew- 
ance for herself and her children. I re- 
lieved my feelings of compassion by 
giving her enough to supply the wants 
of the day, and 1 then began to think 
my time was not entirely lost. Have I 
not, ‘thinks I to myself,” heard the 
sweetest warbler of the grove ; and have 
I not heard what is far more melodious, 
the touching and grateful voice of po- 
verty aa ? Courage then, and heart- 
felt gratulation, Diem non perdidi — | 
have not lost a day. . 

You, whose disposition is truly bene- 
volent, and who, like Uncle Toby, have 
the milk of human kindness flowing:in 
your veins, will, 1 am confident, excuse 
my making this incident the introduc- 
tion to my remarks on trout-fishing ; as 
it was the prelude to my beginning that 
sport upon the banks of the Stour: and. 
during the frequent intervals of my di- 
version (for I passed several rainy days 
there) I drew up the following part of 
this Letter for your use. 

The trout is thus described : “ Truéta 
Sluviatilis, with red spots, and the lower 
jaw rather longer than the upper.” No 
fish excel trout in beauty when they are 
in high season, that is, after they have for- 
saken the deep for the shallow water,have 
felt the genial influence of the vernal 
sun, and sated themselves with min- 
nows and may-flies. Their form is then 
very elegant, and their most striking 
characteristic consists in the spots of 
vivid crimson with which. they are 
marked. Ausonius has given a very 
happy description of this distinction. 


Purpureisque salar stellatus tergore guttis. 
*¢ The salar’s back with crimson spots is starr*d.” 


The female has a smaller head than 

the male, is deeper and larger in the 
body, and is brighter in colour. 
—In flavour, as in colour, trouts differ 
much. In Berkshire 1 have caught 
some of a dirty white, and yet they 
were tolerably well tasted. In the Ken- 
net they are, when in high season, of a 
beautiful pink, and none are ofa finer fla- 
vour. In the subterraneous stream that 
runs through the cavern in the Peak of 
Derby, I saw some that were blackish, 
and certainly not inviting either to the 
skill or the taste of the angler. _— 

Small rivers that flow om a bed of 
peat-moss produce trout ofa dark colour, 
nearly black on the back and shoulders, 
and of a yellowish white on the belly. 
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In the Sprint and Mint, two rivers 
which unite their streams just above 
Kendal in Westmoreland, trout so va 
in colour, that you can easily distinguis 
which are taken from each river. The 
grey trout, the salmo lacustris of Linnzus, 
is found in Kentmere and Whinfell 
Tarns, not far from Kendal. They are 
likewise found in Ullswater. When I 
was there 1 was informed they reached 
50 and even 60 pounds weight. This 
fish is of a lightish grey, marked all 
over with spots about the size of a pep- 
per-corn. 

You will observe how much trout 
differ in size, either as they are of dif- 
ferent species, or as particular streams 
are more or less favourable to their 

owth. A gentleman who lives at 

msbury caught one at Avington in 
the Kennet, that weighed more than 
five pounds. A trout was caught at 
Coltishall in Norfolk, in February 1812, 
that was 39 inches in length, and 
weighed 16 pounds. One was taken 
in the Stour in December 1797, that 
weighed 26 pounds. In Llyndivi, a lake 
in South Wales, there are trout called 
Coch y dail, marked with red and black 
spots as big as sixpences. Others are 
found there without spots, and of a red- 
dish hue, that sometimes weigh nearly 
10 pounds each, but they are of a bad 
taste. In Lough Neah in Ireland are 
trout reported to weigh 30 pounds each. 
A curious species called the Gillarow 
trout, said to have a gizzard, is a native 
of the lake of Killarney. 

The best rivers that I am acquainted 
with for trout-fishing are the Kennet in 
Wiltshire, the Stour near Canterbury, 
the Dove and the Derwent in Derby- 
shire, the Eden and the Pettrel near. 
Carlisle, and the Usk and the Wye in 
Monmouthshire. But for a whole 
county, Mr. Bonlker, the author of the 
“Art of Angling,” an excellent little 
treatise, says, that ‘Hampshire’ bears 
the bell for its many great and small, 
swift, shallow, bier, igcily and pleasant 
rivers and ‘brooks, abounding with ad- 
mirable trout.” 

Trout may be increased to a con- 
siderable size in stews. Mr. Toomer, of 
Newbury, is famous for his success in 
this 
vor’s 


od, as I learn from Dr. Ma- 
‘very excellent survey of Berkshire. 
«Mr. T. had three trouts See 
15 pounds each ; two of them had 
fattened by himself,* and the other was 
of that weight when taken out of the 
Kenneti''As” a proof of the rapid in- 


crease of trouts, one of a pound and a 
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half has, in the space of a year, grow) 
in a stew to the weight of eight pound; 
and ahalf. Instances have indeed beep 
known ofa trout growing a pound pe; 
week.*” 

This account confirms the observ. 
tion of Isaac Walton, that “ the trout js 
of a more sudden growth than othe 
fish ; you are also to take notice, that he 
lives not solong as the pearch, and diver; 
other fishes-do, as Sir F. Bacon has ob. 
served in his ‘ History of Life ang 
Death.+ ” 

The rapid growth and increase of 
trout will cease to be a subject of your 
surprise, when you are informed ‘that 
this fish is a most voracious feeder. 4; 
a proof of it, a gentleman informed me 
that he caught a trout in the Avon, near 
Sommerton in Wiltshire, that weighed 
not more than two pounds. In his belly 
were found, undigested and almost per. 
fectly fresh, no fewer than forty min. 
nows. Perhaps it is difficult to produce 
an example of a fish, or any other ani- 
mal, that better deserves the name ofa 
glutton—except man, the lord of the 
creation, who too often disgraces his 

re-eminence by excess, and not least in 
his consumption of the watery tribe, 
particularly turbot and turtle. 

The smallest of the trout kind is called 
a samlet, the salmo farius of Linneus; 
but ought it not to be called more pro- 

rly a troutlet? It is found in the 
Wye, and in the rivers in the north of 
England, and Wales. Some suppose it 
3 be the spawn of the salmon; but 
Pennant gives very strong reasons for 
dissenting from that opinion. The most 
material are—these samlets are found in 
fresh water all the year, but salmon 
never are. The salmon reaches a con- 
siderable size before it begins to breed ; 
the samlets, on the contrary, are found, 
male and female, distinguished by the 
milt and the roe, of their common size. 
They seldom exceed six or seven inches 
in length. 

When T was at Keswick in Cum- 
berland, I saw a fly-fisher catch several 
of these samlets in a rocky stream that 
ruins into the lake. At that time I re 
probated the practice of killing such 
small fish ; but I have since met wt 
the obsérvations of Pennant, and they 
have removed my scruples upon the 
subject.. The samlet is, I think, the 
same Tittle beautiful fish that is called a 

par in Scotland, and a skirling in Wales. 








* See Mavor’s Berkshire, p. 48- 
+ Walton’s Angler, c. 4. 
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The favourite haunts of trout are 
purling brooks, or swiftly-gliding rivers, 
where the bottom consists of pebbles, 
gravel, smooth stones, or fragments of 
rocks. Trouts differ in quality and size 
according to the nature of the soil over 
which the water runs; the most delicate 
iy favour are found where the bottom 
is of lime-stone. The larger the trout, 
the more likely he is to be found in 
deep water, near hollow banks shaded 
with trees, or at the bending of a stream, 
or where it makes an eddy. Other fa- 
yourite haunts are near the piles of 
bridges, under the roots of willows that 

over the water, or at the tail of 
mill-streams, where he watches for the 
various kinds of prey which the current 
brings down to him. 
“The trout of delicate complexion creeps, 
Sickly, deform’d, and squalid in the deeps ; 
Lean and unwholesome, while descending snows 
Thicken the floods, and scourging Boreas blows ; 
But when the vernal energy prevails 
Qer Winter’s gelid breath—when western gales 
Curl the pure shallows, and his strength restore, 
His scales he brightens on the pebbly shore; 
His colours rise, and in the rapid maze, 
Gay as the spring, the lively wanton plays.” 


Having thus informed you where the 
trout is to be found, and excited your 
desite to catch him, not merely by my 
humble prose, but by the far more 
powerful excitement of the above de- 
scription taken from ‘The Angler,” a 
asing poem, the whole of which 


Y 
| vt your perusal: I shall re- 


serve more particulars for another Letter. 








LETTER VI. 


The subject of Trout-fishing continued.— 
oi Baits, the Minnow and the 
Remarks on artificial Flies. — 
illustrative of the Nature of 


Faded Method of dress- 


AS trout are ve crafty, and ve 

ee, Se. fers to. woe thie 

st t 7 and ae agate and lively 

ms, when you angle for them at the 
of the. & 
















Potton water. You will find, 
Wever, that you will angle to most ad- 
lage in thé middle and on the surface 

‘i water for them; and that the 

a mMiOst conducive to a superior kind 

ort when you do so, are the min- 










Penc 1 of angling is so fatal toa 
Spinning + Nepean and no 
Malt is so eagerly pursued. Isaac 
DDSETVEs, with his usual apt- 
‘Wiustration, “that a large 
as fiercely at a minnow, 
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as the highest mettled hawk doth seize 


on a partridge, or a greyhound on a 
hare.” This method is generally prac- 
tised early in the season, before y-fish- 


ing is begun. It requires very fine and 
strong tackle, a quick eye, aud great 
dexterity. It keeps the angler, as well 
as his bait, in almost perpetual motion. 
As I despair of making the practice per- 
fectly easy and pleasant to you by par- 
ticular directions, I recommend you to 
make yourself an adept in the art, by 
observing some experienced angler fix 
his swivels, hook his bait, so as to make 
it spin well, and apply it to use. Among 
other points of peculiar nicety which 
are requisite in this kind of fishing, you 
must ascertain the precise moment 
when to strike a fish; be very careful 
not to snatch the bait from his mouth, 
and never strike till he has turned with 
it. Facility and success in doing these 
things depend upon the same application 
of the eye and the hand, which are ne- 
cessary in fly-fishing, as well as in shoot- 
ing flying. You desire to be informed, 
as artificial flies are found to succeed so 
well with trout, why artificial minnows 
should not answer the purpose as well ? 
I see no reason why they should not, if 
they are skilfully made, and used at 
proper times, that is, when the weather 
is rough and windy, or when the water. 
is not perfectly clear. Isaac Walton 
says he used one that would catch a 
trout as well as an artificial fly; and he 
gives a particular description how it was 
made. A Scotch nobleman, an expert 
trout-angler, informed me that he caught 
a brace of large trout near Pangbourn 
in Berkshire, with an artificial minnow’ 
made of some hard composition, and 
painted of the natural colour. After 
catching the first fish, the paint was a 
od deal rubbed off; and yet the second 
sh seized the bait as eagerly as if the 
imitation of the natural minnow had 
eontinued to be exact... Nicholas Cox, 
the author of ‘*The Gentleman’s Re- 
creation,” says, he has found an attificial 
minnow made of cloth every whit -as 
good a bait as what was natural. , 
Other brothers of the angle will. tell 
you, that itis very true you may attract 
trout with an artificial minnow to ap- 
proach and gaze at it, but the instant 
they detect the artifice they turn short, 
and retreat to their holds. I real min- 
nows can be procured, those anglers 
who wish to ensure — ‘always: use 
them; and say, as King Philip did when: 
he was asked for his —— of a 
mimic who imitated the notes. of the 
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nightingale, ‘‘I prefer the nightingale 
herself.” 

Yet here I cannot help observing to 
you, how few improvements have been 
made for a long time in regard to arti- 
ficial baits in general. Walton speaks 
of artificial minnows as commonly re- 
ceived into the practice of angling ; and 
Colonel Venables, in his ‘‘ Experienced 
Angler,” gives particular directions how 
to make an artificial cadbait. The 
fourth edition of his excellent and very 
scarce work was published in 1676 ; and 
no man of ingenuity has since arisen to 
make improvements during the long 
period of 144 years that have since 
elapsed. Yet I see no reason why ar- 
tificial worms and gentles should not be 
tried, as well as artificial flies, grasshop- 
pers, minnows, mice, and frogs ; and if 
skilfully made, why they should not 
suc under certain circumstances 
where fish are numerous and greedy. 
That artist would deserve high praise, 
and no small reward, who should suc- 
ceed in such contrivances; and that 
angler might claim a piscatory crown 
who should succeed in their application, 
and thus spare himself the trouble of 
proesteng the living baits, and rescue 

is humanity from the necessity of 
putting them to the torture. 

The following is the method of ang- 
ling in the North of England, where 
trout abound in the rivers and lakes 
much more than with us, and the 
knowledge of the fishermen is much 
greater in proportion to their greater 
experience. 

** When a river is swelled by heavy 
rains, and is muddy, the northern ang- 
lers, the expert natives of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, fish at the bottom 
with a well-scoured worm. When the 
flood begins to retire, they use the roan, 
or salmon spawn. The excellence of 
this spawn as a general bait for fish, 
was well known to Walton and Barker.* 
After the river is grown clearer, they 
use the minnow, and when the water 
has recovered its. original onghtness, 
their bait is the artificial Aly.” 

“In a mild open winter, when the 
weather is warm, trout are caught with 
the fly, from the first week in January, 
and in February; but the re yaa fish- 
ing commences in March, and continues 
copnen April and . Evening and 

ight fishing is begun the latter end of 


, and is continued in June, July, 





¢ See Bagstcr’s Walton, p. 299, and Vens- 
bles, p. 65. 


and part of August. For this spor: , 
larger fly is used than during the day 
When the rivers are low ina dry 60. 
son, itis proper to use a smaller fly. 
but all fishers do not know this valuable 
practice. The may-fly, or the stone-fy 
is the favourite from the month of May 
to the end of June.” 

These observations, lately communi. 
cated to me by some northern anglers 
are so valuable, that they may be c. 
garded as jewels of the first water, and 
are most worthy of a place in the young 
anges» cabinet. sO 

‘hen I proceed to direct your atten. 
tion to fly-fishing, the. first remark | 
make is, that of all methods of angling 
this requires the most skill and activity, 
and a keen eye and a ready hand are as 
requisite to success as in minnow-fish- 
ing. He who is a proficient in this 
branch of the art, and like our friend 
Captain R , can throw a fly intoa 
saucer at twenty yards distance, or can 
willow a fly—that is, throw it upon a 
willow bough on the opposite side, 
and make it fall so nbtiirally upon the 
water, as if it was a real one, is qualified 
to take his Master’s degree in the Uni- 
versity of Anglers. Fly-fishing has this 
great advantage over boat or bank fish- 
ing, that it is neither a sedentary nora 
stationary amusement, for it requires 
you to be in constant activity. The 
ground-angler, compared to the fly- 
fisher, is a mere statue upon a pedestal ; 
but the fly-fisher is like the herald Mer- 
cury with his caduceus in his hand, 
always in motion, or ready for motion 
The former has this additional advan- 
tage over the latter, that he is free from 
the trouble of baiting his hook, and 
fouling his fingers, and the fish he 
catches are of a superior kind. He 
leaves the barbel, the gudgeon, and other 
groundlings, to be caught by “‘ Patience 
personified in a Punt,” and whips the 
surface of the water to secure the more 
valuable prizes of the trout, the grayling, 
and the salmon. 

With regard to artificial flies, you 
may be shown many in the fishing 
tackle shops that are very neatly finishe¢, 
and appear to be very fair imitations 0! 
nature; but let me be credited when ! 
assure you of what is the result of my 
long experience, that one home-madt 
fy is worth a dozen of them. The at 
of making them yourself is not, I thik, 
very difficult to attain, particularly if yu 
have an opportunity of seeing a perso 
so emplo +% It is fortunate for the 
tyro in this kind of manufacture, that 
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the most useful are the easiest to be 
made, and with them I advise you to 
in to try your hand. The flies I al- 
jade to ate the palmer and the may-fly. 
When I speak of the superiority of 
smade flies, I presume that they 
xsess the following advantages. They 
tto be composed of the best na- 
tural materials ; no dyed wool, or dyed 
feathers, will answer the purpose, for 
the artificial colours will be washed off 
hy frequent wetting. They ought to be 
made strong, and to be neatly set upon 
the hook; and particular care must be 
taken that the gut or hair be so firmly 
upon the hook as not to draw, 
whit may i when pulled by a fish, and 
then you will lose your labour, and your 
eo enh hook, fish and all. 
. In making artificial flies, do not in- 
dulge your fancy, but follow nature. 
Always lay some natural fly before you 
as pattern, and work according to its 
form and colours. Beat the bushes and 
s of trees that gtow near the 
water, and catch and copy the flies you 
find upon them at the various seasons 
of the year. To succeed in this in- 
geuious species of deception, you must 
provide a copious store of materials, as 
suggested by the poet Gay, who shows, 
m palit description of fly-fishing 
in his “ Rural Sports,” that he was an 
ardent lover of the amusement. 
“To frame the little animal, provide 
Allthe gay hues that wait on female pride ; 
Let guide thee ; sometimes golden wire 
The shining bellies of the fiy require ; 
The peacock’s plumes thy tackle must not fail, 
Northe dear purchase of the sable’s tail : 
bird some slender tribute brings, 
And lends the growing insect proper wings; 
Silks of all colours must their aid impart, 
dnd every fur promote the fisher’s art. 
So the gay lady, with expensive care, 
ows the pride of land, of sea and air ; 
(pe ts, end plumes, the glittesing belle dis- 

















auies UF eyes, and easier hearts betrays.” 
And when you are furnished with a 
ek Of well-made artificial flies, you 
ust, a Ihave before hinted, strive to 
% expert in throwing them, and like a 
shot, jlearn to be an accurate judge 
ces, and take your aim correct- 
rt Is ip be acquired by frequent 
id observing and imitating a 
Herein books are 
e various treatises on 
can no more make you. per- 
elegant branch of our amuse- 
.4xeynolds’s Discourses can 
00¢ painter, or Phiilidore’s 
od player at chess. 
yorks on angling a particular 
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kind of fly is assigned to each month, in 
the same manner as particular weather 
is attributed to each season in an alma- 
nack; but I venture to assert, that no 
"YY, except perhaps the palmer and the 

ay-fly, will continue to be favourites 
with the fish so long as a month. No 
certain rule, [ presume, can be laid 
down in this case, and your own ob- 
servation will prove your best guide, 
when each fly is the most welcome 
dainty to each fish. Various soils, 
trees, and shrubs produce various kinds 
of flies ; yet these differ in colour or 
shades of colour, from those bred in 
other places. Your accurate eye must 
mark the distinctions, and make allow- 
ance for each locality, or as the natura- 
lists term it, the halitat of each respec- 
tive insect. 

Some fly-fishers cover the point of 
their hook with a gentle, and find it 
succeed. In the early fly-fishing months, 
when gentles are not to be procured, an 
Embden grit boiled soft has been found 
an excellent substitute for a gentle. 
The grit, observe, must not be so soft 
as to burst. 

Of the nice appetite of the trout I can 
give you a remarkable proof, which may 
furnish you with a very useful hint. 
As Mr. M. and myself were fly-fishin 
in the Kennet we saw some good fish 
rise. My companion threw his fly with 
his accustomed skill, exactly in the 
range of one of them, but the aquatic 
epicure was too squeamish to be thus 
tempted. The fly offered to him was a 
lightish brown palmer. I suggested it 
had better be changed for another a 
shade or two darker. My companion 
followed my advice, vale an adroit 
throw, and instantly had a rise from a 
capital fish, which he caught. He was 
a two-pounder, and in high season. I 
made a throw with his rod and line, 
I am con- 
vinced the first fly might have been 
tried for any length of time without 
success. 

How successful the fisher may some- 
times be in the use of artificial flies I 
can give you a very remarkable instance. 
I was not long ago fishing in a beautiful 
stream at Nunnington in Yorkshire, for 
trout. Myend fly was a natural one, 
which I caught near the stream, and of 
course I concluded would be the fa- 
vourite ; my dropper was an artificial 
black gnat. I saw some fish rise near 
the willows on my own side; I made a 
throw, and moved a fish.- I concluded 
he had risen at the natural fly, and so I 
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presented it to him again in an attrac- 
tive style; but I was mistaken, for he 
rose at the artificial fly, and took it. [ 
instantly, on striking him, felt that 
pleasing kind of electric shock well 

nown to an angler, the instant he has 
hooked a good fish. He dashed into 
the deep, then rose impetuously to the 
surface, leaped out of the water, dis- 
laying his elasticity, comely figure, and 
priltiant colours, and at last I landed 
him, and ascertained him to be a trout 
of nearly two pounds. I had the same 
success with another of equal size, that 
likewise gave the artificial fly the pre- 
ference. My friends gratified me by 
the assurance that these were a brace of 
as fine fish as they had known to be 
caught in that stream. were re- 
markably thick in their dimensions, and 
when dressed they were as firm as a sal- 
mon, and as red as a rose. 

From this anecdote I wish you to con- 
clude, that when the water is a little dis- 
coloured, as was the case in the above 
instance, you may s yourself the 
time of catching and the vexation of 
fishing with natural flies, as it appears 
ooo the artificial will answer a much 

tter pu : 

Asa ual te the wise is said to be 
enough, and example is more striking 
than precept, these instances of my ex- 
perience may supply the place of a long 
detail of instructions. may con- 
vince you how necessary it is to study 
the palates, and even the caprice of 
these fish, and that he who exercises 
the most judgment and takes the great- 
est pains will be the most successful. 





The excellence of .a trout is to be de 
termined by the shape and size of the 
head; if the head be long, large, ang 
flabby, the body is generally lean, black. 
ish, lank, and the fish is not worth kil}. 
ing. Ifthe head be short, small and firm, 
the colours of the body bright, and th 
crimson spots distinct and lively, the 
fish is then in perfect health, his fles) 
is firm, and he is worthy of a place jp 

our basket, and a dish at your table 
e same qualities in the ech are te. 

quisite for your good sport, as for your 
tification in eating. | 

Of all river fish none are more deli. 
cious when fresh, and none more insipid 
when stale. You will find in angling 
and cookery books various receipts for 
dressing them. One of the best is plain 
boiling, with sauce composed of cavice, 
catsup, and boiled anchovies. Dress 
your trout the day they are caught, to 
give this method its whole advantage. 

The following is an approved receipt 
for pickling trout. Take half water and 
half vinegar, a handful of salt, black 

pper whole, cloves and mace; put 
in the trout, and boil them altcagiiee 
over a gentle fire. When sufficiently 
boiled take them off, and let them stand 
to cool, and when cold, take them out, 
and they are ready for the table. 

As I am convinced of your unabating 
curiosity respecting all such subjects, 
make no apology for writing to you s0 
much in detail relative to the trout, 
which is certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful natives of our streams, and one of 
the’ most interesting objects of an an- 
gler’s pursuit. 
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Tue partisans of several very eminent 
prone of our times have found it ex- 
remely ¢onvenient to separate public 
from private character, and to pretend 
that the men who were insensible of 
justice, honour, or decency in their 
domestic affairs, might- nevertheless be 
ummaculate statesmen or incorruptible 
patriots. But this doctrine is so totall 
inconsistent with all that we know of 
human nature, and is supported by such 
pes: tanger pant instances, that we have 
no fear of ever seeing it adopted by those 
who consider panier before they 


To a wpe 


of princes and sta 






as the multitude are wholly incapable 
of attaining ; and even the few whose 
oppoctunniens are more favourable, can 
only approximate to the truth. But the 
social and domestic conduct of such 
eminent persons is a matter of less diff 
cult. investigation; people in gene 
agree in their notions of the filial, com 
jugal, and paternal duties, the claims 
Wontahin and the obligations resulting 
from the various relations of civil life : 
while the conspicuous stations of public 
a render “Ege ponduct in — “4 
tions li to general observation. 
Whenever this Start is such as 
command universal applause, the publi 
pa acon eg of the same individual 


, usually be approved, or at least a 
tributed to honourable and patriot’ 
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‘ves, ‘Thus loyalty to the sovereig 
etrengthened by seidbapat to the 
man; and thrones: are secured by the 
virtues of the possessors. Our late vene- 
rable sovereign and his consort were, 

ily for the nation, the most exem- 

instances of these principles that 
ever graced a throne. They now be- 
to history, and me day new 
vf the excellence of their charac- 
ters. are seconane’ sae have. been 
particu lar! ti the numerous 
instances Hf, esis sl 7 tt and con- 
descension, as well as delightful pictures 
of their well-merited domestic happi- 

in the Letters of Mrs. Delany, 
lately published, from which we sub. 
join some extracts; previously to which, 
however, it will be necessary to state 
some circumstances the 


author. 

Delany was born May 14th, 
1700. She was the daughter of Barnard 
Granville, of Coulton, Wilts, esq. and 
niece of George, afterwards Lord Gran- 
ville. She was first married, in the 
seventeenth year of her age, to Alex- 
ander Pendarves, of Roscrow, in Corn- 
wall, esq. and after his decease to Dr. 
Patrick Delany, well known as the 
friend and intimate of Swift, and as a 
literary character of some celebrity. 
Upon his decease, in May 1768, she 
intended to fix herself at Bath, and was 
in quest of a house for that purpose. 
But the Duchess Dowager of Portland, 


of her design, went down to 
the place, and having in her early years 
formed an intimacy with Mrs. Delany; 
wished to have near her a lady from 
whom she had necessarily, for several 


= been much separated, and whose 
ie highes ane: om knew, wa in 

t ee, add to the happiness 
of her ow life. Her grace winieied 
ler solicitations; and Mrs. Delany 
wepassed her time between London 
_ M@ Bulstrode. On the death of the 
~<a r of Portland, His 
ajesty, who had frequently seen and 
mnoured Mrs. Delany with his notice 
@uisttode, assigned her for her sum- 


ence the use of a house com- 





respecting 













furnished, in St. Alban’s-street, 
i, joining to the entrance of 
®; and that the having two 


on ‘her hands might not uce 
venience with to the 
of her living, His Majesty, as 


of his ‘royal favour, con- 


er a pension of three hundred 
byear. On the 15th of April, 
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1788, after a short indisposition, she de- 
parted this life, at her house in St. 
James’s-place, having nearly completed 
the eighty-eighth year of her age. Mrs. 
Delany, among her other accomplish- 
ments, excelled in embroidery and shell- 
work ; and in the course of her life, 
sroduced many elegant specimens of 
fap skill in these respects. But what is 
more remarkable, at the age of seventy- 
four she invented a new and beautiful 
mode of exercising her ingenuity: this 
was, by the construction of a Flora, of a 
most singular kind, formed by applying 
coloured papers together, and which 
might not improperly be called a species 
of mosaic work. 





Extracts from Mrs. Delany’s Letters to 
Mrs. Hamilton.* 


Bulstrode, June 28. 1779. 


What a task you have set me, my 
dear friend ; I can no more tell you the 
articulars of all the honours I received 
ast autumn from the King and Queen, 
and eight of their royal progeny, than I 
can remember last ‘year’s clouds,—a 
simile, by-the-by, ill adapted to the grace 
and benignity of their manners, that 
gave a lustre even to Bulstrode, superior 
as it is to most places. I had formed to 
myself a very different idea of such visi- 
tors, and wished the day over; but their 
affability and good humour left no room 
for any thing but admiration and respect : 
for, with the most obliging condescen- 
sion, there was no want of proper dig- 
nity to keep the balance even. They 
were delighted with the place, but 
above all with the mistressft of it, 
whose sweetness of manners, and know- 
ledge of propriety, engage all ranks. 

e royal family (ten in all) came at 
twelve o’clock. The King drove the 
Queen in an open chaise, with a pair 
of white horses. The Prince of Wales 
and Prince Frederick rode on horseback, 


all with -proper attendants, but no 


guards. Princess Royal and Lady Wey- 
mouth, ina post-chaise; Princess i es 
ta, Princess Elizabeth, Prince Adolphus 
(about seven years old), and Lady Char- 
lotte Finch, in a coach; Prince Wil- 


‘liam, Prince Edward, Duke of Monta- 


gue, and Bishop of Lichfield, in a coach ; 





'* Dorothea, daughter of James Forth, esq. 
of Redwood, and widow of the Hon. and 
Rev. Francis Hamilton; son of James’ Earl 


of Abercorn. 
+-Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, 


Duchess Dowager: of Portland. 
Vou. XIV... ¢L 
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another coach, full of attendant gentle- 
men; amongst the numbers Mr. Smelt*, 
whose character sets him above most 
men, and does great honour to the 
King, who calls him his friend, and has 
drawn him out of his solitude (the life 
he had chosen) to enjoy his conversation 
every leisure moment. The day was as 
brilliant as could be wished, the 12th of 
August, the Prince of Wales’s birth- 
day. The gre was in a hat, and an 
Italian night-gown of purple lustring, 
trimmed with silver gauze. She is grace- 
ful and genteel; the dignity and sweet- 
ness of her manner, the perfect propriety 
of every thing she says, or does, satisfies 
every body she honours with her distinc- 
tion so much, that beauty is by no 
means wanting to make her aude 
agreeable ; and though age and long re- 
tirement from court, made me feel 
timid on my being called to make 
my appearance, I soon found myself 
perfectly at ease ; for the King’s conde- 
scension and good humour took off all 
awe, but what one must have for so 
respectable a character (severely tried by 
his enemies at home, as well as abroad). 
The three Princesses were all in frocks ; 
the King and all the men were in an 
uniform, blue and gold. They walked 
through the great apartments, which 
are in a line, and attentively observed 
every thing, the pictures in particular. 
I kept back in the drawing-room, and 
took that opportunity of sitting down ; 
when Princess Royal returned to me, 
and said the Queen missed me in the 
train: I immediately obeyed the sum- 
mons with my best alacrity. Her Ma- 
jesty met me half-wa , and seeing me 

asten my steps, called out to me, 
“Though I desired you to come, I did 
not desire you to run and fatigue your- 
self.” They all returned to the great 
drawing-room, where there were only 
two armed chairs placed in the middle 


of the room for the King and Queen.— 
The King placed the Duchess Dowager 
of Portland in his chair, and walked 
about admiring the beauties of the gree. 
Breakfast was offered—all prepared in a 
long gallery that runs the “of 


the great a ents (a suite ight 
rooms and oem closets). The . 

and all his royal children, and the rest 
of the train, chose to go to the gallery, 
where the well-furnished tables were 
set: one with tea, coffee, and chocolate ; 





. * Formerly su to his R. H. the 
Prince of Wales ; which situation he 
retired on a pension in the year 1771, 
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another with their proper accompani. 
ments of eatables, rolls, cakes, &¢.. 
another table with fruits and ices in the 
utmost perfection; which with a magi. 
cal touch had succeeded a cold repast. 
The Queen remained in the drawing. 
room: I stood at the back of her chair, 
which happening to be one of my work. 
ing, gave the Queen an opportunity of 
saying many flattering and obliging 
things. The Duchess Dowager of 
Portland brought her Majesty a sh of 
tea on a waiter, with biscuits, which 
was what she chose; after she had 
drank her tea, she would not return the 
cup to the Duchess, but got up and 
would carry it into the gallery herself, 
and was much pleased to see with what 
elegance every thing was pares no 
servants but those out of livery made 
their appearance. The gay and equ 
appearance they all made, and the satis. 
faction all expressed, rewarded the at. 
tention and politeness of the Duchess 
of Portland, who is never so happy as 
when she gratifies those she esteems 
worthy of her attention and favours. 
The young royals seemed quite happy, 
from the eldest to the youngest, and to 
inherit the gracious manners of their 
parents. 1 cannot enter upon their par- 
ticular address to me, which not only 
did me honour, but showed their hu- 
mane and benevolent respect for oll 
e. 
"The King desired me to show the 
Queen one of my books of plants : she 
seated herself in the gallery ; a table and 
the book laid before her.—I kept my 
distance till she called me to ask some 
questions about the mosaic paper-work; 
and as I stood before her Majesty, the 
King set a chair behind me. | turned 
with some confusion and hesitation, on 
receiving so great an honour, when the 
Queen said, “ Mrs. Delany, sit down, 
sit down: it is not every lady that has a 
chair brought her by a King;” so ! 
obeyed. Amongst many gracious things, 
the Queen asked me why I was not 
with the Duchess when she came; fot 
I might be sure she would ask for me! 
I was flattered, though I knew 
whom I was obliged for the distinction, 
(and doubly flattered by that.) 1 3 
knowl it in as few words as poss 
ble, and said I was particularly happy 
at that time to pay my duty to Me 
jesty, as it gave me an opportunily 
akanaon a of the Royal Family, 
which age and obscurity had depr 
me of. “Oh but,” says her Majest) 


** you have not seen all my children 
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ty? upon which the King came up 
and asked what we were ros, So ee ? 
which was repeated, and the ome 

ied to the Queen, “‘ You may put Mrs. 
act into the way of doing that, by 
naming a day for her to drink tea at 
Windsor Castle. The Duchess of Port- 
land was consulted, and the next day 
fixed upon, as the Duchess had appoint- 
ed the end of the week for going to 
Weymouth. 

e went at the hour appointed, 
seven o’clock, and were received in the 
lower private apartment at the Castle: 
went through a large room with great 
bay windows, where were all the Prin- 
cesses and youngest Princes, with their 
attendant ladies and gentlemen. We 

on to the bedchamber, where the 

n stood in the middle of the room, 
with Lady Weymouth and Lady Char- 
lotte Finch. (The King and the eldest 
Princes had walked out.) When the 
Queen took her seat, and the ladies 

ir places, she ordered a chair to be 
set for me opposite to where she sat, 
and asked me if I felt any wind from 
the door or window ?—It was indeed a 
sultry day. 
At eight the King, &c. came into the 
room, with so much cheerfulness and 
humour, that it was impossible to 
any painful restraint. It was the 
eer the King and Queen and eleven 
of the Princes and Princesses’ walking 
on the terrace. They apologized for 
ens but said the crowd expected 
m; but they left Lady Weymouth 
and the Bishop of Lichfield to entertain 
usin their absence : we sat in the bay- 
window, well pleased with our com- 
| and the brilliant show on the 
terrace, on which we looked ; the band 
of music playing all the time under the 
window.— W hen they returned we were 
summoned into the next room to tea, 
and the Royals began a ball, and danced 
tw country-dances, to the music of 
French horns, bassoons, and hautboys, 
which were the same that played on the 
mace. The King came up to the Prince 
Wales and said he was sure, when he 
onsidered how great an effort it must 
©t0 play that kind of music so-long a 
me together, that he would not con- 
miue their dancing there, but that the 
gueen and the rest of the company were 
to the wet house, and they 





















‘enew their dancing there, and 


ee 






rope music. 
m Say no more:—I cannot de- 
‘gay, the lished appear- 


of the en’s house, furnished 
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with English manufacture.—The Prince 
of Wales dances a minuet better than 
any one I have seen for many years ; 
but what would please you more, could : 
I do it justice, is the good sense and 
engaging address of one and all. 





Bulstrode, Nov. 17. 1780. 


And now, as I know you take plea- 
sure in what gives me pleasure, and does 
me honour, i must tell you of our ami- 
able, gracious Queen’s politeness, and 

may presume to add, kindness to me. 
She was told I had wished for a lock of 
her hair; shesent me one with her own 
royal fingers: she heard, (for she was 
not asked for either,) that 1 wished to 
have one of Mrs. Port’s* boys in the 
Charter-house, and she gave her com- 
mands that one of my little nephews 
should be set down in her list: you will 
easily believe 1 was anxious to make my 
proper acknowledgements, and under 
some difficulty how to do it, as I am un- 
able to pay my duty in the drawing- 
room. Fortunately an agreeable oppor- 
tunity came in my way. 

Last Saturday, the 11th of this month, 
about one o’clock, as I was sitting at 
work at my paper mosaic, in my work- 
ing dress, and all my papers littered 
about me, the Duchess Dowager of 
Portland very intent at another table, 
making a catalogue to a huge folio of 
portrait prints, her Grace’s groom of 
the cinahale announced the Gueen and 
Princess Royal, who were just driven 
into the court: I retired to change my 
dress and wait for a summons, should. 
her Majesty send me her commands. 
The Duchess kept her station to receive 
her royal visitors, and I was soon sent 
for, which gave me the opportunity I so 
much had wished, and my acknow- 
ledgements were most graciously ac- 
cepted. The Queen staid till past three, 
and left us (though no strangers to her 


“excellencies) in admiration of her good 


sense, affability blended with dignity, 
and her entertaining conversation. 
much propriety, so excellent a heart, 
such true religious principles, gave a 
lustre ‘to her royalty that crowns and 
sceptres cannot bestow. I tell you, my 
dear Madam, these particulars, that you 
partake of that admiration which I 
know your good heart will feel and en- 
joy. At the moment you are struck 
with her superiority, you love her asa 
friend, which is very rare: though I 
have long experieuced that happy union, 





* Mrs. Delany’s niece, 
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in the person for whose sake I have re- 
ceived so many honours. I should 
make you an apology for saying so much 
of a Queen, &c. who prefer virtue to 


rank; but here I present you with 
both. 


eee 


Dec. 9. 1781. 


The Queen, Xc. came about twelve 
o’clock, and caught me at my spinning- 
wheel, (the work I am now reduced to,) 
and made me spin on, and give hera 
lesson afterwards; and I must say did it 
tolerably well for a Queen. She staid 
till three o’clock: and now I suppose 
our royal visits are over for this year. 





Bulstrode, Dec. 17. 1782. 


The Queen made a morning visit here 
about three weeks ago, and brought 
only Lady Dartrey with her. ‘The 
Duchess paid her duty in return, at the 
Queen’s lodge, and 1 had the honour of 
accompanying her. The Queen was 

uite alone in her dressing-room: her 
dress was simple and elegant, in a pale 
lilach satin. She added dignity to her 
dress by her most gracious manner of 
conversing. She was making fringe in 
a frame, and did me the honour to show 
me how to do it, and to say she would 
send me such a frame as her own,>*as 
she thought it was a work that would 
not try my eyes. We were dismissed 
at three o’clock, and as we were going 
to the chaise, we met, in the passage, 
the King and his greyhounds just return- 
ed from coursing. He told the Duchess 
that he could not part with her so; but 
we must both make him a visit, and 
opened the door for us to go with him 
into the drawing-room. e Queen 
soon came to us, and invited us back to 
her ent, as the warmer place, 
and we staid till four o’clock. 


Bulstrode, Oct. 10. 1783. 

In a few days after our arrival here, 
the Duchess of Portland and I were 
sitting in the long gallery, very busy 
with our different employments, when, 
without any ceremony, his Majesty 
walked up to our table waraneained and 
unknown, till he came quite up to us. 
You my oe were at first a yo 
wi —_ ce; Dut 

his courteous and adie soon 


made him a welcome guest. He came 
to inform the Duchess of Portland of 


the Queen’s reco after her 
lying-in, whide made him doubly wel- 
Last Thursday, 2d of October, a little 
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before twelve o’clock, word was brough; 
that the Royal Family were coming yp 
the Park: and immediately after, two 
coaches-and-six, with the King on horse. 
back, and a great retinue, came Up to 
the hall door. Thecompany were, the 
King and Queen, Princess Royal, Prin. 
cess Augusta, Princess Elizabeth, Prin. 
cess Mary, and Princess Sophia. They 
were in the drawing-room before | was 
sent for, where I found the King and 
Queen and Duchess of Portland seated 
at a table in the middle of the room, 
The King, with his usual graciousness, 
came up to me, and brought me for. 
ward, and I found the Queen very 
busy in showing a very elegant machine 
to the Duchess of Portland, which was 
a frame for weaving of fringe, of a new 
and most delicate structure, and would 
take up as much paper as has already 
been written upon to describe it mi- 
nutely, yet it is of such simplicity as to 
be very useful. You will easily imagine 
the grateful feeling I had when the 

een presented it to me, to make up 
some knotted fringe which she saw me 
about. The King, at the same time, 
said he must contribute something to 
my work, and presented me with a gol 
knotting shuttle, of most exquisite 
workmanship and taste; and [ am at 
this time, while I am dictating the let- 
ter, knotting white silk, to fringe the 

which is to contain it. 

n the Monday after, we were ap- 
pointed to go to the lodge at Windsor, 
at two o’clock. We were first taken 
into the Duchess of Ancaster’s dressing- 
room; in a quarter of an hour after, to 
the King and Queen in the drawing- 
room, ae had nobody with them but 
Prince Alverstaden, the Hanoverian 
minister, which gave me an opportunity 
of hearing the Queen speak German ; 
and I may say, it was the first time | 
had received pleasure from what I did 
not understand ; but there was such a 
fluency and sweetness in her manner of 
speaking it, that it sounded as gentle as 
Italian. ° 


There were two chairs brought in, for 
the Duchess of Portland and myself to 
sit on, (by order of their Mayesties,) 
which were easier than those belonging 
to the room.— We were seated near the 


door that o into the concert-room. 
The King di them to play Handel 
and Geminiani’s music, which he was 


eased to say was to grat 
are flattering honours. - 


indulge so much upon this 
t that I depend upon your 


: 


i 
ri 
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idering it proceeding more from 
oe eele than sanion-—~ The three eldest 








came into the room in about 
half an hour after we were seated, 
When the concert of music was over, 
the young Princess Amelia, nine weeks 
old, was sent for, and brought in by her 
nurse and attendants. The — took 
her in his arms, and presented her to 
the Duchess of Portland and to me. 
Youraflectionate heart would have been 
delighted with the royal domestic scene ; 
an example worthy of imitation by all 
ranks, and, indeed, adding dignity to 
their high station. 


St. James’s Place, May 19. 1785. 


Since I last wrote to you, I have had 
an intercourse with his Majesty again 
byway of letter, on his returning the 
books of Mr. Handel’s music, which 
wy nephew, J. Dewes, had lent him. 
The ing’s letter was very gracious and 
condescending ; much pleased with some 
music that was new to him among the 
books, and sent his acknowledgments 
tomy nephew in the most o liging 
manner; adding, that he would not as 
me to come and hear it performed at 
the Queen’s house till the spring was so 
far advanced, that it might be safe for 
meto venture. On Thursday, the Qth 
of May, I received a note fed Lady 
Wi th, to tell me the Queen in- 
ited me to her Majesty’s house; to 
come at seven o’clock with the Duchess 
Dowager of Portland, to hear Mrs. 
Siddons read “The Provoked Husband.” 
You may believe I obeyed the royal 
simmons, and was much entertained. 
pad eee. me, as I had no 

unity of hearing or seein 

Mn Siddons nf she fully answere 
ions: her person and man- 
cee? agreeable. We were re- 
ved in the great drawing-room by the 
and Queen, their five daughters, 
ar ward. Besides the royal 
ally, there were only the Duchess 
vowager of Portland, her daughter 
My Weymouth, and her beautiful 
wand-daughter Lady Aylesford ; Lord 

. i Harcourt, Lady Charlotte 









of Montague, and the 
Men attendant on the King. 
}were two rows of chairs for the 
any, the length of the room. 

t Majesties sat in the middle of 
i tow, with the Princesses on 
ind, which filled it. The rest of 
~sadies were seated in the row behind 
~» aid as there was a space be- 
“*i that and the wall, the lords and 
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gentlemen that were admitted stood 
there. Mrs. Siddons read standing, and 
had a desk with candles before her: she 
behaved with great propriety, and read 
two acts of the Provoked Husband, 
which was abridged, by leaving out Sir 
Francis and Lady Wronghead’s parts, 
&c.; but she introduced John Moody’s 
account of the journey, and read it ad- 
mirably. ‘The part of Lord and Lady 
Townley’s reconciliation she worked up 
finely, and made it very affecting. She 
also read Queen Katharine’s last speech 
in King Henry VIII. She was allowed 
three pauses, to go into the next room 
and refresh herself for half an hour each 
time. After she was dismissed, their 
Majesties detained the company some 
time, to talk over what had passed, 
which was not the least agreeable part 
of the entertainment. I was so flattered 
by their most kind reception of me, that 
I really did not feel the fatigue, not- 
withstanding I believe it was past 
twelve before we made our last courtesy. 





St. Alban’s Street, Windsor, Sept. 20, 1785. 


On Saturday, the 3d of this month, 
one of the Queen’s messengers came 
and brought me the following letter 
from her Majesty, written with her own 
hand :— 

«* My dear Mrs. Delany will be glad 
to hear that I am charged by the King 
to summon her to her new abode at 
Windsor for Tuesday next, where she 
will find all the most essential parts of 
the house ready, excepting some little 
trifles, which it will be better for Mrs. 
Delany to direct herself in person, or 
by her little deputy, Miss Port. I need 
not, I hope, add, that I shall be ex- 
tremely glad and happy to see so amiable 
an inhabitant in this our sweet retreat ; 
and wish, very sincerely, that my dear 
Mrs. Delany may enjoy every blessing 
amongst us that her merits deserve. 
That we may long enjoy her amiable 
company, Amen! These are the érue 
sentiments of 

“* My dear Mrs. Delany’s 
“< Very affectionate Queen, 
“« CHARLOTTE.” 


Queen’s Lodge, Windsor, Sept. 3. 1785. 

P.S. “I must also beg that Mrs. 
Delany will choose her own time of 
coming, as will best suit her own con- 
venience.” 


My Answer. 


‘It is impossible to express how I 
am overwhelmed with your Majesty’s 
excess of goodness to me. 1 shall, with 
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the warmest duty and most humble re- 
spect, obey a command that bestows 
such honour and happiness on your Ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful and most obedient 
humble servant, - 
«« And subject, 
** Mary Devany.” 


I received the Queen’s letter at din- 
ner, and was obliged to answer it in- 
stantly, with my own hand, without 
seeing a letter 1 wrote. I thank God 1 
had strength enough to obey the graci- 
ous summons on the day appointed. I 
arrived here about eight o’clock in the 
evening, and found his Majesty in the 
house ready to receive me. t threw 
myself at his feet, indeed unable to utter 
a word ; he raised and saluted me, and 
said he meant not to stay longer than to 
desire I would order every thing that 
could make the house comfortable and 
agreeable to me, and then retired. 

Truly I found nothing wanting, as it 
is as pleasant and commodious as | could 
wish it to be, with a very pretty garden, 
which joins to that of the Queen’s 
Lodge. The next morning her Majest 
sent one of her Ladies to know how I 
had rested, and how I was in health, 
and whether her coming would not be 
troublesome? You may be sure I ac- 
cepted the honour, and she came about 
two ‘o’clock. I was lame, and could 
not go down, as I ought to have done, 
to the door; but her Majesty came up 
stairs, and I received her on my knees. 
Our meeting was mutually affecting ; 
she well knew the value of what I had 
lost, and it was some time after we were 
seated (for she always makes me sit 
down) before we could either of us 
speak. It is impossible for me to do 
justice to her great condescension and 
tenderness, which were almost equal to 
what I had lost. She repeated, in the 
strongest terms, her wish, and the 
King’, be I a a easy and as 

as they co ssibly make me ; 

that they wived all piven de and de- 
sired to come to me like friends. The 
een delivered me a paper from the 

ing, which contained the first quarter 
of 300/. per annum, which his Majesty 
allows me out of his Privy Purse. Their 
Majesties have drank tea with me five 
times, and the Princesses three. They 
enerally stay two hours, or longer. In 
I sy ogy wee or heard from 

every day. ve not yet been 
7 Queen’s Lodge, though they have 


expressed an ‘for me to come ; 
but I have still ‘so sad a drawback upon 
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my spirits, that I must decline the ho. 
nour till I am better able to enjoy jt. 
as yg Bones the ness not to press 
me. heir visits here are paid in the 
most quiet private manner, like those 
of the most consoling and interested 
friends ; so that I may truly say, they 
are a royal cordial, and I see very few 
people besides. ‘They are very cop. 
descending in their notice of my niece 
and think her a fine girl. She is de. 
lighted, as is very natural, with all the 
joys of the place. I have been three 
times at the King’s private chapel at 
early yers, eight o’clock, where the 
royal family constantly attend ; and they 
walk home to breakfast afterwards, 
whilst I am conveyed in a very elegan 
new chair home, which the King has 
made me a present of for that purpose. 





St. Alban’s Street, Windsor, Nov. 9. 1785, 
I have been several evenings at the 
Queen’s Lodge, with no other com. 
pany but theirown most lovely family. 
hey sit round a large table, on which 
are books, work, pencils, and _papcr. 
The Queen has the goodness to make 
me sit down next to her; and delights 
me with her conversation, which is in- 
forming, elegant, and pleasing, beyond 
description, whilst the younger part of 
the family are drawing and working, 
&e. &c. the beautiful babe, Princess 
Amelia, bearing her part in the enter- 
tainment ; sometimes in one of her 
sister’s laps; sometimes playing with 
the King on the carpet; which, 4- 
together, exhibits such a delightful 
scene, as would require an Addison’s 
pen, or a Vandyke’s pencil, to do justice 
to. In the next room is the band of 
music, who play from eight o’clock till 
ten. The Kin generally directs them 
what pieces of music to play, chiefly 
Handel’s, 
Windsor, July 3. 17%. 
During my short stay in London in 
the winter, many alterations were made 
in my house here, which my great bene- 
factors thought would make it more 
commodious to me; and indeed tt }s 
now a most complete, elegant, com- 
fortable dwelling: and I am a re- 
ceiving marks of attention and kindness 
that cannot be expressed. The constant 
course of my living at present, from 
which I vary very little, is as follows: 
I seldom miss going to early prayers # 
the King’s chapel, at eight o’clock, 
where I never fail of seeing their Ma- 
jesties and all the royal family. The 
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common way Of going up to the chapel 
‘s through the great entrance into the 
i ve, which is a large room with stone 
‘lars, at the corner of which is a nar- 
row winding staircase, which leads to 
the chapel; but their Majesties, with 
their usual goodness and indulgence, 
have ordered that I should be admitted 
the great staircase, which is a 
very easy ascent. When chapel is over, 
ll the congregation make a line in the 
eat portico till their Majesties have 
passed ; for they always walk to chapel 
and back again, and speak to every body 
of consequence as they pass: indeed, it 
isadelightful - to see so much beau- 
ty, dignity, an condescension, united 
as they are in the royal family. I come 
home to breakfast qeety about nine 
o'clock : if I and the weather are well 
enough, 1 take the air for two hours. 
The rest of the morning is devoted to 
business, and the company of my par- 
ticular friends. 1 admit no formal visi- 
tors, as 1 really have not time or spirits 
for it, and every body here is very civil 
and yery considerate. My afternoons I 
keep entirely to myself, that I may have 
no interruption whenever my royal 
neighbours condescend to visit me: their 
usual time of coming is between six and 
seven o’clock, and generally stay till be- 
tween eight and nine. They always 
drink tea here, and my niece has the 
honour of dealing it about to all the 
royal family, as they will not suffer me 
to do it (though it is my place) ; the 
Queen always placing me upon the sofa 
by her, and the King when he sits down, 
which is seldom, sits next the sofa. In- 
deed, their visits are not limited to the 
afternoons, for their Majesties often call 
on me in a morning ind take me as they 
find me, not suffering any body to give 
me notice of their being come. Great 
amy awe is, their Majesties have such 
sweetness of manners that it takes off 
painful sensation. : icd vias 
An event has taken place lately which 
uves Me great satisfaction: I am sure 
ot ate acquainted with the novel en- 
ited Cecilia, much admired for its good 
i, variety of character, delicacy of 
miment, Sc. &c.: there is nothing 
#,and amiable, and agreeable men- 
om in’ he book that is not possessed 
Me author of it, Miss Burney: I 
© Dee! ‘amp with her now three 
er e diffidence of herself, 
fanding her great genius, and 
ause she has met with, adds 
ul her excellencies, and all im- 
SH acquaintance. In the course 
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of this last year, she has been so good as 
to pass a few weeks with me at Wind- 
sor, which gave the Queen an opportu- 
nity of seeing and talking wah. her, 
which her Majesty was so gracious to 
admit of. One of the principal ladies 
that attend the Queen’s person as dresser 
is going to retire into her own country, 
being in too bad a state of health to con- 
tinue her honourable and delightful em- 
ployment, for such it must be near such 
a queen ; and Miss Burney is to be the 
happy successor, chosen by the pee 
without any particular recommendation 
from any body. I believe she comes 
into waiting next week. 





St. Alban’s Street, Windsor, Sept. 24. 1786. 

[am sure you must be very sensible 
how thankful I am to Providence for 
the late wonderful escape of his Majest 
from the stroke of assassination : a ms § 
the horror that there was a_ possibility 
that such an attempt would be made, 
shocked me so much at first, that I 
could hardly enjoy the blessing of such 
a preservation. The King would not 
suffer any body to inform the Queen of 
that event, till he could show himself 
in person to her. He returned to Wind- 
sor as soon as the council was over. 
When his Majesty entered the Queen’s 
dressing-room, he found her with the 
two eldest Princesses ; and entering, in 
an animated manner, said, ‘“‘ Here L am, 
safe and well!” The Queen suspected 
from this saying, that some accident had 
happened, on which he informed her 
of the whole affair. The Queen stood 
struck and motionless for some time, 
till the Princesses burst into tears, in 
which she immediately found relief by 
joining withthem. Joy soon succeeded 
this agitation of mind, on the assurance 
that the person was insane that had the 
boldness to make the attack, which took 
off all aggravating suspicion ; and it has 


_ been the-means of showing the whole 


kingdom, that the King has the hearts 
of his subjects. I must tell you a par- 
ticular gracious attention to me on the 
occasion: their Majesties sent imme- 
diately to my house to give orders I 
should not be told of it till the next 
morning, for fear the agitation should 
ive me a bad night. Dowager Lady 

pencer was in the house with me, and 
went with me to early prayers, next 
morning, at eight o’clock; and after 
chapel was over she separated herself 
from me, and had a long conference with 
the King and Queen, as they stopped to 
speak to her on our coming out of chapel. 
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When we returned to breakfast, I taxed 
her with her having robbed me of an 
opportunity of hearing what their Ma- 
jesties said to her, by standing at such 
a distance. She told me, it was a secret ; 
but she had now their permission to tell 
me what it was, and then informed me 
of the whole affair. 

I was commanded in the evening to 
attend them at the Lodge, where I spent 
the evening; the happiness of being 
with them nota little increased by seeing 
the fulness of joy that appeared on every 
countenance. 


—_————— 


Windsor, December 25th. 1786. 


Their Majesties were so gracious as 
to hint a wish of my spending some 
days at Kew when they were there, and 
to make it completely agreeable and 
commodious, engaged Mr. and Mrs. 
Smeit, who live there, to invite me to 
their house, a pleasure of itself that 
would have given me wings for the un- 
dertaking; and accordingly I availed 
myself of the command Fade, and the 
invitation of the other, and spent part of 
two weeks there. We were appointed 
to dine every day at Miss Burney’s table, 
at the Lodge, which we did almost every 
day. It is very magnificent, and the 
society very agreeable: about eight or 
ten persons, belonging to their Majesties. 
Coffee was ready about six o’clock, 
which was immediately after dinner: 
about seven the King generally walked 
into the room, addressing every body 
with the most delightful condescension, 
and after that, commanded me and Mrs. 
Smelt to follow him into the Queen’s 
apartment, where we drank tea, and 
stayed till near ten o’clock. It is im- 
possible to describe the pleasure and 
satisfaction such a society bestowed. 
Princess Elizabeth, who, | thank God, 
is now — restored to health, was 
not well enough at that time to make 
one of that society, so that her sisters 
took their turns of being with her. 





Windsor, August 11. 1787. 

The Queen has had the goodness to 
command me to come to the Lodge, 
whenever it is quite easy to me to do it, 
without sending particularly for me, 
lest it should embarrass me to refuse 
that honour; so that most evenings, at 
half-an-hour past seven, I go to Miss 
Burney’s apartment, and when the royal 
family return from the Terrace, the 
King, or one of the Princesses (generally 
the Princess Amelia, just 
four years old) come into the room, 
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take ine by the hand, and lead me jn,, 
the drawing-room, where there is 
chair ready for me by the Queen’s cj, 
hand: the three eldest Princesses ,j, 
found the table, and the ladies j, 
waiting, Lady Charlotte Finch ap) 
Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave. A vacan, 
chair is left for the King, whenever h, 
pleases to sit down in it. Every one j, 
employed with pencil, needle, or kno. 
ting. Between the pieces of music the 
conversation is} easy and pleasant ; and 
for an hour before the conclusion of the 
whole, the King plays at backgammon 
with one of his equerries, and | am 
nerally dismissed: [ then go to Mis 
urney’s room again, where Miss Por 
generally spends the evenings that I am 
at the Lodge, and has an opportunity of 
being in very good company there. © 





To Mrs. Frances Hamilton. 

October, 1787, 

* * * * T left Mrs. Delany in per. 
fect health; and, the day before, cu: 
the two profiles I send you ; the largest 
much the likest, and so much s0, the 
ueen desired one. Mrs. Delany actu. 
ally went on Wednesday last to Mr. 
Locke’s, twenty-two miles from Wind- 
sor, to spend some days. One little 
anecdote of the Queen struck me, asa 
stronger instance of her real tender feel- 
ing towards our dear old friend, than all 
her bounties or honours. As soon 3 
the Duchess of Portland died, Mrs. 
Daleny got into a chaise to go to her 
own house; the Duke followed her, 
begging to know what she would ac- 
cept of, that belonged to his mother; 
Mrs. Delany recollected a bird that the 
Duchess always fed and kept io her 
own room, desired to have it, and felt 
towards it, as you must suppose. Ina 
few days she got a bad fever, and the 
bird died ; but for some hours she was 
too ill even to recollect her bird. The 
Queen had one of the same sort, which 
she valued extremely (a weaver bird); 
she took it with her own hands, and 
while Mrs. Delany slept, had the cage 
brought, and put the own bird into tt, 
charging every one not to let it go 9 
near Mrs. Delany, as that she could 
perceive the change, till she was enough 
recovered to bear the loss of her first 
favourite. This requires no comment, 


as it speaks st ly for itself. * * 
Taste oR. PRESTON. 


London, St. James's Place, Jan. 18th. 18 


The day before I intended to leave 
Windsor, when Mary Ann {Miss Port} 
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and were set down to our little dinner, 
one simple dish of veal-collops, without 
notice, the Queen walked into the 
dining-room, and said,I must not be an 
with my servant, for she would come in, 
and that my dinner smelt so well, she 
would mabe of it with ine. I was both 
delighted and confused with the honour 
conferred upon me. Miss Port very 
readily resigned her place, and became 
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our attendant. The Queen honoured my 
humble board, not only by partaking of 
it, (which she did to make me go on 
with my dinner,) but commended it 
very much. Soon after the clock struck 
four, her Majesty said she would resign 
her place ; for she came to see me on 
purpose to prevent my venturing out in 
the evening, lest I should catch cold 
before my journey. 





REMARKS ON THE SUPPOSED HABITATIONS OF COLUMBUS, PETRARCH, AND 


JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


M. Rostn, a French writer, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1807, in three volumes, 
a narrative of Travels in the interior of 
Louisiana, West Florida, Martinique, 
and St. Domingo. In the last-men- 
tioned island, which he visited in 1802, 
he saw the ruins of a deserted mansion, 
surrounded with thorn-bushes, shrubs, 
and nettles. While resting upon these 


ruins, he did not fail to make some. 


highly philosophical reflections on the 
eo hate aibare of all human: things. 
On considering the fate of many great 
men, he was filled with profound pity, 
and his indignation carl 5 itself in vehe- 
ment censure of the ingratitude and in- 
justice of mankind. But what mansion 
was it that occasioned these grave me- 
ditations? Ah! replies M. Robin with 
asigh, it was the habitation of Cliristo- 
phoro Colombo. 
It belongs to the learned historians 
and biographers of the illustrious and 
te conqueror of the new 
world to.discuss and decide the ques- 
tion, whether he ever had inclination 
orieisure for building castles in St. Do- 
mingo. During his first visit he erected 
asmall wooden fort, which in his se- 
yi he saw in ashes, surround- 
ed by the mutilated carcases of thirty- 
of his companions whom he had 
‘behind. At the time of his third 
fage he found the colony in a state 
% confusion and actual insurrection ; 
he had then to struggle against the most 
lent spirit of persecution. In his 
urth voy Colombo was received 
Mi specious friendship by the traitors, 
Yando and Varros, and soon obliged to 
wake himself to flight, and to quit, 
mt all pos ble expedition, the former 
ate of his glory, but then of his 
sity and humiliation. Whoever 
&$ a merely superficial acquaint- 
ih th C memorable history of the 
MontTaoty Mac.—No. 80. 
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discovery of America, would be exceed- 
ingly puzzled to tell at what time Co- 
lombo could have resided in this noble 
mansion, which is situated in a retired 
and beautiful valley. The inhabitants 
of St. Domingo*, however, unanimous- 
ly assured M. Robin that this mansion 
had belonged to Christophoro Colombo. 
It is not improbable that this building 
may be in the same predicament as Pe- 
trarca’s chateau at Vaucluse, which 
the inhabitants of this charming valley 
never fail to point out to the curious 
traveller. Yet Petrarca no more dwelt 
in a chateau at Vaucluse than Colombo 
in the island of St. Domingo. The 
building, seated on a lofty rock, which 
is shewn as the residence of Petrarch, 
belonged to the bishops of Cavaillon 
and lords of Vaucluse. The modest 
dwelling of the swan of the Sorgue was, 
on the contrary, a simple peasant’s cot- 
tage, which he somewhat improved to 
render it more commodious. This 
house experienced the same fate as Co- 
lombo’s little fort in St. Domingo. On 
Christmas-day, 1335, it was first plun- 
dered, and then set on fire, bya band of 
robbers who had for some time previous 
haunted the vicinity of Vaucluse. Not 
a vestige of it remains, because the 
stones were applied by the inhabitants 
of the valley to other purposes; never- 
theless, out of a hundred travellers who 
visit Vaucluse from respect to the me- 
mory of Petrarca and ura, at least 
ninety-nine believe they have seen the 





* The town of St. Domingo was built in 
1494 by Bartolomeo Colombo, Christopher’s 
brother, but it was not the same place that 
M. Robin visited. The ancient town found 
ed by Bartolomeo was completely destroyed 
by a most tremendous hurricane in 1502. 
It was situated on the east bank of the 
Ozama, whereas the present town stands on 
the west bank of that stream. 
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of the philosophic poet, just 
as M. in believed he had seen that 
of the great navigator. Of Petrarca’s 
residences, his house at Arqua, near 
Padua, is the only one still standing, 
and this cannot certainly be considered 
as a chateau. 

A French proverb says, A beau men- 
tir qui vient de loin—in plain English, 
He who travels far may lie as much as 
he pleases. Buta person has no occa- 
sion to go very far to be entitled to the 
srivilege of retailing wonders. At 
Corfu the people shew a house in 
which, according to their account, 
Judas Iscariot resided. ‘They tell you 
at the same time that the stones of which 
it is built could never be dispersed ; for 
if any of them be carried away even to 
the iounns of one hundred leagues, it 
soon returns to its former place. Of 
course this house need not apprehend 
the fate of Petrarca’s at Vaucluse. 

To the tales which occasioned the 
preceding observations may be added 
a few authenticated facts respecting 
Christophoro Colombo. 

A dissertation by Gerolamo Serra, 
Francesco Carrega, and Domenico Piag- 
gio, in the third volume of the Memorie 
dell’ Academia delle Scienze, Lettere ed 
Arti di Genova nel 1814, leaves no doubt 
whatever as to the native country of 
this navigator. The statements of those 
respectable academicians are perfectly 
satisfactory, and after such convincing 
proofs as they have adduced, farther evi- 
dence seems unnecessary. Another 
document, hitherto unknown, has how- 
ever been recently brought forward ; and 
as the circulation tan work in which 
it appears may per not extend for 
aoa time be eek Siva’ tienine of Italy, a 
brief notice of it is subjoined. 

M, Bianchi, in his Osservazioni sul 
Clima, sul Territorio, e sulle Acque della 
Liguria maritima (Genoa, 1817-1818, 
2 vols. 8vo.), informs us, that in the 
archives of the town of Savona is pre- 
served the will of a certain Niccolo di 
Monleone G. Giovanni, which was de- 
pret on the 20th of March, 1472, with 
igi Moreno, the notary. In this instru- 
ment Chri Colombo, son of Do- 
minico, is named among the witnesses 
who were ent at the transaction, 
and described as a Genoese—vi é guali- 
ficato per Genovese. Christophoro was 
born in 1445, and was consequently at 
that time 27 years old. This will may 
possibly contribute to elucidate some 
circumstances of the life of Colombo, 
especially as his biographers possess but 


dwellin 
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very _— particulars concerning this 
period. Christophoro first went to se, 
as a youth of fifteen, with an expedition 
bound to Naples in 1460; from tha 
time we lose sight of him, and we knoy, 
nothing more than that he became ¢, 

tain of a ship, frequented the northery 
seas, was in several naval engagemen;; 
and saved his life by swimming ney, 
Lisbon, where we again find him j, 
1474, and where he wrote the well. 
known letter to Paolo Toscanellj of 
Florence. This was, of course, two 
ta subsequent to the date of Moy. 
eone’s will. In 1475 Colombo alarmed 
the coasts of the Mediterranean anq 
Adriatic seas with a fleet. Sabellico 
calls him Archipirata illustris ; but jt js 
not known for certain to which (Co. 
lombo he alludes, as there were two 
other admirals of that name _ before 
Christophoro. We shall dwell 1 
longer on this point, as we had no 
other object than on the one hand to 
produce a new proof that Christophoro 
was a native of Genoa, and to shew on 
the other, that on the 20th of March, 
1472, he was at Savona and not at sea— 
a fact that may be of some use to future 
inquirers. 

t has just been observed that there 
were two admirals of the name of Co- 
lombo, one af whom was nephew to 
the other, and who were known before 
Christophoro acquired celebrity. Be- 
sides these there was a third, who was 
neither a Genoese nor Piedmontese, 
nor even an Italian, but a Frenchman. 
This Colombo was vice-admiral of 
France, during the reign of Louis XI, 
and the same who in 1479 took eighty 
Dutch vessels and carried them into the 
ports of Normandy. Respecting this 
officer the learned and acute Leibnitz 
fell into a temporary error, by confound- 
ing him, in his Codex Juris Gentium di- 
plomaticus, with our Christophoro. This 
mistake he corrected in the Supplement 
to his Codex published in 1700, under 
the title of Mantissa Codicis Juris Gen- 
tium diplomatici, after it had been point: 
ed out to him by his correspondent, 
Nicholas Thoynard, a learned French 
poueoner, antiquary, and historia’, who 

ied in 1706. 

The real name of the French vice-s- 
miral, which is sometimes spelt Cov- 
lomb, at others Coulomp an Coulon, 
was Guillaume de Caseneuve. +” 
surname Colombo was probably only . 
nom de guerre, assumed by him, as ¥® 
customary in those times, to place hi 
self on an equality with his formidable 
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ue in the Mediterranean, the Ar- habebatur, says Justin, Hist. lib. 43; 
virata illustris. ‘The term Pirata was and we may ask, are not similar notions 
not then considered as any disgrace. 


prevalent, even at the present day, in re- 


Latrocinium maris tls temporibus glorie gard to conquerors either by sea or land? 





LETTERS TO MR. MALTHUS, ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
AND PARTICULARLY ON THE GENERAL STAGNATION OF COMMERCE. 
BY M. SAY. 


LETTER I. 
SIR, 

Evexy person who takes an inte- 
rest in the new and interesting science 
of political economy, will certainly read 
the work with which it has lately been 
enriched by your talents. You are not 
one of those authors who claim the at- 
tention of the public, without having 
any information to communicate ; and 
when the importance of the subject is 
added to the celebrity of the writer, 
when the question in debate is that 
momentous one to civilized society, 
namely, what are its means of existence 
and enjoyment? the curiosity of readers 
will undoubtedly be excited in an ex- 
traordinary degree. 

I shall not attempt, Sir, to add my 
suffrage to that of the public, in point- 
ing out the just and ingenious observa- 
tions in your book ; the undertaking 
would be too laborious. Nor shall 1 
here discuss with you some points, to 
which, I think, you attach an impor- 
tance which does not belong to them : 
I should be sorry to annoy either you or 
the public with pedantic disputes. But, 
I regret to say, 1 find in your doctrines 
some fundamental principles which, if 
admitted under the imposing sanction 
of your authority, would occasion a 

€ movement in a science of 
our extensive information and 
great talents are so worthy to assist the 


the first place my attention is fixed 

by the inquiry, so important to the 
present interests of society: What is 
ue cause of the general glut of all the 
arkets. in the world, to which mer- 
handize is incessantly carried to be sold 
baloss? What is the reason that in 
eim@erior of every state, notwithstand- 
liga desire of action adapted to all the 
elpements of industry, there exists 
Wersally a difficulty of finding lucra- 
€ employ ments? And when the 
ause of this chronic disease is found, 
What means is it to be remedied? 
uestions depend the tranquil- 
}Aappiness of nations : and since 
ission tends to their illustration, 
ut thought it unworthy of your 
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attention, or that of the enlightened 
public. 

Since the time of Adam Smith, poli- 
tical economists have agreed that we do 
not in reality buy the objects we con- 
suine, with the money or circulating 
coin which we pay for them. We must 
in the first place have bought this 
money itself by the sale of our produce. 
To the proprietor of the mines whence 
this money is obtained, it is a produce 
with which he purchases such commo- 
dities as he may have occasion for: to 
all those into whose hands this money 
afterwards passes, it is only the price of 
the produce which they have themselves 
created by means of their stock in lands, 
capital, or industry. In selling this, 
they exchange their produce for money ; 
and they afterwards exchange this mo- 
ney for objects of consumption. It is 
then in strict reality with their produce 
that they make their purchases; it is 
aes: 8 for them to buy any articles 
whatever to a greater amount than that 
which they have produced either by 
themselves, or by means of their capi- 
tals and lands. 

From these premises I had drawn a 
conclusion which appeared to me evi- 
dent, but which seems to have startled 
you. I had said, ‘ As each of us can 
only purchase the produce of others 
with his own produce—as the value we 
can buy is equal to the value we can 
produce, the more men can produce 
the more they will purchase. ence 
follows the other conclusion, which you 


‘refuse to admit: that if certain goods 


remain unsold, it is because other goods 
are not produced ; and that it is pro- 
duction alone which opens markets to 
produce. 

1 am aware that this proposition has 
a paradoxical appearance which creates 
prejudices against it; I know that com- 
mon prejudices are more likely to su 
port the opinions of those who maintain 
that there is too much produce, because 


every body is engaged in creating it: 


that instead of constantly producing, we 
ought to increase unproductive con- 
sumption, and devour our old capitals 
instead of accumulating new ones. 
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This doctrine has indeed appearances in 
its favour: it may be supported by ar- 
— ; and may interpret facts in its 
avour. But, Sir, when Copernicus 
and Galileo first taught that the sun 
(although it was daily seen to rise in the 
east, ascend majestically to the meri- 
dian, and decline at evening in the 
west) never moved from its station, they 
also had to contend with universal pre- 
judice, the opinion of antiquity, the 
evidence of the senses: yet ought they 
to have renounced the demonstrations 
resulting from sound philosophy? I 
should wrong you, were I to doubt of 
your answer. 

To proceed. When I advance that 
produce opens a vent for produce; that 
the means of industry, whatever the 
may be, when left to themselves, al- 
ways tend to the objects most necessary 
to nations, and that these necessary ob- 
jects create at once new populations 
and new enjoyments for those popula- 
tions, all appearances are not against 
me. Let us only look back two hun- 
dred years, and suppose that a trader 
had carried a rich cargo to the places 
where New York and Philadelphia now 
stand; would he have sold it? Sup- 
pose then that, after escaping the hazards 
of the climate, he had “succeeded in 
founding there an agricultural or manu- 
facturing establishment; would he have 
there sold a single article of his produce? 
No, undoubtedly. He must have con- 
sumed them himself. Why do we now 
see the contrary? Why is the mer- 
chandize ‘carried to, or made at Phila- 
delphia or New York, sure to be even- 
tually sold? It seems to me evident 
that it is because the cultivators, the 
traders, and now even the manufac- 
turers of New York, Philadelphia, and 
the adjacent provinces, create or procure 
there some produce, by means of which 
they purchase what is brought to them 
from other quarters. 

Perhaps it will be said that what is 
true with respect to a new state, may 
not be applicable to an old one. There 
was in America room for new producers 
and new consumers ; but in a country 
which already contains more producers 
than sufficient, additional consumers 
onlyare wanting. Permit me toanswer, 
that the only true consumers are those 
who on their side produce, because 
they alone can buy the produce of 
others; and that unproductive con- 
sumers can buy nothi unless by 
means of the value created by those who 


produce. 


[Sept. 1, 


It is probable that ever since the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, when England wag 
not half so populous as at present, j; 
has been found that the number of 
hands exceeded the quantity of Jabour. 
I desire no other proof than the poor 
laws of that period, the consequences of 
which constitute one of the most dap. 
gerous diseases of England. The prin. 
cipal object of those laws is to furnish 
work to the unfortunate who cannoy 
obtain employment. They had no em. 
sloyment, in a country which has since 
ae able to employ twice or thrice the 
number of workmen. What is the 
reason, Sir, however unfortunate the 
situation of Great Britain may now be, 
that much greater quantities of good; 
are now sold there than in the time of 
Elizabeth? Whence can this arise, up. 
less from the fact that the produce of 
that country is now greater? One man 

roduces an article which he exchanges 
for another article produced by his 
neighbour. The means of subsistence 
being greater, the population has in. 
creased, yet every one has been better 
provided for. It is the power of pro- 
ducing which makes the diflerence be- 
tween a country and a desert ; and the 
more a country produces, the more it 
is populous, advanced in civilization, 
and provided with the necessaries oflife. 

You will probably not object to this 
observation which appears so obvious; 
but you deny the consequences which | 
draw from it. I have advanced that 
whenever there is a glut, a superabun- 
dance of several sorts of merchandize, it 
is because other articles are not produced 
in sufficient quantities to be exchanged 
for the former; and if those who pro- 
duce the latter could provide more cf 
them or of other goods, the former 
would then find the vent which they 
required : in short, that the superabun- 
dance of goods of one description arises 
from the deficiency of goods of another 
description. You, on the contraly, 
assert that there may be a superabun- 
dance of goods of all sorts at once ; and 
you adduce several facts in favour of 
your opinion. M. Sismondi had already 
opposed my doctrine; and I am happy 
to quote here his strongest expressions, 
that I may not deprive you of any 
your advan , and that I may answe! 
you and M. Sismondi at once. _ 

*« Europe,” says that ingenious 3 
thor, “has in every part arrived at the 
ren of possessing industry and mane 

turing power superior to its want 
He adds that the consequent accumus 
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tion and incumbrance begins to affect 
the rest of the world. “‘ In reading the 
commercial reports, the journals and 
gecounts of travellers, we see on every 
side proofs of the superabundant pro- 
duction which exceeds consumption ; 
of the manufacturing industry which is 
pro rtioned, not to the demand, but 
to the capital which speculators wish to 
employ; of that mercantile activity 
which impels the merchants in crowds 
to every new market, and exposes them 
by turns to ruinous losses, in every 
branch of commerce from which they 
looked for profit. We have seen mer- 
chandize of every description, but above 
all that of England, the great manu- 
facturing power, abounding in all the 
markets at Italy in a proportion so far 
exceeding the demand, that the mer- 
chants, to regain a part of their capital, 
have been obliged to part with them at 
aloss of a fourth or a third, instead of 
any profit. The torrent of commerce 

ed from Italy, flowed upon Ger- 
many, Russia, and Brazil, and soon 
found in those countries similar ob- 
stacles.”’ 

“ The latest journals announce simi- 
lar losses in new countries. In August 
1818, they complained at the Cape of 
Good Hope that all the warehouses 
were filled with European merchandize, 
which, although offered at lower prices 
than in Europe, could not be sold. 
Similar complaints were made in June 
atCaleutta. At first a strange pheno- 
menon had been seen, that of England 
sending her cotton goods, &c. to India, 
and consequently succeeding in working 
oo the half-naked people of 

stan, by reducing her workmen 
toa still more miserable existence. But 
the direction thus capriciously given to 
commerce did not last long. At this 
timé English manufactures are cheaper 
inthe Indies than in England. In May, 
twas found necessary to re-export from 

w Holland European merchandize 
which had been carried thither in ex- 
cessive quantities. Buenos Ayres, New 
Grenada, and Chili, are sending back 
goods in a similar way. 

Mr. Fearon’s journey in the United 









“eS, concluded only in the spring of 
“8; presents the same spectacle in a 
aner still more striking. From one 
Temity of that vast and prosperous 
Rent to the other, there is not a 
Mere the quantity of merchan- 

red for sale is not infinitely su- 
‘the means of the buyers, al- 

‘ie merchants labour to allure 
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them by very long credits, and facilities 
of every kind for the payments, which 
they receive by instalments and in goods 
of every description.” 

“‘ There are no facts which present 
themselves to us in so many places, and 
so many forms, as the disproportion be- 
tween the means of consumption and 
the means of production—the inability 
of those who produce to abandon their 
industry, because it is in a declining 
condition, and the certainty that their 
numbers are never reduced but by 
failures. How does it happen that 
philosophers refuse to perceive what 
meets the eyes of the vulgar in every 
direction ?” 

“* The error into which they have 
fallen arises entirely from the false prin- 
ciple that production is the same thing 
as revenue. Mr. Ricardo, following M. 
Say, thus repeats and confirms it. ‘M. 
Say has proved in the most satisfactory 
manner,’ he says, ‘ that there is no ca- 
pital, however considerable, which can- 
not be employed, because the demand 
for produce is limited only by the pro- 
duction. No one produces any thing 
but with the intention of consuming 
or selling it; and nothing is ever sold 
but for the purpose of buying some 
other article of produce, either of im- 
mediate utility, or calculated to contri- 
bute future production. The producer 
therefore becomes the consumer of his 
own produce, cr the purchaser and con- 
sumer of the produce of some other 
onward Upon this principle,” says M. 

ismondi, ‘‘ it becomes absolutely im- 
possible to comprehend or explain the 
most established fact in the history of 
commerce, the glut of the markets.’’”* 

I must remark, to those who attach 
great and decisive importance to the facts 
which M. Sismondi justly regrets, that 
those facts are indeed conclusive, but 
against himself. The quantity of English 
merchandize offered bor sale in Italy is 
too great, because there is not sufficient 
Italian produce suitable to the English 
market. A country can purchase only 
what it can pay for, since, if it were not 
to pay, people would soon be tired of 
selling to it. Now in what articles do 
the Italians pay the English? with oils, 
silks, and dried raisins; and besides 
those and a few other articles, if they 
would still acquire English produce, 
in what form are they to pay for them? 
In money! But they must first get this 





* Nouveaux principes d’Economie Poli- 
tique, de Sismondi, tom. I. p. 337. 
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money with which they are to pay for 
the English produce. You perceive, 
Sir, that to acquire foreign produce, a 
nation must, like an individual, have re- 
course to its own productions. 

It is said that the English sell at a 
loss in those places which they inun- 
date with their merchandize. This I 
believe to be true: they multiply the 
goods offered, which depreciates them ; 
and they demand in return, as far as it is 
practicable, money only, which there- 
fore becomes more rare and valuable. 
Being thus enhanced in value, money 
is given in smaller quantities in every 
exchange: thus are people obliged to 
sell at a loss. But suppose for an in- 
stant that the Italians possessed more 
capital, that they employed their lands 
and their industrious Rouben to greater 
advantage, in short that their produce 
were greater; and = aps at the same 
time, that the English laws, instead of 
having been modelled upon the absurd 
principles of the balance of trade, had 
admitted on moderate terms all that the 
Italians had been capable of furnishing 
in payment for the English ac pana ; 
can you doubt that the English mer- 
chandize which incumbers the ports of 
Italy, and great quantities of other mer- 
chandize besides, would have been dis- 
posed of with facility? 

Brazil, that vast country so favoured 
by nature, would be able to absorb a 
hundred times as much English mer- 
chandize as is now vainly sent there 
without finding a market; but it would 
first be requisite that Brazil should pro- 
duce all that it is capable of producing ; 
and how is that wretched country to at- 
tain that desirable object? All the efforts 
of the citizens are paralyzed by the go- 
vernment. If any branch of industry 
offers there the prospect of gain, it is 
instantly seized and stifled by the hand 
of power. Does any one find a precious 
stone? itis taken from him. Fine en- 
couragement this to exert productive in- 
dustry for the purpose of buying with 
its produce European merchandize ! 

he English fo rpeeentins contributes 
to the injury of its commerce by repel- 
ling, by means of its customs and import 
duties, the produce which the English 
might obtain by their exchanges with 
foreigners; even the articles of food of 
which theirmanufacturers stand so much 
in need; and this because it is neces 
that the English farmers should sell 
their corn at more than 80s, the quarter, 
to enable them to pay extravagant taxes. 
All these nations complain of a state: of 
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suffering into which they have beep 
brought a tg own fault, like diseased 
persons who bewail their maladies, an, 
at the same time obstinately refuse ;, 
abandon the excesses which have causeq 
them. 

I know that it is not so easy to yp. 
root an oak as to pull up a weed: | 
know that it is not easy to overturn oj 
fences however rotten, when they are 
supported by the heaps of filth which 
have accumulated beneath their shelie;. 
I know that certain governments, ¢o;. 
rupted and corrupting, stand in need of 
monopolies, and of the money arising 
from the customs, to pay for the votes o/ 
the honourable majorities which pre- 
tend to represent -nations : I am noi so 
unjust as to wish them to govern ac. 
cording to the general interest, in order 
to secure all suflrages gratuitously ; but, 
at the same time, why should I be asto. 
nished that such vicious systems pro- 
duce deplorable effects ? 

You will, I presume, readily agree 
with me, as to the injuries which nations 
mutually sustain from their jealousies of 
each other, from the sordid interest or 
the inexperience of those whio take 
upon themselves to be their organs; but 
you maintain, that even supposing they 
possessed more liberal institutions, the 
goods produced might exceed the wants 
of the consumers. Well, Sir, on this 
ground I am willing to rest my defence. 
Let us leave out of the question the war 
which exists between nations and the 
ministers of their revenue laws ; let us 
consider each nation in its relations 
with itself; and let us inquire, once 
for all, whether we have not the means 
of consuming what we have the means 
of producing. 

«« M. Say, M. Mill, and M. Ricardo,” 
you say, “ the principal authors of the 
new doctrine of profits, seem to me to 
have fallen into ental errors on 
this subject. In the first place they 
have considered commodities as if they 
were algebraic signs, instead of articles 
of consumption, which ought necessarily 
to be proportioned to the number 0 
the consumers and the nature of thei 
wants *.” 

I know. not, Sir, at least so far as! 
am concerned, upon what foundation 

have built this assertion. 1 have 
you have bu : 
repeated, in a great variety of forms 
this idea, that the value of things (the 
only ‘quality by which they becom 


dl 





* Malthus’ “‘ Principles of Political Ee 
nomy,” p- 354. 
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wealth) is founded on their utility ; on 
their aptitude to the supply of our occa- 
sions. ‘* Lhe want of various articles,” 
[ have said*, “ depends on the physical 
and moral nature of man; on the cli- 
mate which he inhabits, and the man- 
ners and laws of his country. He is 
subject to bodily wants, to mental and 
intual wants ; some things are need- 
fal to him on his own account, others 
for his ~pe and others he requires as 
a member of society. A bear-skin and 
 rein-deer are to a Laplander objects 
of the first necessity ; whilst the very 
names of them are wholly unknown to 
alazzarone of Naples. The latter, for 
his part, can dispense with every other 
thing, if he is gga supplied with 
macaroni. In like manner the courts 
of justice in ore are considered the 
strongest bonds o civil society ; while 
the natives of America, the Arabs, and 
the Tartars, do very well without them. 
“Of these wants, some are satisfied 
the use which we make of certain 
things with which nature furnishes us 
gratuitously ; as air, water, and the light 
ofthe sun. We may call these things 
natural riches, because they are supplied 
at the expense of Nature alone. Since 
she Gives them to ALL, nobody is 
obliged to purchase them at the price 
of any sacrifice whatever. They have 
re no exchangeable value. 

“Other wants can only be satisfied 
the use which we make of certain 
to which their utility could not 
have been given, without subjecting 
them to a modification, without oper- 
a change in their condition ; with- 
out or this purpose surmounted 
difficulty of some kind. Such are the 
ranous goods which we can only obtain 
by some process of agriculture, com- 
metee, or the arts; and these only have 
rv xchangeable a a mee of 
Is ev. : they are, the mere. 
fit of their Melion: the result of a 
in which the producer has given 
€ services, in order to re- 
ony They cannot there- 

head from him, except b 

nirtue of another exchange, in -whic 
“me other product is given to him, 
po Dla Samy A consider of equal value 
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gs may therefore be called 

se no exchange can 
* without a social relation, and 
#18 only in a state of society 
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that the right of possessing exclusively 
what has Geek obtained by production 
or exchange, can be guaranteed. 

“« Let us observe at the same time, 
that social riches are, so far forth as 
riches, the only ones which can become 
the object of scientific study; first, be- 
cause they are the only ones which can 
be appreciated, or at Jeast the only ones 
of which the appreciation is not arbitra- 
ry; and, secondly, because they alone 
are formed, distributed, and destroyed, 
according to laws which we are able to 
assign.” 

Is this to consider produce as alge- 
braic signs, by abstracting the number 
of consumers and the nature of their 
wants? On the contrary, does not this 
doctrine establish that our wants alone 
induce us to make sacrifices by means 
whereof we obtain produce? These 
sacrifices are the price which we 2 to 
procure that produce ; you, like Smith, 
call these sacrifices by the name of Ju- 
bour, an insufficient expression, for they 
are partly composed of the use derived 
from land and capital. I call them pro- 
ductive services. ey have everywhere 
a current price. When that price ex- 
ceeds the value of the thing produced, 
the result is a disadvantageous exchange, 
in which the value consumed is greater 
than the value created. When a pro- 
duce has been created equal to the value 
of the services employed, those services 
are paid by the produce, the value of 
which, distributed among the producers, 
forms their revenues. You see that the 
existence of these revenues depends up- 
on the exchangeable value of the pro- 
duce, which can only have such value 
in consequence of the necessity for such 
produce existing in the actual state of 
society. Therefore I do not abstract 
this vee or give it an arbitrary ap- 
preciation; I take it for what it is, for 
what the consumers make it to be. I 
could have cited, had it been necessary, 
the whole of my third book, which de- 
tails the different modes, motives, and 
results of consumption, but | will not 
trifle with your time or attention :—let 
us proceed. 

ou say, “It is by no means true 
that commodities are always exchanged 
for commodities. The greater part of 
commodities is directly exchanged for 
labour productive or non-productive ; 
and it is evident that this whole mass of 
commodities, compared with the labour 
for which it is exchanged, may fall in 
value through its superabundance, as 
well as any particular commodity may, 
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through its superabundance, fall in 
value with relation to labour or money.” 
Permit me to remark, in the first 
place, that I never said commodities 
are always exchanged for commodities ; 
but that produce is only purchased with 
produce. 

Secondly, that even those who admit 
this expression of commodities might 
answer you, that when commodities are 
given in exchange for labour, these 
commodities are in reality given in ex- 
change for other commodities, that is 
to say, for those which result from the 
labour which has been purchased. But 
this answer is insufficient for those who 
embrace in a more extended and com- 
plete view, the phenomenon of the pro- 
duction of our riches. Allow me to 
pene it before your eyes in a striking 
orm. The public, which is to judge 
between us, will, I think, be thus ma- 
terially assisted in appreciating your ob- 
jections and my answers. 

To obtain a better view of the opera- 
tions of industry, capital, and land, in 
the work of production, I personify 
them: and I discover that all these per- 
sonages sell their labours, which I call 
productive services, to an undertaker, 
who may be either a trader, a manu- 
facturer, or a farmer. This undertaker 
having purchased the services of a land- 
ed estate, by paying a rent to the pro- 
prietor of the im the services of a 
capital by paying interest to the capital- 
ist, and the industrious services of 
workmen, factors, agents of whatever 
description, by the payment of salaries, 
consumes and uses all these productive 
services, and out of this consumption 
results a valuable produce. 

The value of this produce, provided 
it be equal to the costs of production, 
that is to say, to the sums necessarily 
advanced for all the requisite productive 
services, suffices to pay the profits of all 
those who have concurred directly or 
indirectly in this production. The pro- 
fit of the undertaker on whose account 
this operation has been effected, deduct- 
ing the interest of the capital which he 
may have employed, represents the re- 
muneration for his time and_ talents, 
that is to say, his own productive ser- 
vices empl in his own behalf. If 
his abilities be great and his calcula- 
tions well made, his profit will be 
considerable. If ae of talent he 
evinces inexperience in his affairs, he 
may gain nathing he may very proba- 
bly bea loser. the risks attach to the 
undertaker; but on the other hand he 
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takes the advantage of all the favourab), 
chances. 

All the produce which we daily see 
all that which our imagination can 
conceive, has been formed by operation, 
which resolve themselves without ey. 
ception into those which I have describ, 
ed, but combined in an infinity of dif 
ferent manners. What some under. 
takers do for one sort of produce, other 
perform for another sort. Now the ip. 
terchange of these articles is what cop. 
stitutes a market for each. The greate 
or less need that exists for one of thes 
kinds of produce compared with the 
others determines the greater or |es; 
price which is given to obtain it, that js 
to say, the greater or less quantity of 
any other produce. Money is in these 
transactions only a_ transient agent, 
which, when once the exchange is com. 
pleted, is no farther concerned in it, 
and flies to effect other exchanges. 

It is with rent, interest, and wages, 
forming the profits resulting from this 

roduction, that the producers buy the 
objects of their consumption. These 
producers are at the same time con- 
sumers ; and the nature of their wants, 
influencing in different degrees the de. 
mand for different kinds of produce, is 
always favourable, where liberty exists, 
to the most necessary kind of produc- 
tion ; because that, being the most in 
demand, affords to those who undertake 
it the greatest profits. I said that in 
order to see how industry, capital, and 
land respectively act in “otaggee ope- 
rations, I personified them, and ob- 
served them in the services they ren- 
dered. But this is not a gratuitous fic- 
tion; it is a fact. Industry is repre- 
sented by the industrious of all classes; 
capital, by capitalists ; land, by its pro- 
prietors. These are the three orders 0! 
persons who sell the productive action 
of the instrument they possess, and 
stipulate the remuneration for its el 
propa. My expressions may per 
aps be censured; but it will t en be 
incumbent on those who find fault with 
them, to propose better, for it 1s 1mpos- 
sible to deny that this is the course 
the transactions. The manner of the 
painter may be criticized, but the fact 
represented defy contradiction ; there 
they are, and they will defend them 
selves. : . 
To return to your accusation. You 
Sir, that many commodities 3 
ey, ots, y farther 
purchased with labour ; and I go 9 7 
than you: I say, they are all pure on 
with labour, extending that expres* 
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to the services rendered by capital and 
* I say that they cannot be pur- 
by any other means; that the 
value and utility of things result in all 
cases from such services; and that the 
alternative is thus presented to us, either 
of consuming, ourselves, the utility and 
uently the value which we have 
produced ; or of employing it in the 
purchase of the utility and value pro- 
duced by others; that in both cases we 
e commodities with productive 
services, and that the more productive 
services we carry to market, the more 
we can buy in return. 

You assert that there is no such thing 
as immaterial produce.t Why, Sir, 
originally there is no other. A field, for 
instance, furnishes towards production 
only its service, which is an immaterial 
product. It serves as a crucible into 
which you put a mineral, and extract 
metal and dross. Is there any part of 
the crucible in these products? No; 
the crucible serves for a new productive 

ion. Is there any portion of the 
field in the harvest which is obtained 
from it? I answer likewise No; for if 
land were thus gradually consumed, it 
would cease to exist in a few years: the 
land only returns what is put into it; 
but returns it after an elaboration which 
I call the ape service of me field. 
Possibly some e may quibble on 
the word; I ‘ae ack spisthiod any 
that may be attempted as to 
e th because that is undeniable, 
and wherever political economy shall be 
studied, will be acknowledged as the 
fact, whatever name people may think 
to give it. 
service rendered by capital in 
undertaking whatever, commercial, 
atuenl » or manufactoral, is likewise 
an immaterial product. He who con- 
sumes a capital unproductively destroys 
the ca ital itself ; fhe who consumes it 

Preductively, consumes the material 
apa, and a the service of that capi- 
’, Which is an pemenenses spenenct- 
a er puts indigo, to the value 





















» into his copper, he 
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material produce worth a 
usand francs ; , besides, he con- 
mes the time of this ital, its in- 





mm the dye which he obtains, 


Eng! ish authors are often obscure 
Meir confounding, like Smith, un- 


on the services 
aes * > 


and by land. 
aLy Mac.—No. 80. 
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renders him the value of the material 
capital empluyed, and also the value of 
the immaterial service of the same 
capital. The service of the workman 
is likewise an immaterial product. The 
workman comes out of the manufactory 
at night with as many fingers as he 
carried into it in the morning. He has 
left nothing material in the workshop. 
It is then an immaterial service whic 
he has furnished towards the productive 
operation. This service is the daily or 
annual produce of a fund or estate which 
I call his industrious faculties, and 
which composes his wealth: a so 
wealth ! particularly in England; and 
know the reason. 

These form immaterial produce, 
which, however it may be called, will 
still be immaterial productions, ex- 
changeable mutually one with another, 
exchangeable for material productions ; 
and which, in all exchanges, will still 
seek their market-price, founded, like 
every market-price in the world, upon 
the proportion between the supply and 
demand. 

These services, of industry, capital, 
and land, which are products indepen- 
dent of all matter, boani all our reve- 
nues, whosoever we may be. What! 
are all our revenues immaterial? Yes, 
Sir, ALL: otherwise the mass of matter 
which composes the globe must increase 
every year, bestibee every year we should 
have new material revenues. We nei- 
ther create nor destroy a single atom: 
all that we do is to change the combina- 
tions of things; and all that we contri- 
bute to it is immaterial. It is VALUE; 
and it is this value which is immaterial 
that we daily, annually consume, and 
upon which we live; for consumption 
is a change of form given to matter, or, 
if you prefer the expression, a derange- 
ment of form, as production is an ar- 
rangement. If you find a paradoxical 
appearance in these propositions, ex- 
amine the things which they express, 
and I have no doubt they will appear 
very simple and reasonable. 

ithout this analysis, I defy you to 
explain the whole of the facts; for in- 
stance, how the same ital is twice 
consumed: productively by an under- 
taker, and unproductively by his work- 
man. By means of the foregoing ana- 
lysis, it may be seen how the workman 
brings to market his labour, the fruits 
of his ability; he sells it to the master, 
carries home with him his wages, and 
consumes it unproductively. But the 
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master who has bought the labour of 
the workman with a part of his capital, 
consumes it reproductively, as the dyer 
consumes reproductively the indigo 
thrown into his copper. These values 
having been consumed reproductively, 
re-appear in the produce which comes 
out of the hands of the master. It is 
not the capital of the master which 
forms the revenue of the workman, as 
M. Sismondi asserts, The capital of the 
master is consumed in the workshops, 
and not in the dwelling of the work- 
man. The value consumed by the lat- 
ter has another source; it is the pro- 
duce of his industrious faculties. ‘The 
master devotes to the purchase of the 
workman’s labour a part of his capital. 
Having purchased it, he consumes it; 
and the workman consumes, on his 
part, the value which he has obtained 
in exchange for his labour. Wherever 
there is exchange, there are two values 
bartered one for the other; and wher- 
ever two values are exchanged, there 
must be, and there are in effect, two 
consumptions*. 

It is the same with the productive 
service rendered by capital. ‘The capi- 
talist who lends, sells the service, the 
labour of his instrument; the daily or 
annual hire which an undertaker pays 
him for it is called interest. The 
terms of the exchange are, on one 
side, the service of the capital, on 
the other the interest. The undertaker, 
while he consumes reproductively the 
capital, also consumes reproductively 
the service of the capital. e lender, 
who has sold the service of the capital, 
consumes the interest unproductively, 
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which is a material value given in ex. 
change for the immaterial service of the 
capital. Ought we to wonder that ther 
should be a double consumption, tha; 
of the undertaker to make his produce 
and that of the capitalist to satisfy hj, 
wants, since there are two terms to 
the exchange, two values drawn fron, 
two different funds, bartered for eact 
other, and both capable of consumption? 
You say, Sir, that the distinctio, 
between productive and unproductive 
labour is the corner stone of Adam 
Smith’s work ; that to recognise as pro- 
ductive, labours which are not fixed jn 
any material object (as I do) is to over. 
turn that work from top to bottom 
No, Sir; that is not the corner-stone o/ 
Smith’s work ; for when that stone js 
removed, the edifice, although imperfect, 
remains as solid as before. What will 
eternally sustain that excellent book js, 
that it proclaims in every page that the 
exchangeable value of things is the 
foundation of all riches. From. the 
publication of that important truth poli- 
tical economy became a positive science; 
for the market-price of every thing is 
a determinate quantity of which the 
elements may be analysed, the causes 
assigned, the relations studied, and the 
consequences foreseen. Permit me, Sir, 
to say, that to separate this essential 
character from the definition of wealth, 
is to plunge science again into the 
depths of obscurity; to drive it back. 
nstead of weakening the authority of 
the celebrated Inquiry into the Wealth 
of Nations, I support it in the most es- 
sential part; but at the same timel 
think Adam Smith has erroneously r- 





* A domestic produces personal services which. are wholly consumed unproductively 














by his master, as soon as produced. The service of the public functionary is in like 
manner wholly consumed by the public, as fast as it is produced, That is the reason 
why these different services contribute nothing to the augmentation of riches. The 
consumer enjoys these services, but cannot accumulate them. This is explained in de- 
tail in my ‘* Traité d'Economie Politique,” 4e edition, tom. 1, p. 124. After that itis 
difficult to conceive how M. Malthus could print, (p.35,) ** We cannot explain the pro- 
gress which Europe has made since the feudal times, without considering personal ser 
vices as equally productive with the labour of merchants and manufacturers.” It 3s 
with these services as with the labour of the gardener, who has cultivated sallads of 
strawberries: The wealth of Europe certainly does not arise from the strawbermies 
which have been produced, because they must, like personal services, have been cov- 
sumed unproductively as fast as they ripened, although less quickly than personal set 
vices. 

I have instanced strawberries as a very perishable product; but it is not the dure 
bility of produce which particularly facilitates accumulation. It is its consumption 
in a manner adapted to reproduce its yalue in another object. For whether durable of 
not, all produce is devoted to consumption, and answers no purpose whatever except 
its Consumption ; its use consists in satisfying’ a want, or in reproducing a new valut 
When people undertake to write on political economy, they should dismiss from theit 
minds the notion that durable produce accumulates better than what is perishable. 

+ Malthus on Political Economy, p. 87. 
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‘ected some real exchangeable values, in 
“a ting those which are attached to 
ctive setvices, which leave no 
trace because they are totally consumed ; 
[think that he has likewise rejected ser- 
vices unquestionably real, which even 
leave their traces in material produce ; 
such are the services of capital con- 
sumed, “oe gory of the capital it- 
self; 1 thin that he fell into infinite 
obscurities through omitting to distin- 
ish, in the course of production, the 
‘ consumption of the industrious services 
ofan undertaker from the services of his 
ital ; a distinction which nevertheless 
isso real, that there is scarcely any com- 
mercial company whose regulations do 
not contain clauses relative to it. 

I revere Adam Smith. He is my 
master. When I attempted the first 
steps in political economy, and when tot- 
tering and pushed here and there by the 
advocates of the balance of commerce 
on the one side, and the advocates of 
net produce on the other, I stumbled at 
every move; he shewed me the true 
path ; leaning on his Wealth of Nations, 
which shews at the same time his own 
intellectual wealth, I Jearned to go alone. 
Now I have ceased to belong to any 
school, and I shall escape the sort of 
ridicule which attached to the reverend 
father Jesuits who translated the Ele- 
ments of Newton with annotations. 
nares sensible that physical laws 

uld not square very well with those 
of Loyola; they therefore took care to 
inform the public by an advertisement, 
that, although they had apparently de- 
“ie re motion the eee to 
complete the theory of celestia sics, 
they nevertheless vate with i = 
sive acquiescence to the decrees of the 
Pope, who did not admit this motion. 
I submit only to the decrees of eternal 
reason, and am not afraid to declare it. 
Adam Smith has not embraced. the 
whole phenomenon of the production 
nsumption Of wealth; but he 
‘Gone so much that we ought to 
se e de pest gratitude for his exer- 
he most v and obscure of 
ences, will, thanks to his re- 
‘arches, soon the most precise, 
‘eave fewer facts unexplained than 
of the others, ‘ 













4t us then to ourselves the 

ts (by which name I mean as 
wMIG possessors of capital and land 
Ss Of industrious facul- 
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ties) ; let us imagine them pressing for- 
wards with ne oa to offer their pro- 
ductive services, or the utility derived 
from them, (an immaterial quality.) 
This utility is their produce. Some- 
times it is fixed in a material object, 
which passes with the immaterial pro- 
duce, but which in itself is of no im- 
portance, is nothing in pesiieal eco- 
nomy; for matter deprived of value is 
not wealth. Sometimes it passes, sold 
by one and bought by another, without 
being fixed in any substance—as the ad- 
vice of the physician, that of the lawyer, 
the soldier’s service, and the attention 
ofthe public functionary. All these ex- 
change the utility which they produce 
for that which is produced by others ; 
and in as many of these exchanges as 
are abandoned to free competition, as 
the utility offered by Paul is more or less 
in demand than the utility offered by 
James, it is sold more or less dear, that 
is to say, it brings, in exchange, more 
or less of the utility produced by the 
Jatter. Itis in this sense that we should 
understand the influence of demand and 
we : 
his, Sir, is not a doctrine retrospec- 
tively made for the occasion ; it is deli- 
vered in several parts of my Traité 
d’Economie Politique ; and by means 
of my Epitome, its concordance with 
all the other principles of the science, 
and with all the facts which form its 
basis, is firmly established. It is already 
iy pie in several parts of Europe ; 
ut I ardently wish to see you convinced 
of its truth, and that you may think it 
worthy of the support of that chair 
which you fill with so much credit. 
After these necessary explanations you 
will not accuse me of vain subtleties, if 
I rely on laws which I have shewn to 
be founded on the nature of things, and 
the facts which flow from that source. 


Commodities, you say, are not éx- 


changed for commodities only; they are 
also exchanged for labour. If this la- 
bour be a product which some sell and 
others buy and consume, I shall find 
little difficulty in eelling it a commo- 
dity, and you will find little in assimi- 
lating other commodities to this, for 
they are also produce. If you apply the 
name of produce indiscriminately to all 
these commodities, you will probably 


agree with me, that produce is only pur- 


chased with produce. 
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IN TELLIGIBLE ODES, CHEERFUL ELEGIES, GAY SONNETS, 
AND, TALES OF NO WONDER. 
Virginibus: Puerisque Canto.— Hor, 


ON SEEING A MOTTO FROM PINDAR PRE- 
FIXED TO SOME VERSES OF MR. H. 


O gentle Bard! full much I wonder 
Why you should quote this son of thunder ; 
Not more amaz’d to cast my eye on 
A tailor flirting with a lion! 
Whether you gravely write, or gaily, 
You ’re still the gentle Mr. ——, 
In style prosaic tagg’d with rhyme 
Monstrously flat and unsublime, 
Which sometimes buckrams into rant 
By aid of sentimental cant ; 
Such as reminds us of the plan 
Of Harvey and of Bunyan, 
With Mason Mr. H. glories 
In metaphysic allegories, 
Where words which prose-men term abstract 
By epithets are made to act ; 
Compell’d on their reluctant duties, 
And Spenser’s faults are H.’s beauties. 
A QUIZZ ON BOASTED INDEPENDENCE. 
From Euripidis Hecula, 1. 864. 
So, independence is your aim: 
Alas! that boast is but a name. 
Perhaps Ambition makes you toil, 
Or Av’rice pins you to the soil, 
Or makes you heedlessly advance 
Your fortune.on.a game of chance ; 
Perhaps some headlong passion draws, 
And you oppose your country’s laws : 
Whilst as a senator you do 
All that a mob compels you to: 
From these. restraints, unless you fly, 
Ah! where 's your boasted liberty ? 
ON MISS ENTERING MY STUDY 
WHILST I) WAS READING LOCKE. 
Si possem studiis vigilare severis 
Differtur.—Propert, Lib. 2, Eleg. 3. 
’ Tis not because good manners ‘bid, 
At your approach I shut my book, 
’ Tis not from fear! should be chid 
By smiles withheld, or angry look, 
No, lovely girt!- alas! 'T feel 


A stronger ion at my heart 
Such as rete heal, 


Such as 
Those eyes, alent . ‘skilfta 


pi a ilstmy mifd' ete s fill’d, 
I throw the the acest book aay 


TO ones SAME, 
WHO WISHED« ME TO WRITE A SONNET. 


What! witli thiatstiifle berieath your bonnet, 


And cheeks of rosy hue, ~ 
Degen es ee Ss 
‘een for you ; 
For should I 96 simple 
To set’me and try. 
» “and thee pe of that dimphe, 
vermeil dye ; 


By those eyes'so merry and blue, 
With beams so bright and gay, 
My sorrows, both old and new, 
Would quickly be banish’d away ; 
Your presence all sorrow composes 
(And without them pray what is a sonnet?) 
I only can think of the roses 
And the smile that is under your bonnet, 


ON SEEING A PAIR OF STOCKS PLACED 
NEAR A CHURCH, 


A pair of stocks, which stood close by 
An ancient church, with steeple high, 
Provok’d his neighbour orthodox, 

To cast some sneers upon the stocks. 


Church.—Who, vulgar fellow, lac’ d you here 
Close to my walls ? T cannot 

To think my power cannot Desc, 

And awe, and check each vicious soul; 
Besides, you seem neglected quite, 

Your timbers are in wretched plight, 
Which shows your use is very small, 

Or else they would not let you fall. 


Stocks —Good Mr. Steeple, stop a little 
And I will answer to a tittle; 

Since missionaries came.in vogue 

I own I seldom catch a rogue, 

So many have a call to teach 

Nations, which lie beyond my reach, 
Where first'we plunder’d, now we preach. 


Just then a warden brought a lad 

To place him in the stocks right glad ; 

He caught him in the act, assailing, 
With all his might, the church-yard’s railing. 
Good Mr. Steeple, now no more 

To his friend Stocks a grudging bore, 

But own’d, (so ended the debate) 

The alliance between Church and State. 


THE EPIGRAMMATIST AND SONNETEER. 
Oderunt hilarem tristes, &c.— Hor. 


At the same table, very near 
(Variety ’s the soul of taste) 
a8 most sombre sonneteer 
n epi matist was plac’d. 
The sent mental sprite of woe, 
With feelin, all so soft inspir'd, 
Began his } hness to show, 
And spoke with ‘indignation fir'd :— 


‘ Hence,’ Mr. Merryman, ¢ your jokes, 
Perhaps they please some sort of folks, 
But learn that bards of thought refin’d 
A luxury in tears can find 

To men of moulds unknown, 


And we de to be alone.’ 
a other said, hihi my heart, 
ou cannot more to ; 
You all are sucha tq 
*Twould make a | Al fret 
To see ping race invade 
Poetic ground; and beggars made 
Heirs of Parnassus ; whilst their lays 
Excite our pity, not our praise.’ 
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THE SMILE AND THE FROWN. 
AN ECLOGUE. 


"Twas in the face of a coquette 

A Smile and Frown together met, | 

Tho’ not without some rude collision, 
Like Ministers and Opposition ; 

Or when beneath an April sky 

Sun-shine and clouds together ply. 

The Smile began, with placid air, 

« Madam, I’m glad to see you're here, 
Altho’ your visit, I must own, 

Was unexpected, Mrs. Frown.” 





«“ Nay, madam,” quoth the wrinkled dame, 


“You have yourself alone to blame ; 
You oft invite me to a meeting ; 
Jam surpriz’d at such a greeting 


From you, who, tho’ you choose to flout me, 


| know can never do without me. 
Many prefer my face, tho’ plain ; 

You are so false, the beaux complain ; 
And lovers candidly declare, 

Tho’ I am rude, I’m yet sincere ; 
Whilst you so often, Mrs. Smile, 

Look lovely only to beguile.” 





THE PROGRESS OF LOVE. 


When frst Belinda ogled man, 

She hid her face beneath her fan, 
And blush’d with every sigh ; 

But when a second swain came near, 

Dismiss’d was every former fear, 
And love beam’d in her eye. 

The third fond lover found her cool, 

Of love or shame no more the fool, 
To saint it Or to sin it; 

ae berthed heart could fix, 

aps, a coach and six, 

And‘any doit within it. | 


ON VIEWING A FINE PICTURE BY REM- 


BRANDT, OF A BURGOMASTER. 


When Time survey’d in Rembrandt's tints 


This. deeply furrow'd face, 


“Sure,” he exclaim’d, “ I gave these hints, 


hand who cannot trace ? 
Yon venerable Magistrate, 
Yon ancient Female’s wrinkled front, 
in every line and trait 
That Time has laid his hand upon ’t. 
Bemine the pleasure and the pride __ 
To save these specimens sublime ; 
Nor shall oblivion dare deride 
are sanctified by Time.” 


, ’ TALE OF NO WONDER, 
Deficit auditor, non deficit ille loquendo. 













d with powers of speech 
amon mortal’s reach, 


t a did never give a handle 








, er ‘words as +oage Tully ; 
“an, as fluently as Gibbon, 
mibe a Raphael or a ribbon. 
Meyric, day and night, 
Ofrator’s delight. 
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Tho’ some may doubt of such a trait, 
So rare among the sons of prate ; 

Yet still his neighbours can untie 
The knots of this strange mystery, 
For well they know this talking elf 
Can speak of nothing but himself. 





THE ENVIOUS MAN, 


Whence the pale cheek, the wrinkled brow, 
The look averse, the eyes cast low ? 
What new misfortune presses Ned — 

Is not his dying wife yet dead ? 

Or has his patron driven him from his 
Imaginary Land of Promise ? 

Or is he to himself haranguing, 

That hanging on is worse than hanging ? 
No ;—his good patron still is plying 

His ear with all the tricks of lying; 

His wife ’s not likely to recover, 

As four physicians round her hover. 
Whence can arise these gloomy fancies— 
Is it some breach in his finances ? 
Perhaps some agent may pretend, 

To cheat him more, to be his friend : 
No;' Ned is much too sage a wight 

To trust his money out of sight. 

Yet why this groaning and these sighs ?— 
His bosom friend has gain’d a prize! 





THE CONTEST, OR LOVE’S PAINS. 


Perfer et obdura, labor hic tibi, &c. 
Ovid, Eleg. Lib. 3. 
Close to her harpsichord and glass 
Eight hours a day will Czelia pass, 
And then comes down to dinner ; 
Surrounded by a group of beaux, 
His wit or impudence each shows, 
And hopes to quickly win her. 
Whilst she, pert, ignorant, and vain, 
By turns can smile on every swain, 
Unsettled still her choice: 
In one she loves the charms of dress, 
In this unwearied politesse, 
In that an air and voice ; 
In all sweet flattery: her heart, 
And now her head, will play its part, 
And now she trusts her eye ; - 
The stately and the dapper form 
By turns her gentle bosom storm, 
Or sap it with a sigh : 
Say, who shall gain this bauble prize, 
The gay, the handsome, or the wise, 
By wit, by smiles, or tears ; 
Since all alike employ’d she sees, 
Say, who exclusively shall please ?>— 
Who longest perseveres. 


ANCIENT CUSTOMS & MODERN PRACTICE. 


When barons bold in castles lone, 
Abjur’d all power except their own, 
- modern democratic elves 

nfine all freedom to themselves) 
*Gainst neighbour baron barr’d their gates 
For fear of broken limbs and pates, 
To save their hours from rust and spleen, 
That rose these monthly wars between, 
Maintain’d, and ready at their cal]l, 
A fool within the castle’s wall, 





On whom the lord might crack his jokes 

As the fool might on other folks. 

But lords in modern times will crave 

In lieu of talking fools, a knave, 

An active knave, and silent too, 

And willing what is bid to do. 

He, skill’d great men to live among, 

His pudding eats,and holds his tongue. 

BODY AND MIND. 

How oft the body and the mind 

Have been compared ; and oft we find 

A fit comparison, and spy 

The medical analogy. 

Thus when I see an orator 

Arguing against what he is for, 

In such a patient I detect 

A squinting in his inteilect. 

So when I hear a pedant prate, 

And all his sentences inflate 

With wind and words instead of sense, 

That man’s discase is flatulence. 

When lost to every wish but gain, 

The miser counts his gold in vain, 

Early beginning, ending late, 

A yellow fever is his fate. 

The writer who delights to labour 

In satire on each harmless neighbour, 

I mark his sickly air and mien, 

And his.disorder call the spleen. 

The man who with averted eye 

Feels with his friends no sympathy, 

Dull in himself and cold to them, 

I hope he soon may die of phlegm. 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

To a numerous set of Grumbletonians. 


La vie est bonne en soi, et le plus grand bien du 


monde, mais le plus mal menagee. 


Rochefoucault. 


Life, which appears to some a riddle, 
Has yet its parallel—a fiddle. 

The instrument at first sight seems 
Replete with sounds ycleped screams, 
Should any blockhead ever dare 

An unpremeditated air. 

But let an artist touch the notes, 
Soft music on the hearing floats. 

As with the fiddle, so with life, 
Discordance one, the other strife ; 
Because the bie ba does nut know 
To manage skillfully the bow. 

But when an honest man and wise 
His hand upon life’s fiddle tries, 
Soft meledy rews in 


THE COAL AND DIAMOND. 
A FABLE FOR COLD WEATHER. 
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* So, little gentleman in black,’ 
The brilliant spark in anger cried, 

‘ I hear in philosophic clack 
Our families are close allied ; 

But know, the splendour of my hue, 
Excell’d by nothing in existence, 

Should teach such little folks as you 
To keep a more respectful distance.’ 

At these reflections on his name 

The coal soon redden’d toa flame : 

Of his own real use aware, 

He only answered with a sneer, 

‘I scorn your taunts, good bishop Blaze, 
And envy not your charms divine, 

For, know, I boast a double praise, 
As I can-warm as well as shine.’ 


ON POSTHUMOUS FAME. 


Illustrious monuments, the sun 

Of old and now does shine upon ! 
Historians with a tale cajole us 

Of a great tomb to King Mausolus, 
The matchless sorrows to display 

Of his widow Artemisia! 

Who has not heard of statues fine 
Which men of taste have dubb’d divine, 
And stand their country’s pride, instead 
Of the Originals long dead ? 

But who his cottage would exchange 
For pyramids of amplest range, 

Or for a statue’s matchless grace 

His own square form and homely face, 
And not prefer to live, tho’ shabby, 
Than be the first man in the Abbey? 
Oh, if there such a hero be, 

Oh let him die instead of me! 


Gravesend. 


PROGRESS OF POETRY. 


See the tall youth at Alma Mater, 
Writes Latin verse, or turns translator. 
Tries as original to gull us 

By pilfering Ovid and Tibullus. 

But should he in poetic strife 

Once gain a prize*, he’s bard for life. 
Adieu to Newton, Boyle, and Locke, 
He struts a true Parnassian cock. 
Prudence, farewell! advice, adieu ! 
With no ion in his view, 

He keeps his friends by jokes in awe : 
“* Say, is a blood-horse made to draw? 
How would an eagle scream and rage 
Should you confine him to a cage !” 
Hence he infers a man of wit 

Can only be for pleasure fit: 

This he pursues, till scantier means 
Shall cloud with cares life’s early scenes. 
When wearied friends and credit fail, 
He quits his garret for a jail. 





* At the University. 
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THE BOOK OF FOUR COLOURS. 


Ridend» dicere verum quid vetat ? 





BY MONSIEUR BON TON.* 


(Concluded from p. 35.) 
How frequently, during the late in- fashionalle of fashionables—these hot and 


tense heats, have we observed with won- 
der and daign. the charming equani- 
mity with which our fair countrywomen 
endured the scorching ray, which even 
appeared to add to their loveliness 
increased bloom and bewitching lan- 
r. It would seem that in awakening 

, thousand languishing charms and 
“ in beauty’s form, in beauty’s 

on eye;” it at the same time 
banished somewhat of that chilling re- 
serve, and too diffident and serious turn 
of mind, which the climate, or the ex- 
cessive modesty of English women, in- 
spires. However it be, we know that 
bear summer suns and variety of 
season, not only much better than we, 
but contrive to look more graceful and 
beautiful from the change; whether, 
according to the poet, novelty and va- 
riety in all things be more natural to 
them, (semper mutalile femina,) or that 
they have an inherent strength of good 
nature, and sweetness of disposition, 
which prevent them from indulging har- 
rassing and vexatious thoughts like our- 
selves. Certes, they are much the most 
aimated and entertaining company 
duting inflictions, or visitations either 
of a natural or a moral nature—not 


ing the raging dog-days, or the 
ii disserecsble en te and, 
in consequence of our unqualified a 
probation, (redeeming the promise made 
them in our Jast,) we shall coolly request 
Nemaiention to the consideration. af 
F other mighty trifles. e 
we, horned and canted that no 
one has yet stood forth in defence of 
the comforts and elegancies of life, those 
thousand small, but infinite little wants 
and. pleasures, which, by their frequent 
ccoufrence, more than make up for 
their want of importance. In the Ar- 
gyll Rooms for instance, both in the old 
and the new style of exhibition (as we 
Of calculations in the Almanack), 
can be more soul-rending and a 
toa man of any lady-like feel- 
and delicate sense of comfort and 









phety, than. to perceive how little 
Teal interests nt hamen enjoyment 
i delight have been consulted 
Me site, the form, the accommoda- 
m, and the very objects of these 







-the harmony 


smothering rendezvous of the vulgar- 
polite, and the polite-vulgar. Where 
are the real refreshments of the sense or 
of the soul? Do they consist in scroug- 
ing -—in meeting and being met, in 
crushing and being crushed?—The lim- 
pid fountains, the real orange bowers, 
the vases of incense and of myrrh, the 
cool deliciousness of Eastern. festival 
and magnificence, are not there; neither 
the pomp and luscious pleasure of the 
Italian carnival, nor the sociability, the 
intelligence, and ease of the Paris as- 
semblée and conversazione. There is a 
confused mélée of dresses and of voices ; 
the senses are overpowered, but not 
informed or delighted; and an aching 
head and dissipated spirits the next 
morning bear witness against us, and 
the intolerable oppression of the place ; 
and all this, forsooth, because the Eng- 
lish are the most enduring and resigned 
people of any in the world. “* Beati st 
sua bona nérint” — have we not plent 
of water-pipes and sour vinegar, wi 
odoriferous substances and liquids, con- 
vertible into a delightful composition with 
which we might bathe, and perfume, 
and refresh our public and private er- 
tertaining institutions, to the infinite 
gratification of the senses, and rich re- 
galing of the spirit? Then, without in- 
troducing any of your unnatural and 
assassin-like thorough-drafts, have we 
not ingenuity enough to contrive and 
set up some fashionable ventilators, 
which, like the great flying fans of an 
ostrich pursued by greyhounds, should 
keep up such a winnowing in the upper 
regions of the rooms, as would refrige- 
rate the hottest atmosphere under the 
sun? Such a discovery would improve 
of the four elements, re- 
concile the differences of the seasons, 
and supersede the use of fans amongst 
the ladies, except for the p of 
flirting, and pretending to hide a blush. 
Indeed the fan is susceptible of such a 
variety of manceuvres, thatin fashionable 
hands it must still keep upits reputation, 
in spite of the refreshing qualities of 
other inventions; and if our arbiter ele- 
ntiarum, the Book of Four Colours, 
d merely contained some exquisite 
rules for its display, instead of the infi- 











* Livre de Quatre Couleurs” derives its title from being printed with ink 
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nite variety. of fashion in which it 
abounds, we should still think it no 
despicable acquisition, in the polite and 
exquisite age in which we live. Before 
we enter upon a dry discussion of rules, 
illustrations, and examples, connected 
with this difficult art, we must first re- 
fresh the imagination of our fair readers 
by referring them to that beautiful poem 
of Mr. Gay’s, which celebrates ~ the 
varieties, the ornaments, and uses of 
that celebrated ap e to the hand 
of fashion and beauty, under the title of 
The Fan. 

We were here about to fire a lar 
tirade against MODERN POETS, and the 
exquisite excitability of poetic nerve 
which distinguishes them, when the 
door of our p worend suddenly opened, 
and my friend made his appearance, arm- 
ed with his contributory portion. *‘ Oh, 
are you there!” he exclaimed ; “‘ How 
do you now? A cure for ennui, or no?” 
at lete; and most grateful for the 


you have afforded me, ‘labor ipse 
” I'l never to Moulsey or 
the Cockpit, to Brookes’ or a dog-fight 
more.—The battle of the Magazines for 
me. ‘ I’ll write about it, goddess, and 
about it.’ Homer’s Battle of the Pig- 
mies shall be a mere dwarf to it. The 
Bibhomachia will be something more 
striking and new. I have already 
a couplet the milling invocation is 


“© thou, that with the Python sparr’d, and laid 
With a cross-buttock low the Grecian blade, 
Who dared contend in song with the divine 
Science of Pheebus—champion of the Nine,— 
The second of great Pollux—ope the ring, 

And watch the : sights I sing. 

What sight more 

Of Blackwood, flagrant 


Even the old Chicken ’s glad to spar aside, 


And making to the ropes, seeks breath in play, 
Nor dares to come to cuffers in the fray.” 


a '” exclaimed my friend, 


oore, there is not 


- 
~ 


cf 
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fit ; iy 
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as with the charms and graces of hy, 
own person. Though she possess 4) 
So sponges of high life—to be hoy. 
rified at being alone, and bored in com, 
pany—to hate ices because they ap 
cold, vinegar because it is acid, and 
the fire because it is warm—thus ¢&. 
tablishing her title to the highest ton. 
of bon-ton—in spite of these advan 

I maintain that she is little better tha, 
one of the wicked, if she know not how 
to give a graceful action to her fan. Sh 
may waltz as agreeably as our famoy 
, rattle with the spirit of ap 
angel, and display a fine arm at the mos, 
bewitching moment; and yet all these 
accomplishments shall be worse than 
awkwardness to her, if she be not dey. 
trous enough to follow them up with 
an eloquent appeal of the fan. It js 
susceptible of above a hundred various 
exhibitions of expressive style and cha. 
racter, though Lady ————,, in her 
first volume of ‘ Philosophical Transa. 
tions,’ estimates them only at ninety. 
one. By these an accurate observer wil 
easily distinguish the princess from the 
mayoress, and the lady from ‘Ia 
Roturiere ¢ @ faire horreur.’ But be- 
fore we ribe their peculiar proper- 
ties, we must first inquire into the 
genealogy of the fan itself. It owes its 
existence to China, where it was dis- 
covered about the twenty-seven 
thousand three hundred and eight; for 
be it known to all whom it may concern, 
that the Chinese are considerably older 
than the world itself. It was, in fact, the 
most beautiful Kansi, daughter of a re- 
spectable and extremely venerable old 
Mandarin, who first gave the world an 
idea of the fan. t many pretty 
ways, she had contracted a habit of play- 
ing with her mask in her hand, wafting 't 
in the air, and ing of the coolness 
which it inspired. The next thing was 
to improve upon the notion ; the artl- 
sans were set to work, and they ¢ 

in ing something like a screen or 
a fire-fam, which is still preserved in that 
form in China. But at last a certain Ab- 
bé Flatori, a Florentine gentleman, w% 
fortunate ,» in the year 1634, to 
improve upo clumsy and unwieldy 
size which the Chinese had given "' 
and a model much nearer oul 
own than later of the artar 
willing to admit. He in fact gavé " 
the fan which we are flirting at “= 
day—that mobility, and elasticity, am 
play, which in a delicate hand cons 
tutes its charm” and triumph. Th 
abbés and the monks of Italy from thst 
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time took care to avail themselves of the 
refreshing pleasures it afforded, main- 
taining even before the first Florentine 
beauties, that the Abbé Flatori had only 
iavented this precious dagaéelle for the 
benefit of ecclesiastics. Then Paris, 
that enhances every thing novel and 
beautiful, and me arentye. fine of im- 
proving upon the arts whi sprung 
the 





under tronage of the Medici at 
Florence—Pari coolest the gift of the 
fn with gratitude, devoted to the care 


iving it all the additional graces of 
with ip was found capable.: -It was 
there indeed first: gilded, chased, and 
. ; Fosewood, ebony, and ivory 
were successively employed in its orna- 
ment-and completion. That was not 
ally however ; finest coloured paper, 
of the;:most delicate quality, being ex- 
hausted, light taffeta was employed, 
smpene Cinese pe r: always 
of China and o ence, in ofder 
tg remind the world that these two 
places still disputed the glory of having 
wemit/birth. Painting and miniature 
+ their variegated powers to 
please; in a thousand tints and poetic 
charms upon its surface ; all portraits of 
beauty imaginable, and landscapes that 
viedwith mature, were lavished with 
tasteand skill upon elegant fans, which 
in Paris on/y, an the year 1745, amount- 
ed tothe number. of 20,000,000,000. 
pon og became charming, useful, 
even interesiing--giving vigour to 
the gaft and idle-footed Zephyrs, pro- 
tection. to motlesty and. beauty, yet 
elightful to behold : 
they sometimes keep disagreeable coun- 
tenanees out of 2 sears the, cruel 
mefsthe.sun, or the fire, which, have 
slittle respect for the complexion of a 
ehessasfor that ofa peasant, They 
neeal,.dark teeth, malignant smiles 
s, and .a.thousand, expres- 
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accompany all the shades of feeling and 
of passion. We know that Tertullian 
ve the world a treatise upon The 
ntle, though it be of much inferior 
interest to the one we are upon. It is 
so convenient, as well as useful, and, 
with a little practice, gives countenance 
to a bashful and diffident face. It extri- 
cates a timid pane lady, on her first 
introduction, from the embarrassments 
which surround her in a large and 
fashionable circle (which at first appears 
fraught with enchantinent), with in- 
finite promptitude and e. It hides 
aw kwardness, and it veils a blush. . Its 
rapid motion very opportunely covers an 
access of ill-humour or r; and a 
lady has leisure to bite. her lips, and_re- 
cover her temper behind its protecting 
folds. Again, in listening to an affecting 
incident: or delicious tale, the fan may 
advance and fall, opening and folding 
like: the wings of a dove, and giving 
energy and sweetness to each expressive 
pause. But, oh! if we are relating any 
past incident. of. pleasure,,.or forming 
some charming, shone icc assig- 
mans it ig then..that, wae the yen 
» a.lady,ought to strike it gently 
on her Prey vem in a sort.of son mo- 
tion, which betrays at.onge her: accom- 
plishments and, the interest, she takes in 
the subject. There is.also.a. negligent 
art- 


style of, managing it, and, playing 
fully with the evohutions;;which.,only a 


practised hand comprehends. It 


some- 
times performs the it of a book, 


when a sweet and, spar -eye dwells 
intently upon its saliidadinaes ith a 
careless. stratagem,.which. has the ap- 
pearance of deep feeling and profound 
reflection. But ‘we now come to those 
gay and, coquettish, moments, in which 
a silent Jan of unut ings 
is communicated through 
of the fan. .In this half-earnest and half- 


the.medium 





Soe: wala shey serve. sto trifling a in’ which : the idle ie 
te the little secrets of elegant, scan “may y } in in, an idle di 
er their shade, they can_very.elo- —play | che ling words. and 
ently, .express,, feelit wt Ob P leen and wich the. to 

apnee;, sometimes, indec may whbi¢ : BY: PEAMY 2B mio 
said to speak a eo their plies., y a e, Ww ’ 


wn; they posses sess a thousand inherent 
od g ali es; and may safely be pro- 
nounced to be Sal the a exquisite 
' r ‘ ] mn ; m — 
eeadeictie of this 
i Hits Vo! j 
a Pig BB ; cop 
» WRO. ROWS how 1 > 
in? Jt insinuates itself pl: 


i heart ; flutters sprea 

* +4 OP 2. 3 . : 
Jolds, rising and Aetning to 
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thing of tae sa toue of 
lightning, to the cheek or fingers of the 
Ladinant. . The stroke, however, should 
be given witha significance of smile 
and. glance, which 
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infinite use to those of a slow percep- 
tion: on entering a private or public 
assembly, they ought, in the first place, 
to attend to the situation of the fans, 
as they are exceedingly good indications 
of the passions. Jealousy will be found 
preases her lips 1 ype the extremity of 

er fan, like a seal upon the secret of 
the heart, uttering not a word. 

it The wretched victim of ennui is seen 
negligently playing with it, twisting and 
twirlin, & ebour her ear, which she 
soon follows by two or three involun- 
tary gaspings of despair, which she 
may safely venture upon, if her mouth 
be small and elegant, as it ought to be. 
Let others, however, be careful not to 
open it above half. 

**Real love may be known by a 
studied air of indifference, a languor, 
and carelessness of display, sadly playing 
with her fan, and using it without a 
meaning, or studying it with eyes of de- 
votion, as if it were the book of wis- 
dom itself. Curiosity, too, may be 
marked concealing her attention tu the 
very objects upon which she is bent. 
You would think her the most dull per- 
son present, if it were not for the ma- 
licious smile and sparkling of the eye 
behind her fan which betray her. 

«« But it is Love, only Love, who tri- 

over the fan itself. How many 


umphs 
he bas stolen, and how many broken in 
his rage, and torn to tatters! These 
are the real trophies of his glory, and 
‘symbols of the fickle and capricious 
moods of his subjects. 

It is by no means an indifferent event 
when a fan drops upon a ball-room floor. 

rally o 


and the aro tthe 
pense, serves to take by surprise the 
secret ardour and consented ive which 
a lady may wish to discover in an un- 
declared admirer. He suddenly forgets 
himself—is the first to seize the he. 
and restoring it to the fair hand, dex- 
terously s over it, and presses it to 
his lips. This is all done before he 
knows where he is, and, half repenting, 
he curses his own stars which have so 


publicly given a coquette the victory. 


This is gene 
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She smiles triumphant, and he is they, 
regularly enlisted in her train, a tam, 
and acknowledged subject of her oa. 
price. This, however, ts far from equal 
to the intelligence which a fan convey, 
from the fair ~ ofa lady at a distance. 
either in a carriage or the promenade. 
Love and tenderness are speaking in th, 
motion with which she hails your q 

pearance. She is delighted to see yoy 
and her manner of touching her lips 
with the fan tells you so. Perhaps the 
next time she is in your company she 
forgets it, and you have theni a glorious 
opportunity of restoring it where and 
when you please, exacting the most 
favourable terms, and accompanying i 
with verses of which Apollo need not 
be ashamed. But why insist further 
upon the infinite and inestimable ad. 
vantages which are to be derived from 
the eloquent and expressive use of this 
refreshing little’ toy ?—a point of union— 
a substitute for conversation, when no- 
thing further can be said—and often a 
peace-maker between lovers upon the 
point of having a scene: it falls to the 
ground, cuts off the last narsh word, 
and changes the nature of the discourse. 
Weare sorry to think poor Ovid wasa 
stranger to so beautiful an inventiva, 
which would have afforded him r- 
sources without end in ornamenting his 
“* Art of Love.” Let us, however, be 
grateful for the superior advantages 
which science has afforded us in the 
times in which we live. Ladies who 
have experienced the utility and cle. 
gance of the art (of fanning), will not, 
we trust, easily, or ever renounce it. 
Fashions may change ; the amusements 
of to-day be buried in the forgetful- 
ness of the morrow ; the very form and 
fashion of the age may leave in the 
succeeding no manner of likeness: but 
the fan will always be found equally 
refreshing and new, while the human 
heart retains its natural and best affec- 
tions, 

* And listens to the voice that calls 
To plays, to concerts, and to balls.” 





HISTORICAL ANECDOTES OF THE JAPANESE. 


Awy thing connected with Japanese 
hisatey GainuisbAdi v0 taeutont eur seat, 
owing to the great difficulty of - 
ing information on the subject ; for 
the J like the Chinese, ibit 


throne. The object of this law ' 
guard historians against the temptato 
of ing truth, through fear, flatter), 
enmity, or gratitude. Whatever opinio™ 
may be entertained as to the ee 
of Shean precautions, they unc oubtedly 
have the effect of concealing the ~* 
recent facts from the knowledge 0! ™ 
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existing generation, and thus the events 
of the present day are frequently in- 
volved in greater obscurity than those of 
antiquity. No work printed in Japan 
contains any ‘historical particulars of 
later date than the year 1600, the period 
at which the Nifon vo dai itsi ran, or the 
annals of the Dairis, terminated. 

Taking into consideration the suspi- 
cious spirit of the Japanese govern- 
ment, its aversion to foreigners, the rigid 

uiries and barbarous jurisprudence 
to which private persons are subject, it 
is gratifyin to reflect that a European 
has su ed in attaining an object 
which no native would have dared to 
attempt. Owing to M. Titsingh’s sin- 
nities of examining manu- 
seripts during his long residence at Nan- 
gaseki, his work entitled Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of the Djogoons, contains more 
copious information relative to Japanese 
history, than is probably possessed by 
individual in Japan. 

Dairis or spiritual chiefs of Japan, 
were the original sovereigns of that na- 
tion, they continued to enjoy absolute 

until the end of the 12th century, 
when Yori-tomo was elected commander- 
in-chief of the empire (1185) ; and sub- 

ntly Djogoon (1192). 
“Pheauthority of the Dairis, which was 
by these events, became gradually 
weaker under the Djogoons who suc- 
ceeded Yori-tomo ; and it received its last 
blow under Yeye-yasoo or Gongin-sama, 
the first Djogoon of the present dynasty. 

The Dairi is still regarded as the sove- 
reign of the empire; but this is merely 
4 vali appearance ; and as he is abso- 
lutely destitute of influence in temporal 

it may be said that the supreme 
poweris vested in the hands of the Djo- 

m. Still, however, the consent of 
~Dairi is requisite in all important 
“ne and orders are published in his 
The dynasties of the Djogoons are 
yong under the denmoanetion 
-no-si-goon,* or Soso-no-si-goon ; 
tee are four, name — . 
1. The of Yori-tomo. 
At Of Fake-oosi 
of Fide-yosi, or Taiko. 
® that of Yeye-yasoo, or Gongin. 
_® transcribe from Mr. Titsingh’s 
imotrs' of the Djogoons the followin 
mis account of a conspiracy whic 
’ ¢ in Japan about the year 1651. 





















_, aka, eMpire; xo a conjunctive par- 
‘8, four; goon, lord ; Soso, who has 
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“* Minamotto-no-yeye-tsouna, the eldest 
son of Yeye-mitsoo, succeeded his father 
in the fourth year Kei-zan. 

‘** The prince of Tosa was devoted to 
the service of Fide-Yori, a prince who 
laid claim to the throne of Japan. After 
the defeat of Fide-Yori, the prince of 
Tosa fell into the hands of Gongin, who 
treated him with the utmost indignity, 
and among other acts of cruelty, ordered 
his hands to be cut off, which among 
the Japanese is accounted the most dis- 
graceful of all punishments. The un- 
fortunate prince reproached the con- 
queror with cruelty, perfidy, and the 
violation of his oath, and Gosigie had 
the barbarity to behead him. 

‘© Marabosi-Tshooya, the son of Tosa, 
resolved to avenge his father’s death ; 
but he deemed it prudent to conceal his 
intention until a favourable opportunity 
should occur. Having become com- 
mandant of the pike-men of Yori-noboo, 
the eighth son of Gongin, he thought 
himself enabled to execute his project, 
and he formed an acquaintance with 
Yooino-djosits, the son of a celebrated 
cloth-dyer, a man who had been tutor 
to Yori-noboo, and who was justly es- 
teemed for his great learning. It is 
even said that Yori-noboo himself joined 
the conspiracy, but that fact was never 
proved ; T'shooya having taken every 
precaution not to implicate him in the 
affair. Be that as it may, Tshooya and 
Djosits had agreed to exterminate the 
whole family of Gongin, to make them- 
selves masters of the empire, and to 
divide it between them. 

“<'Tshooya was extravagant: he fool- 
ishly squandered away the money which 
had been procured for the execution of 
his enterprise, so that he was soon re- 
duced to want. Djosits foresaw that 
through his friend’s imprudence the 
project would fail, and the result verified 
this supposition. 

‘* Tshooyasoon exhausted the bounty 

—of his friends, and found himself pressed 
by creditors whose demands he had no 
means of satisfying. One of his credi- 
tors, a manufacturer of arms, nanred 
Tosiro, was more urgent than the rest, 
and to this man Tshooya was imprudent 
enough to divulge his secret, in the 
hope of inducing him to be patient. 
Tosiro pretended to be satisfied ; but he 
proceeded, without loss of time, to the 
governor of Yedo, to communicate 
what he had heard, and the governor 
immediately informed the court of the 
whole affair. 

‘** The governor had recourse to the 
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following stratagem in order to secure 
the principal conspirator. He directed 
some persons to raise an alarm of fire 
before his door, and Tshooya rushed 
out armed only with a short sabre. 
Four men immediately seized him ; he 
knocked two of them down, but several 
of their comrades came to their assist- 
ance, and he was overpowered after 
considerable resistance. His wife being 
alarmed by the noise, and suspecting 
the truth, seized some papers in which 
the names of the conspirators were 
mentioned, and burned them by the 
flame of a lamp. Thus her presence of 
mind saved a great number of princes 
and other persons of rank who were im- 
plicated in the conspiracy. The Japa- 
nese still speak with admiration of the 
conduct of this generous woman ; and 
when they praise a woman for talent 
and resolution, they compare her to the 
wife of Tshooya. The governor having 
by this stratagem seized the chief of the 
conspirators, ordered his house to be 
searched, but nothing of importance 
was found; he then directed Tshooya, 
his wife and family, to be conveyed to 
prison. 

** At this time Djosits was at Yoogi, 
the place of his birth, situated near 
Kambara. An order for his arrest was 
immediately dispatched to the governor 
of Footsho. But the courageous Djo- 
sits, on learning that the conspiracy 
was discovered, killed himself by rip- 

ing open his bowels*, to avoid the 

isgrace of punishment. But notwith- 
standing this his head was struck off, 
and exposed on the usual place of exe- 
cution, near the river Abikava. 

‘* All the persons who were known 
to have been intimately connected with 
Tshooya, were immediately arrested. 
_ Among the number were Skiyemon 
and Fatsiyemon. They soon confessed 
the part they had acted in the conspi- 


racy. The too much great- 
nese. of mind to. resort: to falsehood in 
order to justify themselves for havin 
joined in a plan which they conceiv 
to be honourable. None of them could 
be prevailed on to betray their accom- 
oer The ordinary counsellor of state 
atsdaira-ize-no-kami, in the hope of 
extorting confessions, ordered them to 
be put to a species of torture, called the 
Kamabokozeme, which consists of burn- 


* This is the common mode of suicide 


among the Japanese, when they consider 
it @ point of honour. 
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ing. Tshooya and his two friends sy¢. 
fered this cruel torture with the utmos 
composure. They appeared insensibj, 
to pain:—‘ I have travelled a long 
a, said Fatsiyemon; ‘ this burning 
will be beneficial to my health; my 
limbs will be the more agile after it” ° 

“© Tze-no-kami, Gading that torture was 
of no avail in inducing them to divulge 
their secret, promised that no further 

unishment should be inflicted op 

shooya, if he would reveal his accom. 
plices. Tshooya resolutely replied:— 
* I had scarcely attained my ninth year, 
when I determined to avenge my fi. 
ther’s death, and to make myself master 
of the empire. My courage is as firm 
as a wall of iron. I defy your threats! 
You may invent new tortures; but my 
firmness is proof ve all.’ 

“< The counsellor of state, finding 
that these punishments served only to 
excite the indignation of the spectators, 
without producing any effect on the 

risoners, ordered them to be conveyed 
ck to prison. ' 

“On the 24th day, at the 4th hour 
(which with us corresponds with 10 in 
the forenoon), two men, about sixty 
years of age, the one named Sawara and 
the other Naga-yama, presented then- 
selves to the governor, and confessed 
that they were two of the accomplices 
of Tshooya; following their example, 
some other persons voluntarily surrender- 
ed themselves. They were all bound, 
and conveyed to prison. 

* The 28th was the day fixed for the 
execution. In the morning, it was as- 
certained that two of the accomplices of 
the conspiracy had killed themselves at 
Asaboo-o-toriba, a city near Yedo. 

«« The solemn procession commenced 
at day-break. ven inferior officers 
marched in front to disperse the crowd. 
They were followed by a hundred exe- 
cutioners, each carrying a naked pike; 
next came another hundred execution- 
ers, with long sticks ; then another hun- 
dred, armed with sabres; and finally, 
fifty officers (Banyoosees.) ‘These were 
followed by an executioner, bearing 4 
scroll, on which the crime of the cov- 
spirators was detailed, and which he 
read aloud, in all the principal streets. 
Next came Jshooya, dressed in robes of 
ight blue, of stuff called Faliéa, 
with his hands bound behind his back; 
then Thiye with his sons, Oosinos 
and Kaminoski; next —— — 
JSatsiyemon, Ari-i-fatsiso, Sawara-yo™ 
Naga-Yama-fioyemon, Wadaski, and s& 
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yeral others, amounting altogether to 

twenty-seven. e mother and wife of 
, the wife of Ikiyemon, and four 

other women, closed the procession. 

« In this manner the criminals pa- 
raed the whole city. As they crossed 
the bridge Nipon-las, Tshooya heard a 
man remark, that it was an extremely 
cul and mad project to conspire 

t the emperor. Tshooya looked 
at him with indignation, and exclaimed : 
_* It becomes _ —— oe 

low, to compare thyself to the eagle 
oo crane.’ Phe er bdsilendk; woe 
withdrew to conceal himself amidst the 
crowd. ; 

« When the procession reached the 

of execution at Sinagawa, a man 
wearing two sabres with gold hilts, and 
dressed in a mantle of the stuff called 
Gilan, rashed through the crowd, and 
advancing towards the Inspector, Tomida- 
sooibi-dono, said:—‘ My name is Sibata- 
zabrobe; I am the friend of Tshooya 
and Djosits. As soon as I heard of the 
discovery of the conspiracy, I hastened 
to Soorooga to gain some information 

ecting my unfortunate friends. I 
heard of the death of Djosits; and, 
knowing the fate that awaited Tshooya, 
Icame in the greatest haste to Yedo. 
Here I remained concealed, in the hope 
that the emperor might pardon him; 
but since he is condemned, I am come 
toembrace him, and to die with him.’ 
—‘ You are a brave man,’ replied the 
Inspector ; ‘ it were to be wished that 
more men in the world resembled you. 
Ineed not wait for the orders of the go- 
vemor of Yedo ; I give you permission 
to speak to Tshooya.’ 

“The two friends conversed together 
for some time. Sibata expressed his 
sorrow for the discovery of the conspi- 
. He added, that on hearing the 
i news, he had come to Yedo to 
fe his fate. He then drew a little 
i* from his sleeve, which they 
mk together, and bade each other 
arewell. con et eyes were bathed 

ars; he thanked Sibata for his cou- 
"geous resolution, and expressed his 

ess at being able to embrace him 
= before his death. Sibata 
0 Wept, and said :—‘ In this world 
© body is like ‘the flower asagawat, or 
























distilled from rice. It 
avouri of the Japanese. 

‘tower which is most magnificent be- 
sam-rise, and which immediately after 
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the kogero*; but after death we pass to 
a better world.’ Havin utaered + these 
words, he rose, and thanked the inspec- 
tor for his kindness. 

“The criminals were then fastened 
upon crosses, and the executioners held 
up their pikes. Tshooya was struck 
first, by two executioners, who made an 
incision in his body in the form of a 
cross. It is said, that those who per- 
form the horrid duty of executioner, 
are so practised in this kind of punish- 
ment, that they can cut the criminal 
sixteen times without touching the 
vital parts. 

«« The sons of [kiyemon moved the 
compassion of all the spectators. The 
eldest said to his brother, who had 
scarcely attained his twelfth year, ‘ We 
are.about to ascend to the abode of the 
gods ;’ and he began to pray, exclaiming 
several times :—*‘ Namandaoobts (Nama- 
Amida Bouts +, Amida pray for us !’) 
The spectators were all dimaleid in 
tears. 

“‘ The wife of Tshooya begged her 
husband’s mother to invoke “the gods 
with her. ‘ I am old,’ replied the mo- 
ther, ‘ and you are still young ; however, 
I will join you in supplication to Hea- 
ven, and I will turn my thoughts from 
every earthly object.’ 

‘«* The executions being ended, Sibata 
came to the inspector, and presenting 
him with his two swords, said:—‘ To 
you I am indebted for the consolation 
of conversing with my friend, and bid- 
ding him farewell: I now intreat that 
you will accuse me before the governor 
of Yedo, in order that I may die like 
my friend.’—* Heaven forbid that you 
should die!’ replied the Inspector, ‘ your 
courage deserves a better fate. hile 
his other friends concealed themselves 
in dens and caverns, you braved death 
to embrace Tshooya :—men such as you 
are rare.’ It is not known what ulti- 
mately became of Sibata. 

“Owing to the prudent precaution 
of Tshooya’s wife, in burning the pa- 
pers which might have betrayed the 
conspirators, and the firmness which 





* An insect which springs into life, and 
dies in one day. 

+ This is a form of invocation taken from 
the Sanscrit language ; it was introduced 
into Japan along with Bouddhism. Nema 
signifies I invoke ; Amida is the name of the 
supreme Deity at the period which preceded 
the present world; Bouts is a contraction 
for Bouddha. 
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the culprits had displayed under their 
tortures, the principal accomplices re- 
mained unknown. Yori-noloo was, how- 
ever, suspected, and his house was 
searched ; but his secretary, Kanno- 
Seyemon took the whole upon himself, 
protesting that he alone had any know- 
ae of the plot, and that he had com- 
municated the secret to his master: he 
afterwards killed himself, and, by. this 
act of courage, saved YVori-noloo, who 
continued to reside without molestation 
at Yedo. 

** When Vost-moone, the descendant 
of Yori-noboo, came to be Djogoon, he 
rewarded the fidelity of Kanno-feyemon 
in the persons of his descendants, whom 
he raised to the most honourable posts. 
One of them, named Kanno-fotomi-no- 
kami, is at present (1784) extraordinary 
counsellor of state. 

** The Djogoon Yeye-tsoona died on 
the 8th day of the 5th month of the 8th 
year Jn-po (1680), without an heir; and 
in the following year, his younger bro- 
ther, Tsoona-yost, vaceoedel him.” 

Another anecdote records an extraor- 
dinary act of female heroism :-— 

** Minamotto-no-tsoona-yosi, the fifth 
Djogoon, at the commencement of his 
reign, was as much beloved for his good 
qualities and his application to study, as 
he was afterwards detested for his pro- 
fligacy. He extravagantly squandered 
away the treasures which his ancestors 
had accumulated, and turned a deaf ear 
to the eloquent remonstrances of his 


aged ee Arai-istkoogo-no-kami. 
is son, Zokoo-mats-kimi, died in his 
childhood, and, being without an heir, 
Tsoona-yosi, in the 6th year Fo-ye (1709) 
announced his intention of choosing a 
successor. 

** He resolved to adopt Kai-no-kami, 
the son of Varagi no-kami. On 
the 11th day of the first month of the 

ear, after the compliments of congratu- 


ation, it is customary for the Djogoon 
to give an entertainment to the princes 


principal officers; and on this day 
Yosi publicly proclaimed his intention 
to adopt Kai-no-kami. 

** His principal officer, Ino-kamon-no- 
kami, s ted to him that this choice 
would excite the displeasure of all the 

rinces, and that there was reason to 
it mi mn ham a ee wipae in the 

em that nD- 
uivnsmete mr pl avail, he viaived the 
wife of the Djogoon, informed her of 
his master’s design, and entreated her to 
devise some means of averting the mis- 
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fortune. Having reflected for a fey 
moments, she replied, that he need be 
under no apprehension, as she knew of 
a plan which could not possibly {ajj, 
He her to explain it; but she 
excused herself, observing, that he 
should soon have all the information he 
wished. 

** On the eve of the oy on which the 
Djogoon intended to declare his succes. 
sor, she invited her husband to drin}, 
saki with her. The Djogoon accepted 
the invitation, and a aaeeeent repast 
was provided. Whilst the prince was 
drinking, she rose, and withdrew to her 
closet, where she wrote a note, which 
she dispatched to Ino-kamon-no-kami :;— 
then taking up a peer, a weapon 
which all women of rank are allowed to 
carry about their persons, she returned 
to the banquetting-room. In a few 
moments she informed the Djogoon that 
she wished to speak with him in pr. 
vate, and having dismissed her women, 
she thus addressed him :—‘ During the 
long period that we have lived together, 

ou have never refused me any thing. 

have now a new favour to ask: will 
you grant it??—He requested to know 
what it was.—‘ You propose,’ replied 
she, ‘ to choose the son of Deva-no-kami 
as your successor. This measure will 
cause all the princes to revolt, and will 
prove the ruin of the empire. I conjure 
you to renounce it.’ 

«* On hearing this, he rose furiously, 
and asked her how she presumed to in- 
terfere in the business of the state. 
‘The empire is mine!’ added he, ‘1 
will.do as I please ; 1 do not need a 
woman's counsel.? He was about to 
leave the apartment, but she followed 
him, and, catching ‘him by the sleeve, 
exclaimed, ‘If you carry your desiga 
into execution, to-morrow the whole 
empire will be in a state of revolution. 
With these words, she plunged the dag- 

r into his bosom; he fell, and she 

w herself on her knees, and i- 
plored’ his forgiveness. She observed 
that what pen, done, was the only 
means of maintaining the dynasty o! 
Gongin, and preserving the empl 
Having declared her determination 0“ 
to survive him, she stabbed herself with 
the same r, and immediately f 
dead at his side. Her women, on hea 
ing the noise, hastened to the banque 
ting-room, and found them both welt 
ing in blood, 

“The wife of the Djogoon had, ” 
her note, communicated her desig? © 
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Kamon-no-kams. She expressed a wish 
that Feye-noloo, Prince of Kai, and the 


gon of Tsoona-sige, should be elected 
Djogoon, and that the son of Deva-no- 
jam: should receive a present of fifteen 
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mankofs, together with the government 
of the best province in Japan, as a testi- 
mony of the love which her husband 
bore to him.” 





ON THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND CHARACTER OF THE CORSICANS, 


THE Corsicans in general are of the 
middle stature, rather spare than corpu- 
lent, and of arobust constitution. They 

ing with them into the world great 
irritability, and are susceptible of the 
most violent passions. Next to the in- 
dispensable necessaries of life,the objects 
of their most ardent desire are arms. 
The Corsican will deny himself every 
enjoyment, and even sell his horses and 
cattle, to obtain possession of a gun, 
istols, and stiletto: the latter thence- 

becomes his constant compa- 
nion, without which he never stirs 
abroad, and which he does not even 

out of his hand, unless obliged by 
is occupations. 

He lives in a state bordering on indi- 

, and is capable of enduring severe 
wee tng He bears with patience the 
inclemency of the weather and the fa- 
tigue of long marches. He is very cou- 
rageous, extremely temperate, and seizes 
every opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self, All these qualities, combined 
with the dexterity which he possesses 
in handling his weapons, fit him in a 
particular manner for the profession of 
asoldier. Accordingly full one-fifth of 
the population of the whole island is in 
military service on the Continent. 

The Corsican who has established a 
reputation for courage is respected, 
ro desired in preference for a hus- 

ad by the young females, and imi- 
tated by the youth of his own sex. But 
bythis very reputation, so highly flat- 
tering to his vanity, he is exposed to 

dang 







1 ers. He is often neces- 
lated, if he will preserve his honour 
| to encounter persons as bold 
f, and either to take the life of 
MS antagonist or to sacrifice his own. — 
_ at particularly contributes to che- 
‘a martial spirit in the Corsicans is a 
id of exhibition called Moresca, which 
isists in a mock-fight, and to which 
oth mer women resort in great 
bers from various parts of the island. 
talienges and duels are connected with 
Ctacle; and the general engage- 
emt terminates in the defeat of the 
‘Tepresenting the enemies of the 
ts Bodily strength also is consi- 


red 4 Corsica as a high recommenda- 




















tion. Frequent challenges take place 
between those who are most distin- 
guished for this quality; and the van- 
quished, besides the disamee of being 
beaten, often carry home with them 
contusions and injuries, of which they 
feel the effects all the rest of their lives. 
Personal enmities furnish occasion 
for still more dreadful conflicts. If in- 
dividuals have any disagreement on mat- 
ters where interest is concerned, quar- 
rels often ensue, which, as the dispu- 
tants keep no bounds in their language, 
terminate in a fight with poniards. 
Sometimes also blood is spilled because 
a man, who conceives his own honour 
or that of his family insulted, has not 
been able to obtain satisfaction. When 
blood has once been shed, either justice 
hastens to punish the guilty, and then 
the animosity subsides, or she remains 
indifferent, and in this case fresh mur- 
ders are required to afford satisfaction to 
the party which considers itself injured. 
The personal feuds of the Corsicans 
are attended with fatal consequences ; 
for as they shun neither pain, nor dan- 
ger, nor even death itself, they are pre- 
pared to endure any hardship, and to 
sacrifice every thing to the gratification 
of revenge. A Corsican who is depriv- 
ed by assassination of a near relative 
suffers his beard to grow, allows no fire 
to be kindled in his house, becomes me- 
lancholy and uneasy, and does not re- 
cover hie serenity till he has found 
means to dienes the murderer. A 
Corsican will travel forty miles in a sin- 
gle day merely to reach a place ae 
which his enemy has to pei Here he 
will remain in ambush four successive 
days, and even longer, without sleeping, 
“nay sometimes without food, and ex- 
posed to all the inclemencies of the wea- 
ther. Woe then be to the foe for whom 
he is lying in wait! The wounds, in- 
flicted with the rapidity of lightning the 
moment he appears, instantaneously ex- 
tend him lifeless on the ground. 
Mothers of families who lose their 
husbands by assassination, preserve their 
clothes till their children are grown up ; 
they then show to them the garments 
still stained with the blood of their fa- 
thers, whom they exhort them to 
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man « In short the character of the 
people is so constituted, and the power 
of prejudice so strong, that such unfor- 
tunate creatures, in order to save their 
honour, are compelled to become the 
murderers of their fathers’ assassins, and 
to plunge, however reluctantly, into the 
most atrocious crimes. 

Families involved in feuds of this kind 
must not, however, abandon themselves 
implicitly to the suggestions of their ha- 
tred: the public opinion, on the con- 
trary, prescribes certain rules to be ob- 
served in such cases. ‘Thus, for exam- 
ple, in the department of Liamone, 
when one hostile party has killed one 
more of its enemies than it has lost it- 
self, its members must not, upon pain 
of disgracing themselves, dispatch ano- 
ther individual, should even opportunity 
offer. It is not till their adversaries 
have committed fresh murders that they 
are justified in resorting to new assas- 
sinations. 

Nevertheless nature herself, by sub- 
jecting man to certain wants, will not 
permit the Corsicans, though at vari- 
ance, to live in a state of permanent 
hostility. ‘Through the mediation of 
spirited persons having numerous rela- 
tions, truces are concluded in seed-time 
and harvest. ‘These persons are called 
Parolentt, mediators—and in their pre- 
sence mutual enemies promise, upon 
their word of honour, to do one ano- 
ther no injury during a specified period. 
Such promises are almost without ex- 
ception held sacred ; for, in the contrary 
case, the Parolenti repair with a nume- 
rous retinue to the residence of the 

who have violated their promise, 
and there exercise all the rights of so- 
vereignty, burning the houses, laying 
waste the lands, nay even taking the 
lives of those who have broken the 
truce. 

The Corsicans, like al] the natives of 
southern regions, are ardent in love, but 
the austerity of their manners tes 
asa check to this propensity. It 
is very rarely that a wife proves false to 
her husband, but still more rarely does 
a husband, in this case, suffer his wife 
to survive her gui A young female 
loses with her honour all hopes of a 

imonial alliance, unless it be with 
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The dowry of females is insignific. 
for'the fathers of femnilies testve s” 
manner, their whole mtd for their 
sons. The ground of their predilection 
for the latter is, that they have to pass 
their whole lives with them, but op! 
part of them with their daughters, who 
when they have once quitted the pater. 
nal habitation, only visit their parent; 
from time to time; whereas the sop; 
constantly remain near them, assist them 
in their labours, and nurse and attend 
them when they are overtaken by the 
infirmities of age. 

The towns of Corsica are so small a; 
scarcely to deserve that appellation, 
With a single exception, they are al 
situated on the sea-coast. The villages, 
on the other hand, are mostly built on 
elevated and not easily accessible spots, 
The houses have at a distance the ap. 

ce of citadels ; they are construct. 
ed of stone, with great solidity, having 
very thick walls, but few conveniences. 
Most of them have but a single hearth 
for making fire, which stands in the 
centre of one of the rooms. The smoke 
serves in some parts of the island for 
drying chesnuts, which are spread upon 
wicker-work over the hearth. Relatives 
and neighbours are accustomed to pass 
the evenings together in the winter sev- 
son. The news of the day, tales ornar- 
ratives connected with the history of 
the country, form the subjects of theit 
conversation and entertainment. Verses, 
and even long s from Ariosto 
and Tasso, the sublimity of which cap- 
tivates their imagination, are also fre- 
quently recited. “Ihe women cowering 
in a corner of the room, are 9 904 
engaged in the occupations of their sex. 
Their presence obli oe the whole com- 
pany to observe strict decorum in lan- 
guage and behaviour. On such occa- 
sions the party never breaks up without 

ing a few bottles of wine. 

ith all their attachment to the (- 
tholic religion, the jnhabitants of Cor- 
sica are neither fanatics nor intolerant. 
The Jew, as well as the Protestant, nay 
even the Mahometan, if he conducts 
himself with propriety and does not rid 
cule their customs, is sure of an asylum 
and protection among them. 

One of the most solemn festivals of 
— 2 ae that of the apne nae 

i country-peo e quit 
villager’ and repair in ~~ to the 
most elevated point of their corte 
the parish priest pronounces his D!ess 

the ode rok the earth, the whole 


mos! 


congregation kneeling with the 
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profound devotion. When the prayers 
are finished, they return in the order in 
ich they came to the church, where 
find bundles of crosses, which they 


camyaway and set up in different parts of 





The festivals of the patron saints of 
their parish churches are also devoted 
by the Corsicans to piety and the effu- 
sions of the tenderest feelings. On 
these days both rich and poor make the 
best provision in their power for the 
entertainment of their guests, who are 
mostly allied to them by blood, as every 

is then expected to dine with his 
nearest relative. Whoever deviates from 
this practice is considered as disgracing 
himself by being ashamed of his family. 
At such meetings of relatives and friends 
all matters respecting the marriage of 
their children are invariably discussed. 

There are among the Corsicans minis- 
ters. of religion, who from the sanctity 
of their lives are truly men of God, and 
who by means of their 
a — and. extensive in- 

. These persons have inflamed 
manya mind with the love of virtue 
converted many a villain into a good 
man, induced many to repair the wro 
ae done, and to restore goods 

ch they have stolen, and extinguish- 
ed inmany a bosom the fury of the most 
animosity. 

The people of Corsica have been in 
ill ages celebrated for their hospitality. 
ngers are received by them wi 
kindness; but they would feel 
inted if money were offered them in 

at for board and lodging. They 
philanthropic, and fond of doing 

i but without ostentation. 

ing their natural talent 
On » they speak little, but in 
Mat they say there is sound sense, 
nergy, and fancy. Owing to their cha- 
acter, they aspire to what is great; if 
ney tail to attain it, this is frequently no 
uitot theirs, for we find, in fact, among 
nese people no traces of the attempts 
Mich are said to have been made to 


tog ae 
dase kn among them. In the 
t * . * 
arsica s nothing is to be ac- 


uted but the very first and most in- 
spensable rudiments. For want of the 
cans sproction, the pao than 

aon capacity of the young Corsican 

ue science eh usefal un is doom- 
} sterility: if he would make any 
ues in them, his only resource is a 
fente on the Continent, which is 
~ -0utse. too expensive for his limited 
“ans. Among the few who are en- 
™w Mowtuty Mac.—No. 80. 
es 
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abled “4 avail themselves of > <a 

, the majority are sure to distinguis 
iinscires but as these are at length 
obliged to return into the bosom of their 
families, there to follow in obscurity the 
professions of physic or the law, emula- 
tion ceases, and the hopes which their 
early career justified are soon extin- 
guished. 

Honour is the power that governs 
these islanders with despotic sway. They 
would rather endure hunger and misery 
than stoop to any occupation which they 
regard as d Pa There is no in- 
stance of a Corsican having performed 
the office of executioner ; neither would 
one of them in his own country accept 
the situation of a menial servant; in- 
deed it is very rarely that they engage 
themselves in this capacity abroad. 

The Corsicans have but few public 
diversions throughout the year. Their 
holidays are the religious festivals, which 
they spend in exercises of devotion. In 
plentiful years the carnival is always a 
very jovial time. ‘The principal amuse- 
ments at that season are, simple dances 
in the public places accompanied b 
violins and guitars, masquerades, an 
public entertainments, at which the 
poor, seated beside the rich, forget their 
troubles amidst the good cheer furnished 
at the expense of the latter. On the 
last evening of the carnival the Corsicans 
kindle a large bonfire, and seat them- 
selves round it. One of the company 
appears dressed in the most grotesque 
manner. In this disguise he 1s called 
Zalambrina. ating rsons join Pe 
singing a song, while others conduct the 
hamoeien fetnalea of the place to Zalam- 
brina, and offer them to him in mar- 
riage. He accepts all such as are young 

of good Cc ter; the others he 
rejects with a pantomimic action which 
never fails to excite the laughter of the 
spectators. The practice of bringing the 
young women before this kind of tribu- 
‘nal contributes to strengthen their sense 
of honour and to encourage modesty and 
chastity, which are indeed their primary 
virtues. 

When a newly married female js re- 
moving from the paternal home to 
that ‘of the bridegroom, the inhabitants 


of the vi e€ accustomed to escort 
her, and cavalcade resembles. a 
triumphal pro¢éssion. _ Whoever is.con- 







nected by consanguinity or friendshi 

with the” amilies. be Ae which the 

matrimonial alliante has been formed, 

repairs on horseback.to-the habita- 

tion of the bride. Salutes of musketry 
Vor. XIV, 2 
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ive the signal for de e, and the 
ride is led forth like caus going to 
take possession of her throne. e 
firing of guns is continued until the 
et mee reaches the village where the 
ridegroom resides, at the entrance of 
whick it is welcomed with music and 
the discharge of guns. In the streets 
through which the bride has to pass, 
corn is strewed before her, as an emblem 
of plenty, and expressive of; the wish 
that she may find it in this her new 
home. It is of importance for all who 
join such a cavalcade to be well mount- 
ed. Those who are provided with the 
best horses run a race with one another, 
to decide who shall arrive first at the 
house of the young couple. The for- 
tunate victor is rewarded with a hand- 
some ribbon, and a place at dinner next 
to the queen of the sry 

The poor man is consigned to the 

ave in silence and without parade ; 

ut the death of the rich is attended 
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with more ceremony. Scarcely has he 
closed his eyes, when the event js ap. 
nounced by the bells of the parish 
church, which continue tolling the 
whole day. In the evening the family 
of the deceased provide a supper fo; 
such of his kindred and friends x 
remain in the house to sit up with the 
the corpse. Next morning all the jin. 
habitants of the village, of both sexes, 
repair to the house of the deceased, 
who lies upon a bed of state with his 
eyes turned towards heaven and a cruci. 
fix in his hand. The woman take their 
places round the corpse according to 
their degree of consanguinity or the 
friendship which they entertained fo; 
the deceased. The cleverest of them 
stands at his head, and pronounces an 
extemporaneous poetical panegyric, 
which, delivered by a young and beau. 
tiful female, with an agreeable voice 
and in pathetic accents, often produces a 
profound impression on all present. 





ON THB ORIGLN AND LANGUAGB OF ANCIENT ROME. 


Tue speculations on these subjects in 
M. Galiffe’s work on Italy having at- 
tracted much attention, we present the 
following in the words of the judicious 
author. 

The first question which presents 
itself in this ey is,—who were Ro- 
mulus and his followers? 

That Romulus and Remus should 
have been the illegitimate sons of a 
princess, is a circumstance too natural 
tos belief; neither is it at all in- 
credible that the princess should have 
accused the God Mars of being the 
father of her children, That her story 

ined little credit at first, and that the 
a were exposed, I should not hesi- 
tate to think very probable; nor should 
I think it utterly incredible that they 
were suckled by a she-wolf, (however 
romantic the whole of this beginning 
must appear,) if the story rested upon 
any respectable authority. But | 
these children, brought upand educated 
by a simple shepherd, and accustomed 
to tend his flocks and ere et 

a 


jected their 


dant of HEneas through a long line of 
royal ancestors) they should have re. 
egitimate subjects and 
their hereditary kingdom, for the ho- 
nour of commanding a troop of ban- 
ditti, and for the pleasure of building a 
new town in the most unwholesome 
$pot that could be chosen,—this, I con- 
fess, is rather too much for my credu- 
lity ; and every further step that J ad- 
vance in this strange tale, appears to 
me to disclose a new absurdity. A 
young prince, at the head of a preme 
rous colony, within a few leagues of his 
own hefuditaty state, is obliged to em- 
ploy cunning, treachery, ol force, to 
obtain a wife for himself, and wives for 
his followers! This colony never r- 
ceives any assistance from its parent 
state, in the wars in which it engages 
itself ; seems to have dropped all inter- 
course with that state; and the first 
time that the name of Alba occurs in 
its history, is to mention its entire de- 
struction !—and all this in an age when 
a ear always exhibited towards its 
metropolis the affection and deep respect 
of a child towards its parent! It is nex! 
affirmed that Romulus, who was s0 am- 
bitious, had resigned his right to the 
throne of Alba, a kingdom of four hur- 
dred years standing, for a few barracks 
on the Palatine Hin, And, after all, 
we are told that his companions wer 
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not tarbulent young men impatient of 


but venerable old men, who, 
from their great age alone, obtained the 
lation of senators. 

t is really impossible not to admire 
the believing powers of those who can 
receive as history such a heap of won- 
ders and contradictions. 

But I do not think, as other disbe- 
lievers do, that the whole of the first 
traditions on the origin of Rome ought 
to be discarded as mere fables. Some 
of them bear marks of truth, by which 

must be distinguished from the 

rest. Five principal points deserve par- 
ticular attention, because they form a 
and consistent body of history, 
without the least mixture of the mar- 
vellous,—-without the least contradic- 
tion between its component parts, and 
with a very close and natural connexion 
and relation to what still existed, or had 
only recently ceased to exist, when the 
first historian wrote his work. Livy 
says, that Fabius Pictor was this first 
historian; but I cannot believe, that 
Rome had existed five hundred. years, 
and achieved many great exploits, with- 
out producing a single writer tempted to 
transmit its ares to posterity. As to 
the poems, which a German author 
talks of as if he had read them, I shall 
believe in their existence as soon as he 
shall shew me some proofs of it; but, 
even then, I shall not regard them 
more than the old songs, ballads, and 
romances ofthe early ages of other coun- 
ities. The five points to which I allude 


pe nop : 

1. The first founders of the Roman 
img ad the they be brought to Alba 
ot to 








and thence to Rome, as in Livy, 
to Rome immediately, as in Sal- 
lust,—were foreigners. 

® They were feared and shunned by 
eMatives, who would not consent to 
m alliances with them: they were 
tly obliged to take wives b 


* 


te; which is a proof that they had 
mugnt none with them. 

s Shey experienced numerous and 
Mat diticulties in forming their settle- 
iat they had to carry on several wars, 
at teast to fight several battles with 
“E Reighbours; whom they over- 
owered, by opposing the personal 

fh and military skill of warriors, 
'Mie undisciplined numbers of shep- 
788 unused to arms. 
‘Ahey spoke a language which was 
wm Understood by the natives. 
.w Amey established a very unequal 
mon of rights: by placing the Ple- 
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beians, who were numerous, under the 
absolute and despatic cemtroul of the 
Patricians, who were few. 

From this solid, homogeneous mass 
of information I think the following in- 
ferences may be drawn. 

A body of warriors, who had escaped 
by sea from some great national disaster, 
landed near the spot where Rome now 
stands, and encamped on one of its hills, 
not as a matter of free choice, but be- 
cause it was the first place that they 
found convenient for their purpose. 
That hill, and some others about it, had 
been left uninhabited by the natives on 
account of the known insalubrity of the 
air, and of the want of wholesome 
water; defects of which these strangers 
could not be informed, and which they 
very probably did not discover till long 
afterwards*. 

These warriors were of two distinct 
classes: princes, or chieftains—and their 
followers ; the latter not being slaves or 
common servants, but companions, such 
as the history of heroic times informs 
us that princes had near their persons. 
The former were the Patricians, the 
latter formed that Equestrian Order 
which seems one of the most puzzling 
pam in the constitution of the 

oman state. The subdued natives 
were called Plels, and were divided 
amongst the Patricians, whose property 
ray, trary ran by the right of conquest 
in those days. 





# We may see in Strabo, that the cattiva 
aria, which sorne modern authors consider 
as peculiar to modern Rome, existed there 
at all times. 

It may be further observed that the earlier 
inhabitants of Italy, the founders of those 
towns to which Rome itself conceded, with- 
out any contradiction, the distinction of 
greater antiquity, were all built on moun- 
tains, in situations protected as much by 
nature as by those Cyclopian walls of which 


Y —the construction is so remarkable ; and it 


seems most improbable that one of their 
colonies should have departed from. this 
general rule, and have formed its settlement 
on a low hill, surrounded by marshes, and 
separated from the nearest line of mountains 
by an extensive plain. If I were to yield to 
the temptation of pushing the argument as 
faras it would go, I might add that some 
remains of Cyclopian walls must have been 
observable at Rome, if the city had been 
founded by Italians... For it is not probable 
that the Romans would have destroyed those 
walls at home, while they left them remain- 
ing even in the towns which they otherwise 
destroyed,—of which there are innumerable 
proofs extant. 
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This part of the nation, (the Plebs,) 
though by far the most numerous, had 
not, and could not possibly have, the 
least share in the government ; since 


they were, if not strictly, slaves, at least 
very low dependants. Besides they could 


be of no manner of use in counsel, to 
ople who did not understand their 
famguage ; nor is it probable that the 
advice - simple “1 of political er sili 
completely ignorant or mili- 
tary “ti “would a asked, 
even if their language een 

fectly understood. +4 

Those nations in the neighbourhood, 
who had more regular forms of govern- 
ment and better means of defence, must 
have been alarmed at this sudden inva- 
sion, and yet might be so far allured by 
curiosity to observe the new manners 
and customs and sports of the strangers, 
as to make the circumstances attending 
the of the Sabines by no means 
improbable. Women are inclined by 
nature to admire those men in whom 
they observe the greatest power to pro 
tect them ; and as the ine wives of 
the first Romans were doubtless tenderly 
beloved and kindly treated by their hus- 
bands, they were very likely to effect a re- 
conciliation and a close alhance between 
their late and their present families. 

The children born of these marriages 
must have learnt to mix the language of 
their mothers, which was the first they 
heard, with that of their fathers, of 
which they only caught a few words in 
their earliest infancy, but which they 
were obliged to speak more constantly 
as soon as were able to carry a 
sword. ‘This mixture produced - the 
Latin language ; which, we must ob- 
serve, was never called Italian, even 
when it was the la of the capital 
of Italy. The women’s contribution to 
it must have been much the most con- 
siderable with respect to the number of 
words ; but the men must have im- 

rinted on: the lan its grammatical 
orm, and must have furnished the names 
of their political and civil establishments 


and institutions, of their instruments of 


war, and of the éerms used in battles, &c. 
&ec. This was exclusively that 
of Rome alone till after the time when 
Spain and Provence had been peopled 
with colonies from Italy; and it was 
emerviee never s - of Rome 
except by native Roia none of 
the aie that ae appv, have 

tin, 
have adopted its » or at least 
that most remarkable peculiarity of it, 
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the total absence of articles, which 
abound in all European languages—;,. 
cept the Russian. 
shall = acme » shew that the 
Russian really was the language of 
Srundaiy ob Ehirate. Coeaeded 
I was in Holland when I first 


to reflect on the extreme absurdity of 
what I had been taught at school, as 
the history of the og ae of Rome. 
1 com Livy with Sallust, and both 
with Plutarch ; and I saw quite enough 
to persuade me that the Romans wer 


- themselves as ignorant on the subject 


as we are. This seemed to me very 
extraordinary, and induced me to bestow 
upon the question much more of my at. 
tention than I had yet had leisure to 
ive to it: and I revolved it in my mind 
or a long time, without being able to 
solve it. I had then lost a help which 
would have been likely to shorten my 
labour very considerably. An_ intimate 
friend, whose classical taste and ardent 
application to study eminently qualified 
him to assist me in such an investiga 
tion, had lately left Amsterdam, where 
his society had made the charm of my 
life, and his conversation the delight of 
all my leisure hours. It was impossible 
to know him without growing better— 
by his example rather than by his ad- 
vice: and though I did not profit by 
either as I t to have done, he had 
so far succeeded in my reform, as to 
make me capable of perseverance in 
what I undertook, as well as more scru- 
ulous in the choice of my pursuits. 
e had the art of turning me, without 
any apparent effort or exhortation on 
his part, from the unprofitable one 
discussions in which it was too muc 
my habit to ind and of unconscious- 
ly exciting a fondness for useful inves 
tigations.: If ever I feel myself bold 
— to write a treatise on friendship, 
he will inspire me better than the Muses. 
rel the caged time, I must Be po 
ayi is ing tribute to the 
eh, md as vel s to the most ac- 
complished scholar I ever knew. 
rived of his assistance, my struggle 
with the difficulty was much longer and 
more laborious than I should otherwise 
have found it. At last, as by a flash of 
light, my attention was suddenly tumed 
to etymologies. I was surprised to find 
that whenever the Roman nie z 
tempted to give the etymology 0! We 
ea any ee fhe casticst institu- 
tions, the most sensible and acute ° 
them grew perfectly absurd. They said, 
for instance, that Romulus had but é 
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‘nconsiderable number of compani- 
ck peune adventurers like himedf, in 
the formation of his settlement ; and 
they traced the etymology of his 
ors from Senex, an old man! They 
said that the Consualia were games in 
honour of Neptunus Equestris ; and yet 
they derived the word from Consus, a 
god of Counsel !—That in the 
la, a t was sacrificed, and 
; and that the name was taken 
, a wolf! 
all this, and much more like 
is, ] concluded that the language of 
iest Romans must have been so 
different from that of their successors, 
that the latter did not understand it at all ; 
that this was ~~ real cane Pooper hes 
deprived them of the knowledge of their 
history, because books wvltecs! in a lan- 


unknown to them were neglected 
a ost ; that this language could not 
have been Greek, nor any of those with 
which the learned men of Rome were 
in any degree acquainted, because some 
ies in it must, or at least v 
would, vt awakened their 
curiosity, and produced very interesti 
researches ; lastly, that it” must have 
been used by a nation with which the 
Romans had. little or no intercourse, 
from which they were not so re- 
motély situated, but that a ship might 
hive brought their founders to Italy. 
It struck me that the Scythians were 
the least known to both the Greeks and 
the Romans, and that one of the nu- 
merous subdivisions of that nation was 
the most likely to have sent forth those 
—— who founded Rome. 
' » the oldest historian of Russia, 
‘that the ancient Sclavonians were 
fen Out of Mysia and Pannonia by 
ilgarians. e are told that the 
latter established themselves in Mysia 
inthe fourth or fifth century of the 
era, but Nestor may have 
d by two narrations, or tra- 
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Mysia in the most ancient 
8, and that some national disaster 
‘ed them to cme that country ; 
Me greatest number emigrated 
‘Dut that a part of them Seeburias 
» and were tossed 
out GH they arrived on the Latin shore. 
“may be observed, that Mysia was 
Nery near Troy, that this famous 


WA Was very possibly the real spot 
se Which they started after its siege. 
# reconcile all the chief tradi- 
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id he have blended them into one. 
It $ high! eae that the Sclavoni- 
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tions of both people;—which, in such 
researches, ron we never to be lost sight 
of. But I am not at all prepared to 
assert, that it was Aéneas, or that they 
were Trojans, who came to Rome. 
This alone is the point for the proba- 
bility of which I contend, — that its 
founders, whoever they might be, spoke 
the Russian language. 
1 must here warn my readers against 
a mistaken notion, which is very current 
even amongst well-informed le in 
Russia, (so that we must not as- 
tonished at its having been adopted 
throughout the rest of Europe,) that 
the Russians took their language from 
the Sclavonians, from’ whom they drew 
their origin. The language of the Rus- 
sians in our days is unquestionably the 
original language; what. is called Scla- 
vonian is only a dialect of it. But I 
have unawares anticipated somewhat of 
the regular account which I meant to 
give of my progressive advancement in 
this inquiry,—to which I now return. 
Seeing then that the Trojans and Phry- 
gians, and other nations of Asia Minor, 
were numbered amongst the subdivi- 
sions of the ancient Scythians, I con- 
ceived that the language spoken by the 
latter must throw great light on the 
question ; and that the most important 
step to take, was to acquire a knowledge 
of that which, of all the modern tongues, 
was the most likely to have been spoken 
by them, or at least to bear some close 
analogy to their Janguage*. The Rus- 
sian, of course, immediately occurred to 
me, and | became exceedingly anxious 
to learn it; but all the assistance in that 
study which I could obtain in Amster- 
dam was that of an old Archangel gen- 
tleman, who was book-keeper in a mer- 
cantile house, and who kindly undertook 
to give me lessons, though he very frankly 
confessed that his knowl did not go 
much beyond the alphabet, and the 
names of Russian merchandise. I very 
early learnt, however, one circumstance, 
which was sufficient to spur me on 
through any difficulties and obstacles. 
This was the very singular coincidence 
between the Russian and the Latin 
languages, in respect of their want of 





® If it were not digressing in a manner 
which I deem inexpedient, I would shew the 
extreme absurdity of Mr, Pinkerton’s opini- 
ons on the origin of the Scythians and the 
Goths. I do not remember having ever read 
a book so full of gross contradictions, amidst 
the highest pretensions to sound criticism, 
and the most indecent abuse of those whose 
opinions the writer attacks. 
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articles. This peculiarity in the Latin 
language had already frequently sur- 
prised me. I could not conceive how 
it could have arisen, seeing that all the 
lan derived from the Latin, as 
well as the Greek, had articles ; and I 
had now no longer the least doubt, but 
that it involved a very interesting his- 
torical fact, which I w more and 
more anxious to develope. I therefore 
took the first favourable opportunity of 
visiting Russia, where I applied myself 
to the study of the language with as 
much assiduity as my occupations of a 
more important nature allowed me. 
The Russian is so exceedingly difficult, 
that in spite of a facility of acquiring 
foreign languages, which has been of the 
test service to me with respect to 

ose of other countries, it cost me greater 

ins than any three of those which I 
fad previously learnt. However, after 
two years’ residence there, J had prett 
well mastered it; and as soon as 
thought myself sufficiently expert in it, 
I resumed the investigation which I had 
laid by for this pursuit. 

I cannot express the delight I felt at 
the discovery of the first very clear ety- 
mology which presented itself to my 
notice, that of Senator, from Znaten, 
which means noble. 

The next was Populus, from Po Polou, 
or (writing agreeably to Italian pronun- 
ciation) Popol » which means about the 
plain, or the fields. ‘The story of Valeri- 
us Publicola illustrates this etymology 
remarkably well; in teaching us that 
building his residence on a hill, was 
a circumstance which distinguished a 
chieftain from the common mass of the 
nation. 

Plels was but t00 likely to have been 
derived from Pleva (spittle, scum.) 

Rex was probably taken from. Rect 
(I harangue), for the first king was little 
more than an orator ;— the verb 
rego must have had the same origin. 

Civis may come from Civi (liberal), 
pronounced as in Italian, C. . 

Milites may be drawn from Mily (my 
friends), for this word was only ap- 

ied to. those who were near the chief, 
and had a right to bear arms. 

Ludi ) may very reasonably 
be supposed to have had its origin 
in the Russian Zwdi(a great 
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sus, who could have nothing at all to q, 
with the games. 

In the lia, @ goat was killed 
and the priest touched with the blood, 
knife the forehead of a boy, whose office 
it was to laugh during the ceremony. 
Very probably the lad was obliged jg 
smile and say, Lolperecali, *« Do pierce 
my JSorehead,”? which was afterward; 
taken for the vocative case of Lupercaljs 
the priest who celebrated these games, 

In the Palilia, nee of straw were 
set on fire, and people leaped over them: 
the signal given was doubtless Paijiji 
“the fire is lighted,’—and there was 
no occasion for the interference of a 
goddess Pales, who owed her origin to 
the same compendious principle of crea- 
tion as the god Consus. But I have g 
still better reason to bring forwaril in 
support of my etymology; for these 
games are celebrated up to the present 
time by the Russians, on St. John’s 
day, in the month of June. 

i might doubtless ots find Russian 
etymologies for other Roman games, 
but those which J] have selected are 
particularly striking. I shall now pr- 
ceed to the comparison of a variety of 
Roman words, with the words in the 
Russian language from which | believe 
them to be derived. I have already 


suggested what proportions it might na- 
turally Ried 


be expected that the warlike 
strangers who founded Rome, and their 
Italian wives, would respectively con- 
tribute to the formation of the new and 
mixed | of their descendants; 
and that if the larger portion of it, con- 
sisting generall of the ordinary langu 
of ga cod domestic life, was likely 
to supplied by the women, it was 
still more probable that all the terms of 
war and of government, the names of 
their deities, religious ceremonies, Xc., 
would be furnished by the men. 1t will 
be seen by the following list how. far 
my theory is borne out by the fact, and 
how great a proportion of the names 
which I have succeeded in tracing 
their Russian origin, belong to the latter 
class. 
The antiquaries inform us that the 
first Roman ers bore the figure of a 
Hog: they were called Signa :—Sume 
i: Romine is a Hog. 


| Tributum, comes from Trebuto, exacted. 


Hostis,an enemy,—from Host, strangers. 
Jugum; Igo, yoke. 

Fasces or faskes ;, Svaski, bundles. 
Securis ; Sekira, an axe. 


Spolia, prey; Spolia, from the field of 
battle. 
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Strages ; Sragemie, a defeat, Strah, fear, 





r. 
aan blood violently spilt ; Crow, blood : 
the old word was Sanguis, which was 
retained for the fluid. | 
Morior, L die ; Mort, I kill. 
; Vuigonat, to put to flight. 
Vikro; Vuabrosat, to dart. 
io; Hrabit, to plunder. 
, I fall; Slaboy, weak; Sialo, 
weakly. 
Placo, | appease; Placat, to cry, to 


weep. 
Mello. I soften; Moliu, I beg, I pray. 
Immolo, I sacrifice ;—Vuimoliu, | obtain 


m rayers. 
Pateay Bight Pinaiu, 1 drive, —1 





ie I cut. 
Vapulo, am beaten; Palilt, they have 


me. 
Mors; Mortis 3; Smert, Smerti, death. 
Malum, bad ; Malo, too little. 
Trepidare ; Trepetat, to tremble. 
Micare, to glitter } Mec’ (pronounce 
Dimicare, to fight. § Mache,) a sword. 
agl ; ashit, 1 may in- 
spire fear. 
Magister; Magisteretch, I may take 
care of 


Hramnenses, ot Rhamnenses, name of one 
of the three tribes of Rome; Hram- 
noy, belonging to the temples. 

Lukeri, or Luceri, another tribe ; from 
Luc, a bow ; the legion, or Company 
of Archers. 

3 Atsylat, to banish. 
ia, town walls; Minuyu, I stop, I 
cut short. 

Domus:;.. Dom, a house. . 

Pons, a bridge ; Ponesti, to bear up. 






Arat, to plough. 
Sérot, (pronounce Stroyou) I 





ascere ; Past, to feed. 

Jan; Havarit, to speak. 

idere 3, Videt, to see. 

idare; Hvalit, to approve. 

“ies est, (pronounced yest, as Cicero 
twas pronounced in Latin) to 


ee is ie 







it is. 
pleases ; Lulit, to love, or to 


night. 







dies; De 






smaus; Son, sleep, 
7 3 M0l, salt. 





mim; Vino, wine and brandy. 


é - 
#8 800-INn-law ; : 
suerosus, noble ; } Gena, a wite. 

f. BP veda, water. 





4 0 i > the sea, 
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Nutes, clouds ;. Nebesa, heaven. 

Mensis ; Mesiats, mouth. 

A&ther, air; vaetr, wind. 

Boreas ; Burac, tempest, storm, 

Carnufex, an Executioner; Carnat, to 
cut off the ears. 

I might add a great many more, for I 
collected above five hundred similar in- 
stances which I communicated to Mr. 
Karamzin, a great many years ago, when 
he was writing his history of Russia. 
But I suppose the sencpling will be 
deemed sufficient. I must however add 
a few, which are intended to prove that 
this branch, at least, of the great Scythi- 
an family, has,made a greater progress 
in civilization, than some writers are 
willing to allow. 

Scrilo, | write ; Screbu, I scratch, I en- 
grave. 

Pingo, pinxi, pingere, to paint, to draw ; 
pishu, pisat, to write. 

Recitare, to recite; ciéaé (pronounced 
chitat, as the Italians) to read, 

I shall close this article with a transla- 
tion of the principal proper names of the 
first Romans. 

Roma; Hrom, hroma, thunder. 

Romulus ; Hroma-losk, light of thunder, 
glittering of thunder, 

Remus ; Hremu, I roar, or rumble, like 
thunder. 

Tullus ; Tul, quiver, luc, a bow. 

Tarpeius ; Terpeyou, 1 suffer. 

Flaminti ; Plameniy, blazing. 

Atratinus ; Atraten, armed cap-a-pé. 

Sempronius ; Sempronitsayou, 1 pierce 
seven through. 

Mucius; Mucii* (pronounced like the 

Italian) I torment... 

Marcius ; Marshciis (id.) 1 frown. 
Cassius ; Cossius, 1 look awry. 
Spurius ; Sporius, I quarrel. 
I think fitter names could not be 
chosen for such people. 
To these I must add those of some of 

their Divinities. . 

Feretrius ; Peretria, who beats to atoms, 
who crushes. 

Mars, Martis; Smert, Smerty, death. 

Gradwus ; Gradivoy, of towns. 

Ceres ; Zreya, who ripens. 

Neptunus; Neftonut, who cannot be 
drowned. 

Jupiter ; Jimpitat, to feed life, to sup- 
port it. 

Calum; Tselo, the whole. 

Saturnus ; roy, created. 

Pluto; Boh Pluief, the god of thieves, 
miscreants, knaves, 

Pallas; Palach, a tent. 

Minerva; Mir ne rva, who does not 
break peace. 
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Vulcanus; Volk agnia, the magician of 


fire. 

Venus ; Veno, a bride’s portion, her mar- 
riage-money. 

Rhea; Hreya, heating. 

Smintheus ; Zminny, of a serpent. 

Diwus, ike ; Divo » wonderful. 

I be if this opening should 
induce some ed man to go much 
deeper into this subject than I had 
leisure to do. There are many dialects 
of the Russian of which I 
know nothing but the names, and which 
might throw greater light on this matter. 

shall only just hint in this place 
how very probable it is, that the first 
Romans had either brought over with 
them, or had com » songs, and 
heroic poems, describing the wonderful 
feats of fictitious warriors; to whom 
they gave (as has been usual at all times), 
names of their own invention, but which 
had some reference to their history. These 
names were perhaps applied afterwards 
in jest to real ns, who retained 
them and transmitted them to their pos- 
terity. Those fictions, of which traces 
remained -in stories told by nurses to 
amuse little children, were afterwards 
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taken up as historical traditions b 
writers who were much more annie, 
to amuse others than to get sound i. 
formation for themselves ; and they hay, 
been handed down to us as real history 
from an absurd admiration for even 
thing that was Roman, or that on 
from Rome. 

The enthusiasm with which our grea, 
demagogues speak of the Romans, as of 
a nation which enjoyed a higher degree of 
liberty than any other, ont which owed 
its greatness and its glory to the liberal. 
ty of its constitution com laws, produces 

e worst effect imaginable, by giving ; 
false colour to principles, as well as tp 
facts. ‘These prejudices have done up. 
speakable mischief in France. For the 
monsters who succeeded one another ip 
the usurpation of her government, com. 
mitted crime upon crime, and finally 
drowned themselves in the blood of 
their fellow-citizens, in the name of 
liberty and of their country ! always in. 
voking the soul of the elder Brutus, 
whom they supposed to have sacrificed 

is own sons, and of the younger Bn- 
tus, who was said to have sacrificed his 
own father, to that phantom ! 
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** But that there are in brute beasts, by nature at least, if not by rational power, a con- 
~ siderable energy, and many marvellous participations in the means by which man pn- 
vides for his own comforts, renders them subjects of no ‘trifling interest.” 


Tue rapid strides which iol 
has made within the last fi xe hese 
a necessary consequence of the new di- 
rection given to natural history by the 
study ofc comparative anatomy. In the 
writings of Buffon, of Cuvier, of Hun- 
ter, Home, and Blumenbach, be 
found the most important facts whi 
form the basis of a science, long ridi- 
culed. for its idle conjectures, but now 
wee in respect’ to certainty, upon 
evel with ie), “ae most eiivancgt 
trains of inquity, not founded in mathe- 
oes play of conwching st Sie 

eu of co 

Gt eitthads, a4 1 meas of fests 


tion as a means of 


fEvian’s History or ANIMALS. 


The investigation of the mental facul- 
ties of animals; if grounded upon an 
attentive observation of facts, could not 
fail to afford many important additions 
to our hitherto imperfect knowledge of 
the human mind; and would tend to 
clear away many of those errors in psy- 
chologi science, which have been 
occasioned by the theorizing spint ™ 
which the subject has hitherto been 
éxamined. It is within a very few year 
only that the philosophic methods o 
the ancients have been in_ part laid 
aside, that the assumption of hypothet- 
cal first causes has fallen into disrepute, 
and that ideologists ‘have turned thei 
attention to phenomena, independen 


of all a priort notions concerning their 
origin. Already; however, the characte! 


of the science has been complete 
changed 3 and from an idle, unfruittu, 
and in some degree dangerous punt!’ 
it has become the source of varie 
radical improvements in grammar, logi¢, 
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and-many other branches of metaphysi- 
cal research*. Its vague, fantastic re- 
yeries have been converted into a corps 
dedoctrine, embracing under one point 
of. view, objects the most exciting to 
human curiosity, and the most impor- 
tant: to human happiness. 
To derive the maximum of advantage 
fom this method of investigation, the 
union between the moral sciences and 
j must be still closer cemented ; 
tothis end the examination of the 
animal intellect may contribute as af- 
nea new chain of connection. 
Stoel no ulterior improvements result 
fom such an application of natural: his- 
tory, the possession of a new standard 
for trying generalizations, and the possi- 
ility of verifying elementary notions by 
ake of a wider range of phenomena, 
would amply compensate for the labour 
ofigsearchs; 9) 50 
~The: principal difficulty which op- 
poses itself to an acquaintance with the 
sensorial faculties of animals, exists, in 





ones in all inquiries respecting 
ind) other than ‘those which concern 


the movements of our own conscidus- 
ness.) In the intercourse between minds 
the most philosophically educated, it 
cin'varely be ascertained that the same 
sigus’'arevaccurately symbolical of the 
same ideas; that in speaking a common 
y the words are used by both 

fies inthe same significations. Defi- 

nitions; however precise, are not always 
sifficient to give stability to discourse ; 
wthough: it should be supposed that 
uable'prelimimary can be secured 

set cof discussion, it is ‘im- 


0s ¥ in the progress of debate, 
yindividual’ shall continue rigorously 
‘attach the»same ideas, and none but 
@ jame;to the words which he con- 
ies*to employ. ‘ L’incertitude de 
aleur desysignes de nos idées, est in- 
et ate & |: mature de nos facultés intel- 
eusigne -ait’exactement ‘la méme 

“tous ceux gui P oient, 
neme pour chacun d’eux, dans les 
ens: omens od il Vemploie + 
nen fact, every new feeling, 
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less important and permanent—changes 
that not only impede a mutual intelli- 

nee among men, but prevent the in- 

ividual from at all times understandin 

himself. To this cause may be attrib 
much of that uncertainty which not enly 
affects propositions remotely connected 
with human: happiness, but extends to 
those most essential to-our interests, 
when they do not affect them by an im- 
mediate and organic, influence. Were 
this cause of error thoroughly removed, 
it may be doubted whether two religions 
could subsist among civilized nations ; 
it is impossible that there could be two 
systems of politics. 

But if it be only by a coarse sort of 
approximation that we arrive at a know- 
ledge of the ideas and affections of our 
own species, the obstacles. may readily 
be imagined which oppose themselves to 
an acquaintance with the sensorial me- 
chanism of the anintal. races. - Fortu- 
nately, however, if the range of our en- 
quiries be thus confined, the facts which 
may be asceiiained ‘are presented by a 
symbology often-less equivocal than that 
of human. languages... The language of 
action which. all animated’ beings are 
compelled to exhibit, being independent 
of their volition, and arising uniformly 
the same under the prosmite of similar 
circumstances, it is less.suseeptible of 
change by its own nature, than that 
which is purely conventional ;. and. as it 
is understood; by a direct: act of -con- 
sciousness, identifying in- ourselves the 
connection between the feelings. and 
their nataral expressions, there.is - no 
room for error; the instant we can 
judge of our own sensations, and of the 
changes in our exterior which. accom- 
pany them, it is impossible. that. we 
should be mistaken in. translating the 
expressions of others. This natural sys- 
tem of signs belongs tothe whole ani- 


mal kingdom, and, eeases only to be in- 


: ib est impossible que le telligible,when the organization becomes 


too extensively different, to admit of any. 
similitude. of affections. The writhing’ of 
a worm when trodden upon, is as clearly 
indicative of the pain it experiences, as the 


gatiane lations of the happiest actor ; and 
flight of the hare, or the roar of the 


lion, are perfectly understood , by. every 
living being lserental in the intellectual 


movements of those animials,, If, there- 
fore, we cannot enter very deeply into 
the relative powers of co , pos- 
sessed by every given species ; if we are 
not able, in all instances, to follow the 
individual in the inferences it draws 
from externals, and the judgments it is 
Vor. XIV. 20 
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compelled to make of its own impres- 
sions, we are certain as to the nature of 
the ideas connected with those feelings 
which we are enabled to read in the 
universal language of nature. 

In the present state of philosophy, it 
is unnecessary to prove that animals 
feel *. The reveries of certain individu- 
als, and. their affected doubts on this 
head, are now too universally disre- 
garded to impede our progress in this 
step of inquiry. Perception, on the con- 
trary, is uniformly taken as the common 
characteristic of animal life; and all 
beings that do not manifest this pro- 
perty by movements indicating volition, 
are consigned either to the vegetable or 
mineral oe eer 

This faculty of perception establishes 
a connection between the individual 
that possesses it, and the external world, 
by which the percipient is enabled to 
conduct certain functional actions, so 
essential to its being, as that, with- 
out this poner o anne of oe 
species wou ysically impossible. 
The number and data tn whit these 
functions may be requisite for the pre- 
servation of life, are not the same in 
every distinct species ; and the demand 
for perception thus varying, there arises 
a corresponding difference in the de- 
velopement of sensitive power. A keener 
sensibility to external causes than is ne- 
cessary for the support of vitality, would 
prove a mere source of disease ; while 
an insensibility to the presence of agents 
really affecting existence, would afford a 
sure means for the annihilation of the 
species, 

Not only is each separate race of ani- 
mals thus charaeterized by peculiar sen- 
sitive phenomena, but the same ani- 
mal, at different s of its existence, 
exhibits proofs of a ter or less de- 
velopement of i and energy. 
The metamorphosis of insects affords a 
remarkable reer ad thislaw. The 
voracious appetite o caterpillar, the 
lethargic indolence of thé is, and 
the volatile caprice of the butterfly, 
seem scarcely compatible with our no- 
= of ate identity. All animals, 
att of puberty, experi » in 
in their ipo ar ay sensibility, and 
—, and in disease, similar altera- 
tions of sensitive and locomotive power 
occur sufficient to effect a more or less 

* See Dictionnaire. Philosophique, ar- 
ticle “ Ame.” ; 
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permanent change im the character oj 
the individual *. 

The general identity, however, of the 
living a and the sameness of jt, 
action in all animals, may be demon. 
strated upon more than one ground of 
argument. Whatever rent varieties 
may subsist in the sensibility and acti. 
vity of the different animated races, th 
are, in ultimate analysis, all reducible ) 
the capability of consciousness, or per. 
ception of the contact of foreign bodies; 
and to a power of locomotion, enabling 
the percipient to change its position 
with respect to such bodies, so as to de- 
rive the greatest advantage from the pre- 
sence of preservative causes, or to avoid 
the encounter of such as may be in. 
jurious. 

The link of connexion between these 
powers can be no other than the sensa. 
tions of pleasure and of pain. That 
sensation, which is both directly and in- 
directly indifferent to the _percipient, 
cannot become a source of locomotion. 
The movements, therefore, which take 
place within the animal, independent! 
of the co-operation of the seslivice 
arise by a causation which is not at 
tended with consciousness. 

Pleasure and pain necessarily imply 
volition, and volition as necessarily im- 
plies judgment. Nodeterminate action 
could flow from a sense of pleasure or 
pain, if the percipient did not judge 
of its own sensations, at least as far as 

s the qualities of good and evil. 
The perception of pleasure and pain is 
indeed in itself a judgment. The pre- 
sence of food, for example, would not 
prevent an animal from dying of inani- 
tion, if the perception of that presence 
were not accompanied by a sensation of 
hunger, or of the pleasant flavour of the 
viand. Neither would these sensations 
suffice, unless they predisposed the per- 
cipient toa definite series of muscular 
actions ; and these again would be un- 
availing, if the sentient being could not 
j of the qualities of bodies, or rather 
of the sensations they excite, and thus 
distinguish his from other sub- 
stances. All these several faculties entet 
necessarily and indissolubly into the 
mechanism of animal action ; and with- 
out their co-operation perception 
either a superfluous or ra insufficient 


wheel in the machinery of vitality. Of 





* Chlorosis, melancholia, furor uterin¥s, 
nostalgia, insanity, hydrophobia, intoxi 
tion, poisonings by narcotic drugs, &c. &- 
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omena we are conscious in 
ean see them clearly in the 
conduct of animals, and we infer them 
in instance in which we operate 
we volition of other individuals. 
It is our consciousness of the inutility 
of perception when unaccompanied by 
a locomotive power, that induces us to 
deny this faculty to vegetables. but if it 
be useless without its ultimate object, it 
is equally so without the means. that 
connect at with that object. 

Wherever perceptibility is manifested, 
it must therefore be concluded, that 
the pereipient is capable of distinct ideas 
of and of pain, through the 
of their 2 wpe causes, in a pro- 
portion necessary to produce a congruous 
voluntary action ; me that such volitions 
must proceed from a judgment formed 
of the quality of the sensations. 

The justness of this conclusion is con- 

considerations drawn from an 
entirely distinct chain of argument. If 
inquiry be commenced by an investiga- 
wa the powers of man, as the high- 
est in the chain of intellectual exist- 
ences, it will require little labour to 
e, that the several peculiarities which 
ee heretofore been rated as the results 
of distinct faculties, are, in fact, mere 
modifications. of the one phenomenon 
of iprotion, influenced by causes rag 
ceptible of a rigorous appreciation. In- 
deed, it is difficult to aaaeacd any other 
clear notion of memory, imagination, 
judgment, and volition, than that me- 
mory consists in a sensation of an idea * 
which has formerly been presented by 
the organs of sense ; imagination, a 
sensation of ideas in a certain state of 
3 Judgment, the sensation 
being included in one more 
3 and volition, a sensation of 
© Orayersion. All these differ- 
‘at phe » then, are merely sensa- 
tions, but sensations viewed under dif- 
ferent points of consideration with rela- 
mm 10 their causes and efiects. 
’ alty of perception necessarily 
pues these several modifications: for 
perceive is to be conscious of a change 
ced in ourselves, by the interven- 
cause external to the sentient 
to be conscious of a change is 
ember the past, and to compare 
} the present; and these presup- 
mee taCuities of memory and of judg- 
gb _and_ essential 
eee act of sensation itself, and 
fable from its existence. Again, 


- Elémens d’Idéolosic, vol. I. 
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among the changes which externals may 
produce, one source of difference relates 
to pleasure or pain, and consequently to 
the mode of re-action they may excite in 
the pe nae Every sensation has its de- 
finite influence upon the body in exciting 
re-action, though we too commonly con- 
sider volition as subsisting only, when 
the new sensation induces a change, or 
tendency to change, in the muscular 
system. But either aversion, appetence, 
or indifference, must accompany every 
sensation according to its specific nature ; 
and it is impossible to conceive perception 
totally divested of one or other of these 
concomitants. 

But if memory, judgment, and voli- 
tion, are inseparable from sensation ; 
imagination also is an integral part of 
the power of volition. For the perci- 
pient, in desiring to change its present 
situation, or to retain it, must have an 
archetypal idea of the eflect to be, or not 
to be, produced ; he must imagine him- 
self in a given situation, in order to de- 
sire, Or not desire, its attainment. The 
supposed faculties, then, to which these 
several phenomena have usually been 
attributed, can be nothing but mere abs- 
tractions, raised to the rank of realities 
by that fallacious influence of language 
which leads us to impute a positive ex- 
istence to whatever is susceptible of 
bearing a name. 

If this truth be admitted, and it seems 
difficult to contest the reasoning upon 
which it is founded, it follows that the 
phenomena are none of them peculiar 
to a particular species, but must be ex- 
hibited by every animal in the degree of 
developement proportionate to its capa- 
city for varied impression. 

n searching for the causes of the dif- 
ferences of intellectual power, which 
distinguish the various species of ani- 
ee beings, the first circumstance to 
+ eon is the rier tk nt structure in 

ose organs which impressions 
are received. Thee are indved few, 


-—except- among the lowest classes of ani- 


mals, that do not in their actions ex- 
hibit proofs of possessing the five senses ; 
although comparative anatomy does not 
always succeed in demonstrating the 
organs in which they reside. There is 
even reason for supposing that some 
species are provided with organs of sense, 
with whose operation and influence man 
must remain for ever unacquainted. It 
is impossible to be certain of the impres- 
sions conveyed through the multilenti- 
cular eyes, or by the antennz of insects. 
In descending, howcver, through the 
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chain of animal existences, the sensitive 
apparatus which they possess in com- 
eo with = ~ species, are found 
to be grad ess perfectly developed, 
and less adapted rts vebeies a x oe 
variety of impressions, or of leading to 
nice distinctions of idea. The hoof of 
a horse is familiarly known to be less 
adapted to the transmission of sensations 
of tact than ‘the paw of a dog. Here, 
then, is a point of divergence _— 
greatest importance to com tive ideo- 
logy. The immense ‘afieenes of the 
sense of touch upon the poverty or 
riches of the intellect is a common-place 
fact in the science of mind. The vast 
difference in the fineness of sensation, 
between man and man, which arises 
through the influence of labour upon 
the cuticle, is sufficient to indicate the 
still wider: separation which must sub- 
sist between animals having by nature a 
different organization of the seat of 
tactile sensibili The comparative in- 
telligence of carnivorous and ruminating 
animals, depends much upon this cause ; 
and the finesse of the elephant: (an ani- 
mal nearly allied in general structure to 
others remarkable for confined intellec- 
tual powers, and possessing a brain re- 
latively small and ill-developed) may be 
safely concluded to arise from the sensi- 
tive perfection of its proboscis. 

The delicate sensibility of the auditory 
nerves in hares and in horses, exerts a 
remarkable influence upon their intel- 
lectual character, and conspires to deve- 
lope that timidity by which they are so 
eminently characterized. 

The operation of sensibility in pro- 
ducing volition is effected through the 
passions and appetites. The number 
and force of these propensities is con- 
nected with the developement and com- 
bination of certain of the viscera, so 
that every combination of organs has its 
definite mainsprings, or passions, result- 
ing in part through the influence of each 
separate organ, and in part perhaps from 
the combined effect of the whole *. 

The influence of these causes u 
_ the intellect is great; for on the one 

hand, their existence, placing the indi- 
vidual in more immediate contact with 
external nature, multiplies the nuinber 
of its possible affections, and indirectly 
increases the stock of ideas; while, on 
the other, it affords motives for the mind 
to re-act itself, in order to estimate 
impressions, and combine means for ef- 


* * Bichat, 
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fecting the objects to which the passion 
give importance. The lowest classes oy 
animals are principally governed by the 
appetite of Anedigery their ideas mys 
roll chiefly upon the materials of thei, 
nutrition. | Being few in number, their 
ideas must admit of but few combing. 
tions, and give rise to but few judg. 
ments. Volition, thus acting within q 
limited sphere, and being modified by 
paucity of coincidents, must, upon the 
mere doctrine of chances, produce jt; 
effects with a constancy and a regularity 
truly monotonous: «The law of geome. 
trical progression will give some idea of 
the vast variety of possible actions, which 
may result from the operation of each 
new tendency upon a long series of 
ideas, and vice versd, of a new idea upon 
a being actuated «by many passions. 
Yet, the-conduct of man being suscep. 
tible of calculation, however coarse, and 
reducible to a regularity however gene. 
ral, there is little ground for surprise at 
the uniformity observable in animals of 
a simpler construction. 

With the existence of sexual distinc. 
tion arises a new train of impressions, 
which, after those connected with the 
stomach, are the most general and the 
most influential.’ In those animals in 
whom the sexual organs are subject to 
periodical orgasm, the influence of the 
passion upon intellect is rendered appa- 
rent by considerable deviations from 
their usual habits and modes of action. 
The ungovernable fury of the bull and 
of the stag at the epoch of orgasm must 
be connected with a flow of ideas, and 
a pereeption of relations, to which a 
other times they are wholly insensible. 

Fear and rage are powerful sources of 
the actions of animals: many species 
seein governed by these uneasy feeling 
through the whole of their apparently 
miserable being. ag er 

Hope is an affection more limited 
its ‘sway; because it implies a wider 
range of ideas, and a susceptibility to 
many different impressions. Sporting 
dogs, in their search after game, cannot 
be strangers to its impulses. 

Emulation and ambition, being deve- 

‘only in social life, are strictly com 
fined to°gregarious animals. ‘The vil! 
bull, when he ‘himself in the 
front of attack to defend the herd ; the 
rrot, when they 
stand sentinels in*the predatory exclu" 
sions of the flock, must act from a seis 
of their force or dexterity, and are mo" 


probably urged to action by this pass!" 
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of the well-orgam Its operation, 
nowever, is‘still more manifest in the 
e-horse. 

The existence of any considerable 
number of passions or appetites, implies 
y susceptibility to a great variety of sen- 
sitive impressions, which must afford 
ihe materials for numerous acts in which 
memory, imagination, and judgment, 
become more or less conspicuous. In 

ion, therefore, as organization is 

ped and a hes to that of the 

human being, the intellectual character 

of the animal will more nearly resemble 

that of man, and its actions be more 
tible of latitude and of variety. 

But by far the most effectual agent in 

jeating the phenomena of mind 

is found in the sympathetic feeling, or 
that rious passion which compels 
the animal to combine its movements 
with those of others of the same species. 
The moment two individuals feel and 
act'together, the adoption of signs for 
wal communication becomes essen- 
tidlly necessary, and nature has accord- 
ingly'afforded a common medium of in- 
to all animals that she has 

to this mode of existence. 

The immediate consequence of the con- 
nexion of an idea with a sign we know 
to bean increase of permanence and of 
=, in the idea, and en a 
greater clearness respecting its relation 
with other ideas, asd a greater actual 
number of such relations. The gr 
rious animals which live under the do- 
minion of man, and receive their food 
at his’ hands, are exempted from the 
fuel, ws putting forth all the powers 


which they are thus render- 
yo en But these powers become 
dantly obvious in the superior in- 
















télligeice of their untamed congeners. 
Beavers'and the migrating birds hibit 
many traces of intellectual power arising 
a'this cause ; and even ants, wasps, 
Dees, are not altogether exempted 
mits’ influence, though, from the 
erence of their organization, their 
ymbology is less susceptible of appreci- 
mon’by man. It is by the close inter- 
i which dogs maintain with the 
decies, and by their adoption of 
) signs suggested by their master, 
mbthey attain to their very extraordi- 
‘Mtydevelopement of intellect ; by which 
"are enabled to reason with preci- 
y and, in the vulgar yet most accu- 

ise, ** to do all but speak.” 
, ne Close and immediate dependence 
‘Man upon the rest of his species,- the 
“Hd helpless infancy to which he 
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is condemned, combining with the 
strong sympathy of sex and of 
humanity, which give birth to domestic 
and to social combinations, has multi- 
se the necessity for a. copious symbo- 
ogy, while the structure of his organs 
of speech has administered an instru- 
ment of communication superior to 
every other animal arrangement. The 
vast intensity of his sensitive powers, 
the greater developement of his nervous 
system, the more extensive adaptability 
of his articulations, the more various 
mobility of his muscles, at: the same 
time multiply his relations with exter- 
nal nature, increasing the number and 
range of his ideas with the distinctness 
and vivacity of his impressions... His 
perceptions, thus strong inthemselves 
and rendered more definite by the use 
of language, are more readily recalled by 
association, and are more permanently 
retained in the imagination, and .thus 
become linked to each other in these 
chains of ideas which constitute inven- 
tion and reasoning. 

The influence of the fugitive signs of 
oral. communication upon the human 
intellect is so much the more difficult to 
epee as we can scarcely imagine 
the species deprived of the assistance of 
this auxiliary. But a faint approxima- 
tion may be obtained by the comparison 
which history offers between the nations 
which have, or have not improved this 
instrument, by the adoption of perma- 
nent signs for their ideas ; or have given 
a greater or less developement to such 
systems of representation.. If we.com- 
os the unlettered savages of ancient 

ermany and the native tribes of North 
America with the Peruvians, Mexi- 
cans, Egyptians, Chinese, Greeks, and 
modern nations since the invention of 
printing, there may be traced in every 
instance a fixed and determinate modi- 
fication of mental power, accompanying 
each successive step of improvement in 

_ the art of permanent expression. How 
vast is the difference observable between 
the lawless, artless, comfortless. socie- 
ties of warring and. wandering tribes, 
the slowly progressive civilization. of the 
' Greeks, the stationary profitless demi- 
civilization of the Chinese, and the rapid 
developement of every useful, and»in- 
teresting science which has succeeded 
the invention of the press! But if such 


vast and immeasurable modifications of 
intellect are attached to small improve- 
ments in symbolical systems, how nar- 
row must be the limits of intellectual 
power in the total absence of those sys- 
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established between the rest of the ani- 
mal creation and man in a state of 
savage helplessness are therefore false 
and inadequate. If it were possible 
that man could exist in a condition no 
further advanced than the formation of 
insulated families, (and this is demon- 
strably the nearest approach which 
could’ be made to a metaphysical inde- 
pendence,) he would still be in posses- 
sion of a language, poor indeed and 
miserably circumscribed, but abundantly 
sufficient to raise him above any class 
of animals with which he might be 
compared. Wherever such a family 
could have existed, its members, how- 
ever feeble and ignorant they may be 
imagined, would still possess a vast and 
most influential fund of ideas extraduce, 
and have begun life with a capital of in- 
tellect which would give them decisive 
advantages over every other species. 
The power of constructing one single 
sentence more analytical than en inter- 
jection would have more effect upon the 
general intelligence than all that 1s com- 
municated by the mute intercourse of 
the most favoured of the gregarious 
tribes. The records of history stop far 
short of ‘an imaginary maximum of 
human imbecility. e invention of 
the art of kindling fire*, so s ily 
followed by that of fusing metals, was 
bably preceded by ages of misery, 
uring which man must have remained 
the victim rather than the lord of creation. 
Experience of the geometrical accelera- 
tion of social. improvement warrants 
this supposition. Yet even such an 
elemen discovery must have been 
prepared oY others elicited by the co- 
operation of many minds. 

The re-actions of the muscular system 
which follow sensitive. impressions are 
determined a . They are 
the results of an original law of the or- 
ization, which connects a given im- 

ion with its definite action prefer- 
ably with all others. This is a part of 
the mechanism of life wholly Fidden 
from investigation. The action of the 
nervous system upon the rest of the body 
takes place, however, under three differ- 
ent cireumstances which require discri- 
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There are, in the first place, obser, 
able a series of movements incessanj\y 
ing forward in the interior of 4}, 
y» 80 urgently and instantaneoys| 
necessary to the maintenance of jig. 
that their momentary suspension js 4). 
tended by the greatest danger: such mop. 
particularly are those of the circulatin, 
and nutritive functions. The contact of 
the appropeiote stimuli is alone sufficiey; 
to produce the requisite effects ; and they 
are so produced, in many Cases, without 
even the consciousness of the individual 
Thus, the blood being brought to the 
heart by its own movements, there j; 
no necessity for the interference of the 
mind to carry on the circulation. 

Again, there are other trains of action 
in. which the urgency of the function js 
scarcely less immediate, but in which 
the movements cannot be effected bu 
through the agency of consciousness. (f 
this, respiration is a remarkable instance. 
The demand in the lungs for air is con. 
stant; but its contact with those organs 
is effected through passages rendered ac. 
cessible only through certain muscular 
movements excitable by a sensitive im- 
pression. In this case the bond of con- 
nection between the muscular and ner- 
vous system is established by nature 
through the sensation itself ; so that, on 
the occurrence of the sensation, the 
muscular movements take place in the 
precise order necessary for the perforn- 
ance of the function, without that con- 
sciousness of end which accompanies 
anpnny volitions, 

Lastly, there is a third set of muscular 
movements, in which the connection 
does not reside in the impression, but 
in certain ideas, which, by association, 
it is capable of exciting. The move- 
ments of this class always effect changes 
considerably remote in their influence 
upon the preseryation of the individual ; 
and form what is usually meant by acts 
of volition. € motive power of these 
impressions is liable to endless modifica- 
tions ; they are often too feeble to pro- 
duce any movement whatever; 
they are much more frequently rendered 
inert by the counterbalancing influence 
of sensations. having an opposite tel- 
dency. The slowness with which mo 
tives so susceptible of being counter 
balanced excite to action, and the u> 
terior struggle they ¢reate, by the op 
position. of the desires in which they 
originate, lead to the erroneous 0 
tion of an inherent activity or pow" 
of motion independent of the origi 
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‘ harmony of organization, and capab 
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ious determination under any 
It is from an obser- 
vation of these differences also that phi- 
have fallen upon the distinction 
of reason and instinct, as if in the most 
refined train of reflection, the move- 
, sensorial and muscular, did not 
derive in ultimate analysis from the spe- 
cifie mobility of the pe 
not as strictly t 
causes, as any Other animal effect. 

The faculties of perception and lo- 
comotion existing for a certain specific 
, should the harmony of the two 
in which they reside be imper- 

in its details, that purpose could not 
he elected; and it is because original 
constitution, disease, habit and p 
dicey in various ways interrupt this har- 
mony, and produce deceptions as to the 
valie of triflmg impressions, and the 
real connection of the present with the 
future, that mankind so often are ren- 
dered miserable, and are cut short by the 
eflects of their own voluntary re-actions. 
The basis of this harmony 
sensative and muscular systems, is that 
each sensation should produce a con- 
gmuous rée-action according to its connec- 
tion with the well-being of the machine: 
all actions whatever are therefore in- 
stinetive, that is, determined by the na- 
ture of the organization, and 
ference of consciousness or of volition, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, is a 
merely accidental difference. If the im- 
pression be single, 

or connected 
| rge of an im 


contingency. 


recipient, and were 
rtioned to their 


tween the 


nderatingl 
the laiait. 
; rtant function, 
the action occurs so obviously by mere 
mechanism, that it cannot be mistaken. 
Ifit be, on the contrary, feeble, opposed 
toother impressions, or have a motive 
connected ‘with an object re- 
‘the organization, its effect 
essarily vary according to every 
variation in the coincident cir- 
cumstances. “The motive force of such 
ssions ing upon combina- 
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muscles as to cause the pressure of the 
atmosphere to effect a gush of milk. 
The infant can neither know any thing 
of the existence and properties of the 
fluid, of the effect of a partial vacuum, 
nor even of the consequence of a certain 
disposition of the mouth. So also it is 
impossible to imagine by what impul- 
sion the child is induced to make those 
precise muscular movements which pro- 
duce deglutition before experience has 
taught the pleasure of swallowing ; but 
it may be doubted whether the influ- 
ence of the motives of voluntary actions, 
in which volition is accompanied by a 
consciousness of end, are susceptible of 
clearer explanation. 

The sole difference that can be esta- 
blished between instinctive and rational 
action, is that one proceeds from a single 
stimulus, and that the other results from a 
combination of many impressions. Hence 
actions, in many cases, pass from one to 
the other of these supposed classes, and 
change their nature according to acci- 
dent. The first inspiration, the first de- 
glutition, are instinctive; all the subse- 
quent ones may be voluntary. When 
man is assailed, he wards off the blow, 
and returns it instinctively ; because the 
nature of the excitement is such as to 
preclude the operation of any minor im- 
pression ; but if the fight continue, he 
deliberately performs the same move- 
ments under the guidance of what skill 
he may possess, because the ideas of 
neliiiedlaatin are called forth, which ren- 
der such a mode of action necessary ; 
but if his blood become heated by the 
painful impression of the blows he re- 
ceives, these impressions again are ren- 
dered paramount, and his scientific no- 
tions fade before the strong desire of re- 
venge ; his movements thus become dis- 
ordered, and cease to be under the guid- 
ance of the judgment or the will. 

The power, then, of giving series and 
unity to action, of subordinating the pre- 
sent to the future, derives immediately 


oral rather than the from a~suseeptibility to many, various, 


uysical Demme, consciousness and voli- 
e_ecomie necessary links in the chain 
t they interfere merely 
mane the value'of the impressions, 
et impressions then impel to action 
ely, Hecessarily, and by an ope- 
t utterly escapes our scrutiny. 
souling, it is true, can be more dif- 
ut than to conceive by what process 
i tion excited in a new-born 
so) ae eiiuvia of the female breast 
_jmpel the infant to take the nip- 
: th, ‘and 'so to arrange its 
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and slight impressions. It is therefore a 
necessary consequence of an high de- 
velopement of sensitive power, and does 
not necessarily imply the introduction 
of a new piece intothe mechanism. So 
closely indeed do these phenomena de- 
pend upon the degree of sensitive deli- 
cacy, that they vary in different indivi- 
Fe A and in the same person at dif 
ferent times, according to variations in 
the cultivation of language and mind, 
and according to differences in health 
and sickness, and in the occasional 
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obtusity or keenness of the orgaps of 
sense. In those trains of action which 
are the most decidedly voluntary, and 
roduced by the balance of many con- 
Fisting impressions, the value of the 
motives derives immediately from the 
relative organic force of the passions ; 
and the same animal acts differently un- 
der the same contingencies, according 
to- every variation in the balance of its 
appetites and propensities. Whatever 
then -be the determination to which it 
arrives, the action is an expression of 
the physical condition of the agent, or, 
in other words, is tnstinctive: ‘To esti- 
mate, therefore, the actions of an ani- 
mal with precision, we should previ- 
ously be acquainted with its whole or- 
ganization, and with the influence of 
the strueture upon the volition. This, 
however, is scarcely possible with regard 
to those species whose formation differs 
very widely from.our own. But it is 
precisely from the actions of animals of 
this description, that inferences have 
wey ee ye gre wr of the existence 
of a principle, of movement o to 
easints oma thus, it mg ea 
boldness of conjecture rises in the exact 
proportion of our real ignorance. 
. In concluding this long and some- 
what desultory paper, it may perhaps be 
nécessary to say something respecting 
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the ¢endency of the inquiry. Too man, 


efforts have been made to connect aj 
investigations of mind with definite Opi- 
nions in religion. Nothing, howeye, 
can be more futile than the notion o; 
this influence of philosophy upon ma. 
ters of belief. In succeeding to prove 
that the mechanism of the body is suf. 
ficient to explain the phenomena of 
mind, we merely establish the fitness of 
that body to become the habitation o 
an immortal soul, and verify in anothe; 
instance that harmony which is alway; 
to be prognpponed in the works of the 
Divinity. ‘The existence of the soul ress 
not upon arguments of physiology, ani 
to fix it upon that basis, serves only jp 
subject the dogma to all the difficuli 
and doubts incidental to hysiological 
questions ; the wisdom of, such a sys. 
tem, both in a moral and a theolozical 
int of view, is more than problemati- 
cal,‘ Talking,” says Locke of tea. 
soners of this cast, “ talking witha Sup. 
sition and insinuations that truth and 
nowledge, nay, and religion too, stands 
and. falls with their systems, is at best 
but an imperious begging the question, 
and assuming to themselves, under the 
pretence of zeal for the cause of Goi, 
title. to infallibility.”’— Essays, vol. i. 
p- 148~ (wote.) 
; 1 heen C, 
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[We have teceived the following article from an esteemed Correspondent, and conceivin: 
' It to be generally judicious and well written, we lay it before our readers, though we do 


not participate in all the author’s ideas. ] 
Lirrxe did the authors of the Spec- 
tator, the Tatler, and. the Guardian 
think, while. gratifying.the -si 
petites of our; for 


tions, which have such varied and ex- 

tensive influences for good or for evil. 

. The Edinlurgh Review — though ts 
wer is,now on the wane — has pel 

al on the whole, produced a deeper 


and more srqensire, pression on the 


public mind than any other work of ils 
species. ..It has two distinct characters 
—that.of.a.series of original essays, and 
a critical examination of the new works 
of particular authors. vor first ia 
constitutes. its: fairest claim to honour- 
able distinction. . In this point of view, 
it has one e agenty merit, that in- 
stead of partially illustrating only one 
set of doctrines, it:contains disquisitions 
eqnally convincing. on almost all sides 


almost all questions of literature of 
state policy. The “ bane and antidote 


are frequently to be. found in the ample 


compass of its;volumes, and not ur 
frequ from, the» same tae Its £* 


( | : 
| nomy ¢ isplay talents 








very uncommon order. Their wri- 
~ seas contrived to make the dryest 
subjects enchanting, and the lowest 
most debasing theories beautiful. 
Touched by them, the wretched dog- 
mas of expediency have worn the air of 
yenerable truths, and the degrading 
lations of Malthus have appeared 

on of benevolence and of wisdom. 
have exerted the uncommon art, 

ile working up a sophism into every 
ssible form, to seem as though they 
‘boundless store of reasons fto spare 
—a very exuberance of proof—which 
the clearness of their argument rendered 
it unnecessary to use. The celebrated 
Editor of this work, with little nnagina- 
tion—tittle genuine wit—and no clear 
view of any great and central principles 
of criticism, has contrived to dazzle, to 
astonish, and occasionally to delight, 
multitudes of readers, and, at one period, 
to hold the temporary fate of authors at 
his will. His qualities are all singularly 
to his office. Without deep 
which few can understand, he 

has a quick sensibility with which all 
can sympathize ; without a command 
of imayes, he has a glittering radiance 
of words which the most superficial 
may admire; neither too hard-hearted 
always to refuse his admiration, nor too 
kindly suppress a sneer, he has been 
to appear most witty, most 

wise, and most eloquent, to those who 
have chosen him for their oracle. As 
Reviewers, who have exercised a fearful 
power over the hearts and the destinies 
of young aspirants to fame, this gentle- 
man, and his varied coadjutors have 
done many great and irreparable wrongs. 
Their very: motto, “<Judex damnatur 
cum nocens absolvitur,” applied to 
works offendiog only by their want of 
genius, asserted a fictitious crime to be 
shes An a voluntary tribunal. It 

i that the author of a dull book 

as criminal, whose sensibilities jus- 
> Bo sd to be stretched on the 
x, and whose inmost -soul-it was a- 
duty to lacerate! They even 
‘this atrocious absurdity further 
tepresented youthful poets as. prima 
se guilty; “swarming with a vicious 


fecundity which invited and neues 
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stfuction ;” and e of the publica- 
veo 

on Of verses as onl in r self, of 

aut Of ‘sense, to be rebutted only by 

PrOols Of assing genius *. Thus the 

Lt hopes were to be rudely broken 

~uie 20Veliest visions of existence were 
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to be dissipated—the most ardent and 
most innocent souls were to be wrun 

with unutterable anguish—and a fearfu 
risk incurred of crushing genius too 
mighty for sudden developement, or of 
changing its energies into poison—in 
order that the public might be secured 
from the possibility of worthlessness 
becoming attractive, or individuals 
shielded roi the misery of looking into 
a work which would not tempt their 
further perusal ! But the Edinburgh Re- 
view has not been contented with de- 
riding the pretensions of honest but un- 
gifted aspirants; it has pursued with 
misrepresentation and ridicule the lof- 
tiest and the gentlest spirits of the age, 
and has prevented the world, for a little 
season, from recognizing and enjoying 
their genius. One of their earliest num- 
bers contained an elaborate tissue of 
gross derision on that delicate pfoduc- 
tion of feeling and of fancy—that fresh 
revival of the old English drama in all its 
antique graces—that piece of natural 
sweetness and of wood-land beauty— 
the tragedy of John Woodvil. ‘They di- 
rected the same species of barbarous ri- 
dicule against the tale of Cristatel, trying 
to excite laughter by the cheap process 
of changing the. names of its heroines 
into Lady C. and Lady G. and employ- 
ing the easy art of transmuting its ro- 
mantic incidents into the language of 
frivolous life, to destroy the fame of its 
most profound and imaginative author. 
The mode of criticism adopted on this 
occasion might, it is obvious, be used 
with equal success, to give to the purest 
and loftiest of works a Iudicrous air. 
But the mightiest offence of the Edin- 
burgh Review is the wilful injustice 
which it has done to Wordsworth, or 
rather to the multitude whom it has de- 
barred from the noblest stock of intel- 
lectual delights to be found in modern 
poetry, by the misrepresentation and 
the scorn which it has poured on his 
effusions. It would require a far longer 
essay than this to expose all the arts (for 
arts they have been) which the Review 
has employed to depreciate this holiest 
of living bards. To effect this malignant 
design, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey, have been constantly repre- 
sented as forming one perverse school 
or band of innovators—though there 
are perhaps no poets whose whole 
style and train of thought more essen- 
tially differ. To the same end, a few 
peculiar expressions—a few attempts at 
simplicity of expression on simple themes 
—a few extreme instances of naked lan- 
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guage, which the fashionable gaudiness 
of poetry had incited—were dwelt on as 
exhibiting the poet’s intellectual charac- 
ter, while passages of the purest and 
most majestic beauty, of the deepest pa- 
thos, and of the noblest music, were re- 
garded as unworthy even to mitigate the 
critic’s scorn. To this end, Southey— 
who with all his rich and varied accom- 
plishments, has comparatively but a 
small portion of Wordsworth’s genius— 
and whose ‘‘ wild and wondrous lays” 
are the very antithesis to Wordsworth’s 
intense musings on humanity, and new 
consecrations of familiar things—was 
represented as redeeming the school 
which his mightier friend degraded. 
To this end, even Wilson—one who 
had delighted -to sit humbly at the feet 
of Wordsworth, and who derived his 
choicest inspirations from him—was 
praised as shedding unwonted lustre over 
the barrenness of his master. But why 
multiply examples? Why attempt mi- 
nutely to expose critics, who in 


“thoughts which do often lie too deep 
for tears” can find matter only for jest- 
ing—who speak of the high, imagina- 
tive conclusion of the White Doe of 
Rylston as a fine compliment of which 
they do not know the meaning—and 
who begin a long and laborious article 


on the noblest philosophical poem in the 
world with—*‘ This will never do” ? 
The Quarterly Review, inferior to the 
Edinburgh in its mode of treating mat- 
ters of mere reason—and destitute of 
that glittering eloquence of which Mr. 
Jeffrey has been so lavish—is far supe- 
rior to it in its tone of sentiment, taste, 
and morals, It has often given intima- 
tions of a sense that there are ‘‘ more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in the philosophy” of the 
Northern Reviewers. It not re- 
ed the wealth of nations as every 
ing and the happiness of nations as 
nothing—it has not rested all the foun- 
dations of good on the shifting expedi- 
ences of time—it has not treated human 
nature as a mere problem for critics to 
analyze and explain. Its articles on 
travels have been richly ti with a 
spirit of the romantic. Its views of re- 
ligious sectarianism—unlike the flippant 
impieties of its rival—have been full of 
kindliness and honest sympathy. 
disquisitions on the State of the Poor 
have been often ane with thoughts 
nobleness,” and rich in 
of lowly virtue which have 
had power to make the heart glow with 
rarely inspire. 
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Its attack on Lady Morgan, whateye, 


were the merits of her work, was on. 
of the coarsest insults ever offered jy 
print by man to woman. But perhaps 
its worst piece of injustice was its labo. 
rious attempt to torture and ruin M; 
Keats, a poet then of extreme youth 
whose work was wholly unobjection. 
able in its tendencies, and whose gole 
offence was a friendship for one of the 
objects of the Reviewer’s hatred, ang: 
his courage to avow it. We can form 
but a faint idea of what the heart of 
young poet is when he first begins to 
exercise his celestial faculties—how 
eager and tremulous are his hopes— 
how strange and tumultuous are his 
joys—how arduous is his difficulty of 
embodying his rich imaginings in mor. 
tal language —how sensibly alive are all 
his feelin to the touches of this rough 
world! Yet we can guess enough of 
these to estimate, in some degree, the 
enormity of a cool attack on a soul s0 
delicately strung—with such aspirations 
and such fears—in the beginning of its 
high career. Mr. Keats—who now hap- 
pily has attained the vantage-ground 
whence he may defy criticism—was 
cruelly or wantonly held up to ridicule 
in the Quarterly Review—to his tran- 
sitory pain, we fear, but to the lasting 
disgrace of his traducer. Shelley has 
less ground of complaining—for he who 
attacks established institutions with a 
martyr’s spirit, must not be surprised if 
he is visited with a martyr’s doom. All 
ridicule of Keats was unprovoked insult 
and injury—an attack on Shelley was 
open and honest warfare, in which there 
is nothing to censure but the mode in 
which it was conducted. To deprecate 
his principles—to confute his reason- 
ings—to expose his inconsistencies—t0 
pear forth vividly all that his critics 
elieved respecting the tendencies of his 
works—was just and lawful; but to 
give currency to slanderous stories I 
ting his charactcr, and, above all 
darkly to insinuate guilt which th 


forbore to develope, was unmanly, ro 


could only serve to injure an honoura 
cause. Seaaly — disgraceful to the 
< oeg is the Nate elaborate me f 
abuse again st t at national wors, 
the new edition Gs Stephens’s Greek 
Thesaurus. It must, however, be col 
fessed, that several articles in recent 
numbers of the Review have displays 
very profound knowledge of the are 
treated, and a deep gentle spirit 
criticism. i 
The British Review is, both in “” 
and good, far below the two great Quar 
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Journals. It is, however, very far 
—, wanting ability, and as it aks the 

of its contemporaries, and speaks in 
the tone of real conviction, though we 
do not subscribe to all its opinions, we 
offer it our best wishes. 

The Pamphileteer is a work of very 
meritorious design. Its execution, de- 

ing less ‘on the voluntary power of 
its editor than that of any other periodi- 
cal work, is necessarily unequal. On 
the whole, it has embodied a great 
number of valuable essays—which give 
a view of different sides of important 
questions, like the articles of the Edin- 
burgh, but without the alloy which the 
inconsistency of the writers of the last 
ingle with their discussions. It has, 
we believe, on one or two occasions, 
suggested valuable hints to the legisla- 
ture—especially in its view of the effects 
arising from the punishment of the pil- 
which, although somewhat vici- 
ous and extravagant in its style, set the 
evils of that erhibition in so clear a 
light, that it was shortly after abolished, 
except in the instance of perjury. As 
the subject had not been investigated 
before, and the abolition followed so 
ily, it may reasonably be presumed 
this essay had no small share in 
terminating an infliction in which the 
Were, at once, judges and execu- 
tioners—all the remains of virtue were 
too often extinguished—and justice per- 
petually insulted in the execution of its 
own sentences. 

The Retrospective Review is a bold 
experiment in these times, which well 
deserves to succeed, and has already at- 
tained far more notice than we should 
have | ted to follow a periodical 
work which relates only to the past. 
Tounveil with a reverent hand the trea- 
sures of other days—to disclose ties of 
sympathy with old time which else 
were hidden — to make us feel that 
y and truth are not things of yes- 




























ind failure without disgrace. There is 
mao youth and inexperience doubt- 
a8 some of the articles; but can 
y thing be more pleasing than to see 
oung enthusiasm, instead of dwelling 
th an, the “ ignorant present,” 
uy C ing the venerablenesses of 

+ ume, and reverently listening to the 
mes Of ancestral wisdom? The future 
‘sionary and unreal—the past is 
| , and gga and 
 £he airy visions of hope va- 
‘We proceed; but nothing can 
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the aim of no mean ambition, _ 
‘success will be without alloy, 
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deprive us of our interest in that which 
has been. It is good, therefore, to have 
one periodical work exclusively devoted 
to ‘* auld lang syne.” It is also plea- 
sant to have one which, amidst an age 
whose literature is ‘* rank with all un- 
kindness,” is unaffected by party or pre- 
judice, which feeds no depraved appe- 
tite, which ministers to no unworthy 

assion, but breathes one tender and 

armonious spirit of revering love for 
the great departed. We shall rejoice, 
therefore, to see this work “ rich with 
the spoils of time,” and gradually lead- 
ing even the mere readers of periodical 
works, to feel with the gentle author of 
that divine sonnet, written in a blank 


leaf of Dugdale’s Monasticon :— 


** Not harsh nor rugged are the winding ways 

Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers,” 

These, we believe, are all the larger 
periodical works of celebrity not devoted 
to merely scientific haere Of the 
lesser Reviews, the Monthly, as the 
oldest, claims the first notice; though 
we cannot say much in its praise. A 
singular infelicity has attended many of 
its censures. To most of those who 
have conduced to the revival of poetry 
it has oppossed its jeers and its mocke- 
ries. Cowper, who first restored “ free 
nature’s grace” to our pictures of rural 
scenery—whose timid and delicate soul 
shrunk from the slightest encounter 
with the world — whose very satire 
breathed gentleness and good-will to all 
his fellows—was agonized by its unfeel- 
ing scorn. Kirk White, another spirit 
almost too gentle for earth— infally 
struggling by his poetical efforts to 
secure the scanty means of laborious 
study, was crushed almost to earth by 
its pitiable sentence, and his brief span 
of life filled with bitter anguish. is 
Review seems about twenty years be- 
hind the spirit of the times; and this, 
for a periodical work, is fully equal to a 
century in former ages. 

Far other notice does the Eclectic Re- 
view require. It is, indeed, devoted to 
a party; and to a party whose Gpmrene 
are not very favourable to genial views 
of humanity, or to deep admiration of 
human genius. But not all the fiery 
zeal of sectarianism which has some- 
times blazed through its disquisitions — 
nor ‘all the straight-laced nicety with 
which it is sometimes disposed to re 
earthly enjoyments—nor all the gloom 
which its spirit of Calvinism sheds on 
the mightiest efforts of virtue—can pre- 
vent us from feeling the awe-striking 
influences of honest principle—of hopes 
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which are not shaken by the fluctuations 
of time—of faith which looks to ‘‘ tem- 

les not made with hands, eternal in the 

eavens.”” The Eclectic Review, in- 
deed, in its earliest numbers, seemed 
resolved to oppose the spirit of its reli- 
gion to the spirit of intellect and hu- 
manity, and even went to the fearful 
excess of heaping the vilest abuse on 
Shakspeare, and of hinting that his soul 
was mourning in the torments of hell, 
over the evils which his works had oc- 
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whole, in the purest and the Kentlest 
_ of any which have been writtey in 
this age of. criticism. Without resion. 
ing their doctrines, they have softened 
and humanized those who profess them 
and have made their system of religion 
look smilingly, while they have strive, 
to preserve it unspotted from the world. 
If occasionally they introduce their 
pious feelings where we regard them a 
misplaced, we may smile, but not jp 
scornt. Their zeal is_ better thay 
heartless indiffereace—their honest de. 


casioned in the world*. But its con- 
ductors have since changed, or have 
oo wiser. Their tens of 
oetry have been, perhaps, on the 


nunciations are not like the sneers 
envy or the heartless jests which a mere 
desire of applause inspires. It is some. 





* This marvellous effusion of bigotry is contained in an article on Twiss’s Index to Shak. 
speare in the 3d. vol. of the Review, p. 75. The Reviewer commences with the following 
tremendous sentence :— 

‘* If the compiler of these volumes had been properly sensible of the value of time, and 
the relation which the employment of it bears to his eternal state, we should not have had 
to present our readers with the pitiable spectacle of a man advanced in years consuming the 
embers of vitality in making a complete verbal Index to the Plays of Shakspeare.” 

After acknowledging the genius of Shakspeare, the Reviewer observes, ‘‘ He has been 
called, and justly too, the ‘‘ Poet of Nature.” A slight acquaintance with the religion of 
the Bible will shew that it is of human nature in its worst shape, deformed by the basest pas- 
sions, and agitated by the most vicious propensities, that the poet became the priest ; and 
the incense offered at the altar of his goddess will spread its poisonous fumes over the 
hearts of his countrymen, till the memory of his works is extinct. ‘Thousands of unhappy 
spirits, and thousands yet to increase their number, will everlastingly look back with 
unutterable anguish on the nights and days in which the plays of Shakspeare ministered 
to their guilty delights.”——-The Reviewer further complains of the inscription on Garrick’s 
tomb (which is absurd enough, though on far different grounds)—as “ the absurd and im- 
pious epitaph upon the tablet raised to one of the miserable retailers of his impurities”! 
*¢ We commiserate,” continues the Critic, ‘* the heart of the man who can read the follow- 
ing lines without indignation :— 

* And till eternity, with power sublime, 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary time, 
Shakspeare and Garrick, like twin stars, shall shine, 
And each irradiate with a beam divine.’ 


Your fame shall last during the empire of vice and misery, in the 
extension of which ae have acted so great a part! We make no apology for our senti- 
ments, unfashionable as they are. Feeling the importance of the condition of man as 2 
moral agent, accountable not merely for the direct effects, but also for the remotest 
influence of his actions, WHILE WE EXECRATE THE NAMES, WE CANNOT BUT SHUDDER 
AT THE STATE OF THOSE WHO HAVE OPENED FOUNTAINS OF IMPURITY AT WHICH 
FASHION LEADS ITS SUCCESSIVE GENERATIONS GREEDILY TO DRINK.” — Merciful 
heaven ! 

+ We will give an instance of this—with a view to exhibit the peculiarities into which 
exclusive feelings lead; for observation, not for derision. In a very beautiful article on 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, the Critic notices a stanza among several on the death of For, 
where the poet—evidently not referring to the questions of immortality and judgment, but 
to = deprivation sustained by the world in the loss of the objects of its admiration— 
exclaims, 


’ 


“* Par nobile fratrum ! 


“ A power is passing from the earth 
To breathless nature’s vast abyss; 

But when the mighty pass away, 
What is it more than this, 

That man, who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet to God return? 

Such ebb and flow will ever be, 
Then wherefore shall we mourn ?” 


ich the Reviewer observes ; “‘ The question in the last two lines needs no answe!: 
four preceding ones we must reply distinctly, “ It is appointed to men oo 
after this the supDGMENT.” Heb. ix. v. 27. 
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‘ng to have real principle in times 
ow these—a sense of things beyond 
our frail nature—even where the feeling 
of the eternal is saddened by too harsh 
and exclusive views of God, and of his 
children ; for, as observed by one of our 


old poets, 
<n ——* Unless above himself he can 
« Erect himself, how poor a thing is man* !” 


The British Critic is a highly respect- 
able Work, which does not require our 
ise, or Offer any marks for our cen- 
sure. It is, in a great measure, devoted 
tothe interests of the Church and of her 
Ministers. It has sometimes shewn a 
little sourness in its controversial dis- 
cussions—but this is very different in- 
deed from using cold sneers against un- 
ing authors. Its articles of criti- 
cism on Poetry—if not adorned by any 
singular felicity of expression—have 
often been, of late, at once cléar-sighted 
and gentle. 

e Edinburgh Monthly Review is, on 
the whole, one of the ablest and fairest 
of the Monthly Reviews, though some- 
what disproportionably filled with dis- 
quisitions on matters of State policy. 

Few literary changes within the late 
changeful years have been more remark- 
-able than the alteration in the style and 
spirit of the Magazines. Time was 
when their modest ambition reached 
to the reputation of being the “< ab- 
stracts and brief chronicles” of passing 
events—when they were well pleased to 
aflord vent to the sighs of a poetical 
lover, or to give light fluttering for a 
month to an epigram on a lady’s fan— 
a circumstantial account of a 
murder, or an authentic description of a 
birth-day dress, or the nice devoienment 
of a family receipt, communicated, in 
their pages, to maiden ladies of a certain 
Fo incalculable pleasure—and when 
learned decyphering of an inscription 


on some rusty coin sufficed to give them 
avenerableness inthe eyes of the old. 
If they then ever aspired to criticism, it 
was in mere kindness—to give a friendly- 
to the young adventurer, and 
a taste of unmingled pleasure 
at the entrance of his perilous journey. 
Now they ae oe fh wit, out and 
pungent remark—touching familiarly on 
the profoundest ieidiane ai phillogaghy 
on the lightest varieties of manners— 
| overthrowing a system with 
ie, and destroying a reputation in 
‘est humour in the world. One 
: Gentleman’s — almost 


; he * Daniel. 
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alone retains “ the homely beauty of 
the good old cause,” in pristine sim- 
plicity of style. This periodical Work is 
worthy of its title. Its very dullness is 
agreeable to us. It is as destitute of 
sprightliness and of gall as in the first of 
its years. Its antiquarian disquisitions 
are very pleasant, giving us the feeling 
of sentiment without seeming to obtrude 
it on us, or to be designed for a display 
of the peculiar sensibility of their au- 
thors. We would not on any account 
lose the veteran Mr. Urban—though he 
will not, of course, suffice as a substitute 
for his juvenile competitors—but we 
pa wish that he may go flourishin 
on in his green old age and honest self- 
eure. paar to tell old stories, and re- 
mind us of old times, undisturbed by his 
gamesome and ambitious progeny! 
Yet we must turn from his gentle 
work to gaze on the bright Aurora Bore- 
alis—the new and ever-varying Northern 
Light—Blackwood’s Magazine. We re- 
member no work of which so much 
might be truly said, both in censure and 
in eulogy—no work, at some times so 
profound, and at others so trifling—one 
moment so instinct with noble indigna- 
tion, the next so pitifully falling into 
the errors it had denounced—in one 
page breathing the deepest and the 
indliest spirit of criticism, in another 
condescending to give currency to the 
lowest calumnies. The air of youn 
life—the exuberance both of talent rte 
of animal spirits—which this Work in- 
dicates, will excuse much of that wan- 
tonness which evidently arises from the 
fresh spirit of hope and of joy. But 
there are some of its excesses which 
nothing can palliate, which can be at- 
tributed to nothing but malignant pas- 
sions, or to the baser desire of extend- 
ing its sale. Less censurable, but 
scarcely less productive of unpleasant 
results, is its practice of dragging the 
peculiarities, the conversation, and do- 
mestic habits of distinguished individuals 
into public view, to gratify a diseased 
curiosity at the expense of men by whom 
its authors have been trusted. Such a 
course, if largely followed, would destroy 
all that is private and social in life, and 
leave us nothing but our public exist- 
ence. How must the joyous intercourses 
of society be chilled, and the free un- 
bosoming of the soul be checked, by the 
feeling that some one is present who 
will put down every look and word and 
tone in a note-book, and exhibit them 
to the common gaze! If the enshading 
sanctities of life are to be cut away— 
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as in Peter’s Letters, or in the Letters 
from the Lakes—its joys will speedily 

rish. When they can no ~— nestle 
in privacy, they will wither. We can- 
not however refuse to Blackwood’s con- 
tributors the praise of great boldness in 
throwing away the external dignities of 
literaturc, and mingling their wit and 
eloquence and poetry with the familiari- 
ties of life, with an ease which nothing 
but the consciousness of great and ge- 
nuine talent could inspire or justify. 
Most of their jests have, we think, been 
carried a little too far. The town be- 
gins to sicken of their pugilistic articles ; 
to nauseate the blended language of 
Olympus and St. Giles’s; to long for 
inspiration from a purer spring than 
Belsher’s tap; and to desire sight of 
Apollo and the Muses in a brighter ring 
than that of Moulsey-hurst. We ought 
not to forget the debt which we owe to 
this magazine for infusing something of 
the finest and profoundest spirit of the 
German writers into our criticism, and 
for its ‘high and hearted” eulogies of 
the greatest, though not the most popu- 
lar of our living poets. 


Death of Jammeamea, King of the Sandwich Islands. (Sept, ; 


Baldwin’s Magazine, in so far ag }; 
imitates Blackwood’s, is not, we think 
very successful. Its most desperate a: 
tempts at humour—such as the effusion; 
of Janus Weathercock, and Mr. Bop 
Mot—are stupendously unwieldy nq 
frivolous. Excepting a few lively an. 
cles, attributed to the pen of the liye. 
liest of our young writers in the South 
its strength lies in its criticism. Th. 
article on the Scottish novels—thoysh 
we think its eulogies far too highly ¢o. 
loured—displayed a great richness anq 
fulness of thought, and a most cordial 
sympathy with the author, and with the 
humanity which breathes in his cre. 
tions. The essay on Wordsworth, te. 
plete with ingenious observations, we 
thought inadequate—but this is no mat. 
ter of surprise. 

We have thus, impartially, we think, 
endeavoured to perform the delicate task 
of characterizing the principal contem 
raries and rivals of the New Monthly 
Magazine, on which last-mentioned pub. 
lication, it will not be expected that we 
should here venture to make any re 
marks. 





DEATH OF JAMMEAMEA, KING 


By a letter from Captain Ricord, 
Governor of Kamschatka, we are in- 
formed of the death of Jammeamea, 
King of the Sandwich Islands. This 
extraordinary man, who seems to have 
been destined by Providence to rescue 
his countrymen from barbarous igno- 
rance, by introducing among them the 
knowledge and arts of Europe and 
America, died, after a short illness, in 
March 1819, in the Island of Owhyhee. 
Before his death, an extraordinary natu- 
ral phenomenon occurred at Owhyhee: 
during a period of three hours, the 
waters of the ocean rose and fell, in 
a certain number of minutes, six feet, 
and this with so much regularity and 
calmness, that no damage was done 
either to the vessels lying in the port, or 
to the places on the coast. This phe- 
nomenon, which is worthy the atten- 
tion of natural philosophers, was con- 
sidered, by the inhabitants of Owhyhee, 
according to the superstitious notions 

liar to nations, as a presage 
of the app ing death of their be- 
loved king; while the’ Jammea- 
mea, stretched on his death-bed, gave 
for the last time good advice to the 
princes of all the islands subject to him, 
who had assembled round him by his 
command ; and exhorted them to 


OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


sacred his useful institutions, “ for 
which,” said he, ‘* we are obliged to 
the white men who have visited us, and 
those who dwell among us.” He ad- 
vised that they should be respected 
above all others, that their property 
should be held inviolable, and that they 
should continue to enjoy the same pr- 
vileges and advantages as be had granted 
them. Hereupon he named, as his suc- 
cessor in the supreme authority, one of 
his sons, Reo-Reo, a high-spirited youth 
not above 20 years of age, who has re 
ceived an Euro education, and is 
said to be well skilled in the English 
lan . He caused the assembled 
princes to take the oath, in the usual 
manner, to this his successor, but le 
him, on account of his youth, under the 
care of his wife, thus making her, for 3 
time, unlimited~regent of all his dom- 
nions. A few hours after this he & 
pired. : | 

According to the custom of the islan- 
ders, the n who is recognized # 
the next heir of the supreme author 
must quit the place, and even the ow 
in which the Lines died. The spine 
and ambitious young Reo-Reo, his 
departure from Owhyhee, said to his 
friends =“ If my father has found me 


worthy to be +his successor, in prefer 
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ence to my brothers, I shall not bear 
any other authority over me; and I de- 
clare ex ly, that at the expiration of 
the appointed time, I will either return 
per king, or not at all.” The princes 
who remained behind at Owhyhee em- 
ployed themselves in military exercises, 
Pt the whole island is full of men who 
are, for the most part, armed in the 
Eu fashion. All the foreign ves- 
sels then in the harbour were likewise 


oblige’ to keep themselves ready for 
combat. 


Such was the situation of the Sand- 
wich Islands at the departure of the 
American vessel which ss brought us 
these accounts. It is, however, be- 
lieved, that young Reo-Reo, who has a 

party, and whom the American 
= are prepared to support in case of 
need, will succeed in maintaining his 
lawful authority, even though some 
blood should be spilt on the occasion. 

The treasure found on Jammeamea’s 
death, and which he had amassed by 
means of his trade with the Europeans, 
amounts to about half a million of 
Spanish piastres, besides merchandize 

nearly equal value, and some well- 
armed scaling vessels. This treasure 
must be considered as an extraordinary 
sum, when we recollect that the -cele- 
brated Jammeamea, at the time of Van- 
couver’s voyage, who made some stay in 
the Sandwich Islands, in 1795, came to 
him with other persons to barter bana- 
nas and hogs for iron nails, and that 
while he helped the sailors to fill the 
casks with fresh water, he very dexterous- 
lyeontrived to knock off the iron hoops. 
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Jammeamea has left behind him a col- 
lection of many good anecdotes and 
witty sayings, which it is probable may 
eppens in print in the United States. 
these anecdotes, Captain Ricord re- 
lates only the following :—*‘ On occa- 
sion of an order which he had published 
in his islands, one of the most ambi- 
tious princes, who was in company with 
his friends, and had heated his imagina- 
tion by drinking rum to excess, said that 
he would by no means obey this order. 
An Englishman present, — 4 had long 
been settled inthe island,a favourite of the 
king’s, and filling the next, post to him 
in the government, answered him, that 
he would not venture to show the 
slightest disobedience.—* Why do you 
think so?’ said the Prince haughtily ; 
‘do you not know that I am as much 
king in my island as Jammeamea in 
Owhyhee?”? The king’s favourite ac- 
quainted his master the following day 
with the speech of the arrogant prince. 
The king listened with apparent com- 
osure, and, by way of answer, desired 
iin to carry to the prince, who fancied 
himself 6 abel ot the little box in 
which he used to spit, and which only 
the king can use; for which reason this 
box, which is a symbol of the supreme 
power, is carried after the king, wher- 
ever he goes, by a particular officer. 
The Prince, on receiving from Jammea- 
mea this unexpected present, felt in- 
stantly the design of sending to him this 
box, with which he did not venture to 
show himself to the people, and return- 
ed it with all the respect due from a sub- 
ject to King Jammeamea in person.” 








Tue blunders and ignorance of a 
thorough-bred cockney. are familiar to 
every one. Woe unto him who is 
vithin the sound of Bow-bell, and 
ayocations allow him not to stray 
i the confines of the Borough ! 
certain at one period 
le. to betray the place that gave 
, and to become the jest of 
withing, who may have heard the 

led story of “ hark how the cock 
uns... Of late years, however, the 
ms Of escaping, for a few hours at 
8 tom. the dust and turmoil of Lon- 
have been so wonderfully facilitated 
yeeaehes and steam-boats, to say no- 
mE Of that hobby of the moment, 
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deed, so utterly unfortunate as not to 
be able, once or twice in the year, to get 
themselves so far transported among 
rural objects, as to be able to ascertain 
with their own eyes, that beef and mut- 
ton are not merely different parts of the 


iod or other of _same animal, that ducks and geese can 


go into the water without being drown- 
ed, and that apples and pears grow on 
different trees. Nor let our more fashion- 
able tourists, who run all over the con 
tinent to get rid of that ennui which 
must inevitably accompany them, so 
long as they make their own empty- 
heads a part of their travelling establish- 
ment, laugh at the day’s pleasure of a 
careful citizen, whose longest summer 


excursion is to Shooter’s-hill by one of 








se, that there are few, in- 





* A distance of two leagues, or thereabouts. 
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the * four-horse” coaches, or to Mar- 
gate by the steam-packet. Most assu- 
redly is will not feel a more lively 
pleasure in scaling the Alps, or looking 
at their own languid countenances in 
the beauteous lake of Geneva itself, than 
he willdo at the wonders which will 

meet his eyes at every step, when 

* Scarce passed the turnpike half a mile, 
“ How all the country seems to smile.” 

Perhaps, however, the Parisian our- 
geois is still more alive to the “ effect of 
novelty upon ignorance” even than the 
native Londoner ; for the French in ge- 
neral are less addicted, as a nation, to 
the pleasures of rural life, than the Eng- 
lish ; and, consequently, such of them 
as are cooped up within the walls of the 
metropolis, make fewer efforts to eman- 
cipate themselves from its unnatural re- 
straints. The gaysimplicity and unsus- 
pecting ignorance of a traveller of this 
class, is most happily delineated by a 
French writer of the name of Néel, who 
in his little work, intituled, Voyage de 
Paris a St. Cloud par mer, et retour de 
St. Cloud a Paris, par terre, has not 
only held up a highly diverting pic- 
ture of the lively impressions, made 
in the course of an excursion of 
miles upon a young man who 
had never baibiee bik beyond /es Larrieres, 
but has likewise ingeniously ridiculed 
the pompous flights, and untenable hy- 
theses of some of the most celebrat- 
ed travellers of the day in which he 
wrote; and though a lapse of half acen- 
tury has swept away some of the objects 
which excite the attention of his hero, 
and consigned to oblivion some of the 
names which were at that time deeined 
worthy of tecord; yet the wit of his 
little volume remains unchanged and 
the picture he presents is, perhaps, still 
more interesting, as it preserves the re- 
membrance of a sort of character, the 
original of which, under the present 
state of manners and increase of infor- 
mation, becomes fainter and fainter 
every day. He introduces his hero mak- 
ing a forcible eulogium upon the benefit 
of travel, and modestly contrasting the 
ignorance under which he had before 
laboured, with the accession of know- 
ledge and enlargement of mind; -which 
he states himself to have gained in the 
course of his excursion to and from St. 
Cloud. This great undertaking, he in- 
forms his readers, he had been contem- 
plating for two years ; and was at last 
e to put it into execution by a 
whose father had a pretty coun- 
try-house there, and what was still more 
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tempting, a pretty daughter, who take, 
care to let him know that she is to speng 
certain saint-days and holidays —_ 
Thus tempted, he resolves to. conquer 
his repugnance to the water, to expose 
himself to the danger of change of ai; 
to brave the fatigue of travelling ; ‘. 
short, to act upon the principle which 
he recollects to have read in Virgil ; 
little thinking, as he remarks at tha 
time, that he ever should be called upon 
to apply it to himself— 

Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori, 

We will pate over the preparations 
he makes for his voyage; the pre. 
caution with which he accustoms him. 
self by degrees to the air froin the 
water, by walking every day near the 
river, among all the washerwomen, and 
crossing occasionally from Port St. Ni- 
cholas to the Quatre Nations; the dis. 
charging of all his debts, making his 
will,confessing himself, and receiving the 
sacrament. e will pass over the stock 
of wearing apparel which he takes with 
him, including changes for all the sea- 
sons ; the load of provisions, sufficient 
for an India voyage, which he lays in ; 
the ombnaieen instruments with 
which he provides himself for the pur- 
pose of taking observations ; the books 
for reference, the music for recreation, 
the chess and back-gammon men, cards, 
dice, and a vast heap of &c. pour faire 
Paimalle with his fellow passengers. 
We will even pass over the sorrowful 
adieux of his friends, his tutor, mother, 
and two aged aunts, who accompany 
him to the water’s edge ; and will intro- 
duce him to tell his own story, at the 
precise moment when, for the first time 
in his life, he is called upon to think 
and act for himself. 

“Whilst I was busy looking after my 
luggage, the vessel got ufloat. | felt it 
wonderfully, by a tossing which alarmed, 
because it surprised me. I went on 
deck to see the manceuvres ; the Pont 
Royal already began to draw back, in 
order to make room for us ; and all the 
other vessels loaded with timber, which 
seemed only to have come there to stand 
in our way, ranged themselves in the 
same order, at the voice of the pilot, 
who swore at them like a hundred 
devils. , 

We had scarcely got under weigh, 
when several passengers having made 
signals to us Yammy the shore that they 
wished to embark ‘with us, the captail 
ordered out the long boat to pick them 
up; they had, apparently, had places 
kept for them: we had gone on very 
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smoothly till we took them up; we af- 

$ got out in open sea, opposite to 

the New Carousal, and began to go ata 
rate. 

A light breeze from the south wafted 
ys on. it was apparently contrary for 
ys, as we hoisted no sail, not even the 
mizen, but relied solely on our oars, until 
we might be able to avail ourselves of 
the trade winds. ‘The smell of the tar 

all on a sudden to affect my head : 
Tesosht I would go a little further off, 
to get out of the way of it, but 1 was 
much astonished to find, on attempting 
io rise, that I had not the power to do 
it I had unfortunately seated myself 
na coil of rope, without open | 
that it was newly pitched: the heat 
had communicated to it had incorpora- 
ted it so closely with my breeches, that 
some shreds of them were obliged to be 
cut off before I could be set at liberty. 
This adventure seemed, however, dis- 
ble to no one but myself; for of 
all the spectators, I was the only one in 
whom it did not excite laughter. To 
—we coasted on, northwards, 
until we came off a port, the name of 
which I was informed was La Confe- 
rence: there were many vessels at anchor 
here, loaded with divers merchandize 
from Paris, destined for foreign parts. 
Leonjectured that the country which I 
saw on the opposite side, was:the same 
ich our Paris geographers «call the 
Frog Fens, for in fact 1 heard the croak- 
— the frogs themselves. 
» We passed the Pont-tournant and the 
Petit Cours on one side of the land, and 
the Invalides and the Gros-Caillon on the 
other. We afterwards discovered a de- 
sert island of considerable extent, upon 
py could an nothing but a few 
apparent longing to savages, 
and some lieben, rid hore and Mi 
cattleofthe Irish breed. I asked, if it 
was hot the same place as was called, in 
Ki of the world, the Island of 
nique, to which we are indebted 
good sugar and bad-coffee. -1 was 
answered) in the negative ; and that this 
island was formerly known by a very in- 
decent name, but went in the present 
phy that of PIsle des Cignes.* 1 con- 
hoe sax bear 42 and not finding it there, 
made the following notes respecting it. 
“observe that ae tu Sanna be 
meelient, because of its proximity to the 
~» ¥Y which it is supplied with water 
“ie very first hand :—that if the island 
_» Cultivated; it would grow very good 
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rass, quite fresh ;—that it was doubt- 
ess from this island that we were sup- 
plied with the beautiful swansdown 
muffs, which were formerly so much the 
rage ;—and that though there were no 
trees, there was a great quantity of fag- 
gots and planks piled one upon another 
in the open air, from which I drew the 
inference, that the wood harvest was 
over, because the month of August is 
forwarder at Paris than that of Septem- 
ber ;—that there is not asuflicient num- 
ber of warehouses or cellars to stow it 
in ; and inshort, that itis doubtless from 
this place that we procure the fine woods 
used by our cabinet-makers, and of 
which our turners make such beautiful 
nine-pins. 

Two steps from this place, on a sand- 
bank towards the south, we saw the 
remains of a merchantman which was 
wrecked the winter before, laden with 
hemp. A citizen of Domfront* would 
not have been moved at this sight, be- 
cause he regards the plant as an ill- 
omened one for him ; butas for myself, 
I could not disguise the feelings which 
such a spectacle awakened in me, ex- 
posed as I was at that moment to the 

ossibility of a similar fate: I also might 

e a castaway, and perish! Speaking of 
hemp, and Vomfront, makes me call to 
mind the simplicity of a churchwarden 
of Domfront, who was walking one da 
with a Parisian in a field sown wit 
hemp; his companion asked him if it 
was not some kind of salad. ‘‘ Oh; to 
be sure !”” cried the churchwarden, * you 
are a fine fellow, and know a thing or 
two! Salad, indeed! I wish you plenty 
of it! A pretty devilish sort of salad ; 
confound it, it choaked my late poor 
father !”” 

We kept making good way, and by 
help of tacking ee dg along-side of the 


‘shore, which was covered with stones 


from St. Leu, that I at first took for 
Italian marble. Our pilot, who was 
very prudent and steady, not having 


yet broken his fast, now, in order to 


make up for an ebbing tide and a con- 
trary wind, threw out a rope to land, 
which was immediately fastened to a 
couple of horses, and a man who guid- 
ed them. I remarked, that although 
they kept on a brisk trot, and sometimes 
even a lop, all three, we followed 
them without quickening our pace. 
The sea is certainly a most noble in- 
vention ! 





* A town in Lower Normandy, ¥ 
VoL. XIV. 2$ 
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I was at this time in a state of the ut- 
most tranquillity; for I was busy in 
consuming a part of my sea-stores, when 
suddenly beheld a long sort of frigate, 
much more powerful than our vessel, 
and which came right a-head of us. I 
thought we were utterly lost! It is said 
that fear gives wings, but I am sure it 
does not give appetite ; at least it carried 
away mine in a single instant. I saw 
the Captain rush headlong out of his 
cabin, and, leaving a dish of cow-heel, 
over which he was enjoying himself 
with some ladies, run up on deck, and 
call out repeatedly avast! avast ! avast ! 
I saw the sailors on board the frigate 
wave their hats in the air and call out 
ho! ho! ho! to the men and horses on 
shore. ~I took all this as signals for 
boarding, and as we are now at peace 
with our neighbours, I imagined at 
first that the frigate was an Alkerine 
galley, which might capture and send us 
to Metnsilles, to join the unfortunate 
prisoners who are conducted thither 
every year from the gaols, and whom the 
reverend Mathurin fathers go frequently 
into Barbary to redeem: i was altoge- 
ther in a mortal fright, for I had read an 
account of the sufferings which were in- 
flicted upon the poor Christians who 
were not willing to embrace the religion 
of the country;—it is indeed a good 
thing to have a little reading! But I 
had already taken my resolution on that 
point, like a brave man, when I saw 
the frigate towed along, and continuing 
her way: she had even got to a great 
distance from us before I could feel as- 
sured that it was not a stratagem, and 
that she would not turn round again 
and board us. This frigate was named, 
as I was afterwards informed, the Per- 
fect, of ten men and eight horses, and 
I forget how many hundred tons burden, 
laden with groceries, commanded by 
Captain Lewis George Fréret, and bound 
from Rouen to Paris. I-took this op- 
— of asking if the vessels of the 

India Company came this way, 
when they went to for the fine 
linens of Holland ?—if we were far from 

Breton?—if we ran no risk from 
the pirates?—and if I came this way 
when I returned from Pantin, the place 
fa out at iotetehemned in 

at every ion ed in 
my face, which, however, I attributed 
to their recollection of my tarry breeches. 
Be that as it would, without telling me 
what amused them so much, they turned 
their backs upon me, and I was left 
alone at the foot of the main-mast, 
where I quietly finished my break fast. 
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Upon the easy and pleasing slope of 
hill which borders the shore on the 
northern side, rise innumerable map. 
sions, every one of which seems prettie; 
than the last, forming the perspective 
of a large town. We now came along. 
side of it, when I perceived at one of 
the extremities two spacious octagon 
pavilions, in the Roman style, ora. 
mented with weathercocks, and joining 
on a terrace which skirts along a charm. 
ing garden. I remarked to an Abbé 
who was standing beside me, that proba. 
bly, in the time of the Holy Wars, this 

lace had narrowly escaped being taken 
ik escalade on the side next the sea, by 
the Turks, since the ladders were stijj 
remaining attached to the walls ; or thai 
it might perhaps be one of the places 
which our greatest travellers have named 
les Echelles du Levant; but he informed 
me that the village was called Chaillot ; 
that the pavilions had been built by his 
Royal Highness the Dauphin, and that 
the ladders were for the accommodation 
of the washerwomen of the country, in 
order that they might go down them to 
wash their linen. I was sufliciently 
convinced of the truth of what the Abbé 
told me, for at that moment some of 
the women were descending, and others 
ascending the ladders, with bundles of 
linen, whilst those who remained upon 
the strand washing, beating, and wring- 
ing it, cracked a eousend jokes upon 
us, as we passed, which modesty will 
not permit me to insert in this place. 
What vexed me the most, though a 
thing insignificant in itself, was to hear 
myself called names and laughed at by 
one of these harpies, whom [| knew no- 
thing of, who had never seen me before, 
and who nevertheless called me a son of 
a - I blushed to hear my poor 
dear mother thus brought in question. 
Sorry. indeed should I have been for her 
to have heard it; for I can an? that if 
she ever had had any little weaknesses, 
nobody had ever ventured to reproach 
her with it in public; for my father was 
too particular in his notions of honour, 
to have put up patiently with an affront 
of that sort. As, however, | did not 
wish to into trouble in a foreign 
country, ought it better to seem ne 
to rast what was said, than to px 90 
myself to the volley of abuse with w ich 
I should most inevitably have been a 
sailed. It is true all the rest of the pas- 
sengers took’ my-part, and endeavour 
to rev my cause on the impertinent 


wretches who had been so insolent to 
me, by eir own coin 


ing them in th 
so eficctuall lit one of the oldest o! 








these furies, enraged to find herself out- 
done, tucked up her wet coats, and, 
wring her back to us, presented us 
with one of the most formidable specta- 
cles 1 had ever contemplated. ‘‘ Oh 

yens!”” I exclaimed to myself, “ is it 
possible that the Agnes de Chaillot, 
whose sweetness and purity have so edi- 
fede at Paris, could be born in such 
acountry as this?” I was much asto- 
aished to find that, notwithstanding the 
distance we had come, we still found 
the French language spoken; from 
which I concluded that the knowledge 
of it is very widely diffused. 

At the end of the walls of Chaillot, 
ad upon the same slope, others begin 
of considerable height and length, which 
enclose a large space filled up with fine 

and a large dwelling-house, or- 
nameated with many antique windows, 
and attached to a lofty church, the 
—_ of which seems to lose itself 
idst the clouds. I thought, at first 
wh it must be the noble Charter- 
ouse at Grenoble, which I had heard 
so much spoken of by my poor aunt 
Theresa, who wanted to go there one 
in coming from St. Denis; but a 
towhom I had addressed myself 
for information on the subject, told me 
that it was the convent of the Bons 
Hommes de Passy; that it was the onl 
establishment of the kind in the world, 
and that, large as it might appear to me, 
itwas nevertheless only very thinly in- 
on account of the difficulty of 
finding fit subjects for the institution ; 
, on the contrary, there could not 
be found a spot of ground sufficiently 
extensive for a similar establishment for 
les Bonnes-femmes. 
Beeehig we, found ourselves oppo- 

6 two charming gardens, very near 
ther, the neatness and ornaments 
rivetted my attention. I 
eked if all we* saw still belonged to 
Trance. My companion smiled, as if 
at my. mplicity ;—but what did I travel 
motto gain information? I there- 
Neteit NO way angry at ministering to 

j ment, so long as she in return 
nistered Lo my Spetmection. She told 
“iat these gardens were on purpose 
‘drin tthe mineral waters of ney 
¥ many families might trace their 
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oy and Owed their posterity to these 
7s ‘that people came to them 

4 aid near, in search of health; 
~# Mi the season, the company was 
“my Select; that formerly, indeed, 


“uses, took place, among the 
mibers that came to drink the 
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waters; but that, since times had 
been so hard, few went, excepting 
invalids in good earnest, who did not 
trouble their heads with thoughts of 
gallanting ; that, for her own part, she 
had not been there for ten years; that 
the Passy of the present day was not the 
Passy that she remembered ; and that, 
in short, her daughter had been there a 
whole month without Here 
we were interrupted by a sailor, who 
came to ask us if we wished’to land at 
the port of Passy. The lady began to 
ang herself; the pilot called out 

ames, three times, with all his might, 
and a dirty rascal came along-side of us 
with a boat for those who wanted to go 
on shore. 

Somewhat anxious as to what the fu- 
ture might have in store for me, I went 
from the head of the vessel to the stern, 
and endeavoured to see if I could make 
out Paris, with the aid of my glass. I 
set it very exactly, and at last I discovered 
the place I was looking for; I saw it 
without knowing it again. A heap of 
stones, of chimneys, and of steeples, no 
longer gave me an idea of the Paris I 
had left ; I could not distinguish a single 
street, not even that of Geffrot P Anter, 
where I lived ; it seemed to me as if it 
had been. swallowed up since I left it, 
and I could not help thinking that, had 
I remained, it would not have happened. 
I looked around me—I saw on al sides 
of the vessel only a stormy ocean, 
threatening to engulph us; and in the 
distance strange and unknown lands, and 
nearer woods and arid mountains, on 
which apparently nothing grew but 
wind, for I saw plenty of windmills on 
their tops. The sight of the sun en- 
couraged me a little, for that at least I 
knew to be the same as I saw every day 
at the Palais-Royal, when I went there 
to regulate my watch. ‘ Oh thou who 
hast always shone upon me!” I ex. 
claimed, “ resplendent orb, a thousand 
times more beautiful than any other of 





_the suns of-the earth can ever be—sun 


that shone upon my birth—sun whose 

resence I have ever fondly cherished, 
coke me not. I was born under thy 
benevolent beams ;—who can say how 
much those of a foreign luminary may 
disagree with me? Behold my watch, 
accustomed always to be regulated by 
thee. What will become of it without 
thy aid!’? Then turning towards Paris, 
I exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh thou to whom I owe 
my birth, Paris, superb Paris; my pretty 
little Paris ; why art thou thus estranged 
from me?”——But, as I speak, the land 
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itself recedes, and seeriis as if returning 
to the place whence I embarked! There 
will then at last only remain to me the 
water and the antipodes ; even the waves 
themselves fly from the vessel— 


Quid est tibi, mare, quod fugisti ? 
What ailed thee, Oh thou sea, that thou fleddest ? 


Ah, beloved Henrietta, what troubles 
and uneasiness hast thou brought upon 
me; yet I will bear them all, because of 
my love for thee!” At the name of 
Henrietta I became myself again, as if 
{ had waked out of a fearful dream. I 
recollected that I should soon have the 
happiness of being with her; of seeing 
her face to face ; that I should speak to 
her; that she would answer me; that 
I should embrace her; that, after hav- 
ing demonstrated to her by so signal a 
mark of obedience the quantum of my 
love, I might find a favourable oppor- 
tunity to prove the guomodo also, and 
that, in short, if the sun of St. Cloud 
should not shine propitiously upon me, 
her bright eyes would supply the place 
of his beams. All these reflections made 
me cheer up again. 

Straining my eyes over all the different 
countries, as far as I could see, I per- 
ceived on the right an enchanting palace, 
which looked as if it had been built by 
the hands of the fairies; its vast and 
spacious garden, the walls of which are 
bathed by the sea; the beauty of the 
arbours, and the neatness of the walks, 
made me recal to mind those which 
were formerly the haunts of Venus at 
Cythera, or at Paphos: but whilst I 
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was reflecting on the taste of foreigners 


in architecture, I perceived, not much 
further off, and in the same direction 
another palace, much larger, both in 
point of size in the building and jm. 
mense extent in the gardens ; for a mo. 
ment I — we must be close to 
Constantinople, and that this was the 
seraglio of the Grand Seignior; but | 
asked one of our sailors what longitude 
he thought we might be in, and what 
palaces these were that we saw; and he 
replied, that the first house was Madame 
de Sessac’s, and the second M. Bernard’s 
and that, as for longitude, he knew no. 
thing about that there book-learning. 
He then asked me if I was not going to 
Auteuil, and put the same question to 
all the other sengers, one after the 
other; upon which I inquired what sort 
of a place this Auteuil was, and was in- 
formed that the city before me was Au- 
teuil ; that it belonged to the family of St. 
Geneviéve, who had a very pretty house 
there; that many of the shop-keepers in 
Paris had also country-houses there ; 
that it was famous for an oculist of the 
name of Gendron, whom people came 
from far and near to consult ; that it was 
half way between Paris and St. Cloud; 
and that, in short, it was a place much 
frequented. ‘It must be confessed,” 
cried I, ‘‘ that if the capital of France 
be well built, the frontiers are well 
built, and cheerful also! Nay, the fine 
street of Troussevache itself, where my 
mother lives, at Paris, is nothing in 
comparison with all this.” 
(To be continued.) 





FINE ARTS. 


Tue Exhibitions of the present year 
have been so numerous, that we have 
hardly found an opportunity of intro- 
ducing our remarks on those of primary 
importance, and have been compelled to 
defer our notices of several very worthy 
of attention. Mr. Haydon and Mr. 
Glover, our countrymen, are now candi- 
dates for the profits of public curiosity, 
in competition with three foreign artists, 
M. Jerricault, M. Isabey, and M. Car- 
joni. We have already given .in detail 
our observations on Mr. Haydon’s splen- 
did performance, and we learn with 
pleasure that a subscription has been 
opened for its team be the price of 
3000 guineas, thro e exertions of 
Sir G. Beaumont, and several other dis- 
tinguished persons of taste. It is in- 
tended to present the picture to some 
church, as an altar-piece. From ‘the 


tenor of a long letter published by Mr. 
Haydon in the “ Times,” we are fearful 
that this subscription does not fill so 
rapidly as we should haye hoped, for the 
credit of our national taste. As to the 
price, when the length of time employ- 
ed, the expenses of models, painting- 
room, casts, books, prints, &c. are con- 
sidered, it is certainly low, and the profit 
less than would be gained by most 10- 
dustrious pursuits in an equal time. 
We cannot, therefore, but express our 
sincere wishes for the success of this 
subscription, which combines two ob- 


jects most desirable for the advancement 


of art—the public patronage of historical 
painti rts the jm sepdlate embellish- 
ment of public buildin 

When we consider the vast oe “s 
nually expended in this metropols °} 
the visitors of exhibitions, and the eag¢™ 
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ness with which private collections are 
riewed by all who can obtain access to 
, we feel convinced that some of 
the rich corporations possessed of halls 
might very advantageously lay out a 
of their accumulations in the en- 
couragement of the Fine Arts of their 
country. As they are all trustees for 
charities, they might, with great pro- 
ety, receive and appropriate to those 
olent institutions, the money 
which the possession of a few good pic- 
tures woul not fail to draw hoes the 
ets of visitors. 

Mr. Glover’s Oil and Water-Colour 
Paintings form a very interesting Exhi- 
bition, at No. 16, Old Bond Street. 
Few artists could furnish such a variety 
ofsubjects ably treated, and few there are 
whose collected works might be viewed 
without producing a greater sensation of 
manner than is experienced by the spec- 
ator of these pictures. They are prin- 
oe but diversified by the 
introduction of several Jarge pictures of 
animals. Mr. Glover’s style has been 
soften described, and is so universally 
known, that we shall only express our 
admiration of his works in general; and 
reommend to the notice of our readers 


Nos. 79, 81, 87, 96, 98, 102, 106, 107, 
and 108 


Mons. Isabey, a celebrated French 
artist, is exhibiting in Pall Mall his 
fine miniatures distinguished cha- 
racters in France of the consular pe- 
fiod, and ex-imperial, and present 
royal dynasties. He is not, however, 
a mere miniature painter, but has 

a number of celebrated histo- 
drawings, some clever views, and 
designs for scenery. His miniature faces 
ae ia general well coloured and highly 
,» and his draperies are executed 
— style. An hour or 

} ve eeably spent at this 
Exhibitor ry agreeably sp 

















The great picture of M. Jerricault re- 
resents the raft of the Medusa, at the 
moment when the vessel appeared, 
which rescued from death the fifteen 
miserable survivors of one hundred and 
sons who embarked from the 
this raft, which was at first 
‘by five boats, but very soon 
Jando, Ms them all. Of all the hor- 
~ Sores of human sufferings, that of 
userie endured upon this raft is 
Most ing we remember. M. 
a fas represented, with stern 
amy, the shocking group of emaciated 
ng and clinging to 


m= te of the raging ocean, the 
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horrors of famine, thirst, disease, and 
murder. Some of the figures are grand 
in their sufferings and despair ; but these 
subjects of physical horror are ill- 
chosen, because they excite disgust. 
There is an ostentatious and far too 
minute display of anatomical drawing 
in this picture, and the light is injudi- 
ciously forced to assist this object, to 
the total loss of breadth and boldness of 
effect. The colouring is extremely 
poor. 

A small cabinet picture, by Signor 
Carloni, of Milan, representing the entry 
of Her Majesty, Queen Caroline, into 
Jerusalem, is exhibiting in Pall Mall. 
It contains portraits of Her Majesty, 
Mr. Austin, the too famous Bergami, 
his daughter, Countess Oldi, and several 
of the Queen’s suite. The Queen is 
dressed in the Turkish style, in loose 
trowsers, and a large red robe, and rides 
astride upon an ass, according to the 
custom of the country. The faces are 
very highly finished, and, we believe, 
good likenesses: in other respects the 
picture is not above mediocrity. 

Mr. Thomason of Birmingham has 
completed a fac-simile in metal of the 
celebrated antique vase, presented by 
the late Sir W. Hamilton to the late 
Earl of Warwick, attributed to the 
chisel of Lysippus. It is 21 feet in cir- 
cumference, and weighs several tons. 

This stupendous undertaking was be- 
gun in the 54th year of the reign of 

ing George III. and is now completed. 
Two hundred and eleven medals of dif- 
ferent subjects, including one of King 
George IV., all made at the manufac- 
tory, were sealed up in an antique urn, 
and deposited in the centre of the pedes- 
tal, upon which the vase was raised by 
the efforts of about 50 of the workmen, 
in celebration of his present Majesty’s 
accession to the throne. 

The late Earl of Warwick, who libe- 
rally patronised the Fine Arts, permitted 
Mr. Hisineste and his Artists to have 


free access to the original vase to model 


it in wax, which occupied , several 
months; from these models casts were 
made in lead, to serve as patierns to 
form the whole, which whole is made 
in two distinct metals—the field being 
of one metal, and the handles, vines, 
masks, panther-skins, and leaves, com- 
posed of entice ; this original thought 
gave Mr. Thomason the opportunity of 
adopting two novel modes of oxydation, 
thereby producing the most beautiful 
effect of light and shade—the oxydating 
of the field being sccuniallidnsd by a 
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combination of the sulphates and ni- 
trates, urged on by powerful heat, which 
has produced the desired ee of 
the rouge antique marble.—The masks, 
handles, and parts in relief, are oxydated 
by the acetates, and resemble the verd 
antique bronze. The harmony of these 
two colours is at once grand and im- 
posing. 

Mr. Thomason has placed this noble 
work in a large room well adapted for 
its exhibition, for the gratification of his 
friends, and the admirers of the Fine 
Arts. 

We are happy to hear that Sir John 
Leicester has purchased Mr. Vincent’s 
«« View of London, from the Surrey side 
of Waterloo Bridge,” lately exhibited 
at Spring Gardens. ‘his is a picture of 
‘reat merit: the bridge and St. Paul’s 
orm its principal grand. features ; the 
lighters, and other craft, in the fore- 
ground, are admirably introduced to 
throw off the distant objects, which 
are represented with much truth of per- 
spective and colour. 


LA FORNARINA. 

[We subjoin an account, received from Rome, 
of the restoration of the celebrated portrait 
of “* Raffaelle’s Mistress.” As a proof of 
the perfection in colour to which that 
consummate painter attained, we think it 
deserves attention. ] 


A painting, which has been long 
known indeed, but not to be looked at 
with pleasure in the state in which it 
lately was, has issued, within these few 
days, from the hands of the skilful 
Pietro Palmaroli, in its original beauty. 
It is Raffaelle’s “ Fornarina,” in the 
Barberini palace. _ Copies of this master- 

iece are met with in all the.galleries in 
e, but the original itself was cover- 

ed with such a brown and dirty varnish, 
that it was superior to all those copies 
only in regard to the drawing. Prince 
pe thet i intending to form a separate 
eee of ani pictures: scattered about in 
ace, this nti was given to 

the deserving sanseuial veri He 
has justified the confidence placed in 
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him by a most difficult and successfy| 
restoration, and the painting SUTpasses 
all the expectations that were entertain. 
ed of it. It is, perhaps, not exag. 
geration to assert that it surpasses jy 
colouring all Raffaelle’s other works 
and even most of Titian’s. But the 
picture has not gained with respect io 
the painting a ae the serenity of the 
features, and the beauty of the contours 
are now first become evident. Now the 
warmth of the colouring is united with 
the softness of the limbs; and from the 
large eyes concentrated as in a burning 
glass, beams the animating internal fire 
which flows through the fine-formed 
lineaments. The picture may be com. 
pared to a sun-rise; the light morning. 
dress has fallen like a dewy cloud from 
her shoulder to below the breast, and 
Fornarina stands unveiled before us, in 
unspeakable charms.. It seems that her 
lover has surprised her at such a mo- 
ment, and with both hands she hastily 
draws the falling drapery close round 
her. The attitude is so natural, and 
evidently the work of a moment, that 
the picture has acquired an inimitable 
life and truth, which can only be match- 
ed from Nature in her happiest mo- 
ments. The spirited and admirable 
execution, accompanied with the most 
masterly freedom, shows that this pic- 
ture is a monument of instantaneous 
conception and enthusiasm in Raffaele. 
The‘ Violin. Player,” by Raffaelle, in 
the Sciarra Gallery, and the “ Forna- 
rina,” as it is called, in the Florentine 
Gallery, are, perhaps, more finished 
works ; but this. picture is exceeded by 
none in the charms of colouring, in 
animation, and spirit with negligence, 
which often arises from too great conf- 
dence. Now that we have this picture 
before us in its original beauty, we can 
conceive how it happened that Raflaclle’s 
scholars were never tired of copying it 
over and over again. All those who 
shall. henceforth enjoy the sight of this 
masterpiece, must remember, with gra- 
titude, the diligence and the skill of the 
ingenious Palmaroli. 
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to injure the fairest of earthly charms. 
An actor has, in one respect, a signi 
advantage over.a.poet, who pours out 


. DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
Ir seems now to be certain—if there 
is any faith in we .are 
to lose Mr. Kean. for a. season, 
. ‘we, regret his determination on 
our ownaccounts, we acquiesce in it as 
wise. Frequency has unhappily a power 


the accumulating riches of young 
imagination in his work, and is vainly 
expected to supply, for the public enjoy- 
ment, fresh beauty from his exhaust 
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treasuries. A few weeks of popularity 
wo often are all the payment.which he 
eeeives for the thoughts and fancies of 

He has his chance of a revival 
re favourable times ; but this is a 
chill for bounding — and a 
po to feedon. The actor, on 
the contrary, receives a thousand nights 
ofapplause for one conception, and en- 
‘vs, for each of his touches of beauty, 
on every repetition, the warm and living 
thanks of spectators whom he has ele- 
vated and — Yet even he can- 
not preserve for ever his own impres- 
‘ong. or his fame, in their first freshness 
sdiiieom. The delight with which 


the youth stepped on the magic scene— 


the rapturous joy drank in from the first 
breath of applause--the keen ecstasy of 
fist mingling, as it were, with the poet’s 
soul, living and breathing in his divinest 
creations, and at once tasting his choicest 
beauties, and diffusing them among num- 
betless hearts—too often perishes when 
the repetition becomes the ordinary 
business of life. This a cannot 
wholly be escaped—yet fresh scenes ma 

half revive ae ahaas of freshness to - 
actor, andthe new enthusiasm awakened 


in others ew rekindle his own 





sides, the audience grow 
too familiar with his excellencies, and 
require the sense of regret, and the gen- 
tle cast of retrospection, to preserve the 
timation of their favourite. One of 
thedaily critics, who thinks it well that 
Mr. Kean should retire, expresses a wish 
would employ the interval, not 
in aetion but in study. We should 
coeur in this desire if he and his ad- 
mers were immortal. But:human life 
sshort for enjoyment-—-and the life of 
‘actor is even shorter. oe cannot ~ 
ford: to ‘Tesign a year of the prime o 
and the hey-day of athe to 
meparations for a future, which may 
rive. Men are too apt to for- 


set that the — of the 

te valuable n that which is pro- 
ive, because the first is sure and the 
{ Wicertain: We cannot blame a 
‘ormer who catches as many bright 
ments as possible, and thus secures 
m ‘beyond the reach of disease, and 
84 aid accident, and changing fashion, 
*Meinconstancy of the world. As 
ui Kean’ is t6 leave us for a while, we 
ea0 that America will be the scene 
or we prs , we should 
sc fail of due apprecia- 
bthe New World, of se may be 
“aad any taste or 7 or genius. 
Rit does mot depend’on that artificial 
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dignity, or awaken those associations of 
old greatness, which can have little place 
in a young republic. It is the repre- 
sentation of simple humanity—-often, in- 
deed, at its tenderest, its fiercest, or its 
most heroic-—-but always stripped of the 

omp of externals. It must, therefore, 
be felt and enjoyed wherever the subli- 
mities, the terrors,and the sweetnesses 
of the human heart can find an answer- 


ing s thy. : , 

» Sy Kearns temporary performances 
at Drury-lane, previous to his, departure, 
have necessarily tended to over-cloud the 
little span of warm existence left to the 
summer theatres. This has incited the 
sen rietor of the English Opera to put 
orth an appeal to the public against the 
encroachment; which has been 
ney os ag answered by Mr. Ellis- 
ton. Even in this controversial age, 
when Magazine attacks Magazine, and 
the lottery-office keeper launches airy 

uffs at his contractor, we scarcely ex- 

ected to find strife in the play-bills. 
We fondly hoped, that in these light 
harbingers and remembrancers of - 
sure-—these gossamer mementos of a 
piness---there would remain some little 
sanctuary of letter-press ~free ‘from all 
evil passion. But even these, ‘where 
the criticism always has been-of the most 
good-natured kind; these, which have 
often so genially solaced half-damned_-au- 
thors, and filled empty treasuries, and 
crowded deserted houses with brilliant 
and discerning spectators—these now 
partake of the spirit of the times, and 
repel the eager gaze with strange alarms 
of warfare— 

Letter to letter spreads the dire alarms, 
Till half the alphabet is up in arms ! 

We will not mingle in'the affray which 
we deplore ; but hope the success of all 
the theatres will ‘prevent the introduc- 
tion in the’ play-bills of any thing less 
pleasant than eulogy. 
Mr. Kean’s performances, so far as 
they have yet proceeded, have been in- 
stinct with a spirit which appears in- 
spired by a determination to leave’ on the 
mind an impression which no absence 
may dissipate. In Richard, perhaps, he 
never so entirely vivified throughout his 
striking and ingenious conceptions. The 
early part of his performance of this mag- 
nificent character is, however, at the 
best, very inferior to his acting in its 
closing scenes. We do not expect from 
him any image of the majesty of 


the usurper; but the high and jocund 
humour—the triumphant and easy con- 
fidence in’ his own resources—and the 
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bitter jesting with his own defonnities, 
which is so marvellously blended*with 
pride in his infinite mental » and 
gratulation on the lone eur of his 
spirit, ‘are within the sphere ‘of’ Mr. 
ean’s happiest qualities. - His*6pening 
soliloquy is at once too sombre and'too 
tricksome, and his scene’ with’ Lady 
Anne too full of brilliant sarcasm, for 
the general truth and kee ing of the per- 
formance, though individually they “are 
striking and tive. ‘His last contest 
and death, however, ‘have virtue ‘to re- 
deem a thousand errors. ‘The uprearing 
of his head in-superhuman defiancethe 
noble wes of - chest—the\inex- 
tinguishable’ spirit breathing in’ 
limb, when fees nature is 9 ecliy or 
present — the sublimest’ picture 
ever witnessed, of the momentary tri- 
umph of the energetic will over mortal 
agony: . ° . . . 
Mr: Kean’s Jaffier is improved 
since he performed it for his ‘benefit— 
when he was probably thiriking ‘of his 
first ap nee’ in Harlequin. “His de- 
clamation is purer,-and his touches*of 
beautiful pathos more’ frequentthan on 
the former occasion: but the partis 
not, on the whole, suited to. his genius. 
He is not fitted to pourtray luxurious im- 
becility—to exhibit a fond pliancy of 
temper—or to sail a light feather or the 
If he cannot, like 


wave of fortune. 
Kemble, “ look on tempests and be 
never shaken,” the passions -with which 


itated are great and serious, not 
ered in wretched pride; if he 
does not command emotion like a stoic, 
he will s e with it, or yield to its 
a open eetiet, ever acted on 
rather acting—the r sport of 
base desires and pitiful mentee vacil- 
lating inconsistent wretch, who wants 
virtue even to be a villain—has little 
which a power like Kean’s can grasp, 
or a Spirit like his embody. Yet there 
are certain “ primal sympathies,” which 
the most d do not lose—certain 
forms of affliction which cannot fail to 
move our human pity; and wherever 
the miserable husband is attended by 
these, Kean deeply and _ irresistibly 
moves us. He does indeed but mar the 
eloquent expressions of fondness which 
precede the more tragical distresses—bui 
where tenderness breaks in upon rage or 
despair, he gives us glimpses into the 
uttermost of tion in the soul. 
It is only when agitated that his mind 
discloses its riches. 

_ As Jaffier is below Mr. Kean’s pow- 
ers, Hamlet, which he performed next, 


he is 
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is above them. This;-however, may be 
said with truth of every one who hada. 
tempted ne gem within onr ime. 
mory. ° a ment ‘any palpe 
image of those-subt eimevements hs - 
soul—of that philosophic thought which 
misery: pts,* yet which gentlenes 
sweetens—of that tender irresolution 
that filial , that heroism unhinoed 
until it looks like cowardice, or of that 
eftbroken courtesy—which are only, 
of'the elements ‘mingled in this sad. 
dest‘andmost profound of Shakspeite’s 
ereations ?» ‘The revering love for his fa. 
ther-the affection for Ophelia, faintly 
Counterfeiting anger—and: the’ indigna. 
are 
all beatttifully depicted by Mr. Kean. But 
‘his née ts’ a“ thing of shreds 
and -patchés,” though some of them 
are of the fairest™hues. He gives‘ the 
philosophy not like a: moody thinker, 
whose words are’ but faint indications 
ofthe stream of meditation within, but 
like @moral “lecturer, endeavouring to 
impress ‘his doctrinés‘on unwilling hear. 
ers,” He is too bitter,! peevish, and sar- 
castic, to give an adequate representation 
of one who has been truly described as 
“the most amiable of ‘misanthropes.” 
His last cé, “however, was a 
much nearer approach ito the great origi- 
nal, than any of his preceding attempts 
which we have ‘witnessed—the melan- 
choly the sensibility more pro- 
found, and the whole more gentle and 
harmonious. 

In Sir Giles Overreach—his fourth ex- 
hibition—Mr. Kean is always at home. 
He is fitter, on the whole, to play Mas- 
singer than Shakspeare. The earlier 
scenes are, perhaps, too boisterous, and 
too little relieved by that parental pride 
in the attractions of Margaret, with 
which both Cooke and Kemble were 
accustomed to humanize the character. 
The last act is terrifically fine, like the 
struggles of a wild beast in the toils. 
The play, however, is a very painful one 
presenting only gigantic oppression 
undermined by mean artifice, and leav- 
ing no one gentle thought for the mind 
to repose on. 

ekanguase Othello and Lear we ai 
so ken at length, that we have 
little me bigee uaea He has made 
some changes in the first of these, which 
do not improve it. Instead of speaking 
Othello’s richly-imaged farewell to all 
his glories pa joys, in a tone of fon 
retrospection quiet despair, he now 
breaks it by sighs and tears, and suffers 
his lips to quiver and his voice to fal 
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childish treble. The far greater 
the third and last acts are, how- 


ed to per- 
ith Mr. Kean, and Salen. 
greater advantage on an 
occasion. He has desitioned 
with good emphasis and 
r tled se pes rep 
Pierre—and performed Jago with a ri- 
idity and Tocatnase at purpose which 
ay not often seen in re nta- 
ions of the character. We are happy 
io welcome him as an improving actor. 
A great relish has been given to the tem- 
entertainments of the theatre, by 
a variety of agreeable farces. There has 
een Antiques, in which Mun- 
len is 80 grotesquely humourous—7hree 
ao 1 ms in which Elliston 
d Mrs. Edwin quarrel so delightfully 
* the Liar, in which Elliston lies 
ith so high and imaginative a grace. 
To have a and whim, and plea- 
santry, like these, after sterling y» is 
atteat indeed, which we hope the ma- 
pe often provide for us in the en- 
ag season. 


.  SNGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
e cel story of the Vampire, 
has been successfully dramatized 
has supplied materials for one of 
he best melo-drames, we have ever seen 
atthis or any other theatre. ‘The super- 
sition on which it is founded, is one of 
the most appalling at which the blood 
hasever curdled with a chill and myste- 
! | . A being in whom death 
lle are strangely mingled—with all 
cok of the grave and all the 
‘immunities of existence—sus- 
aimed by the blood of female victims 
hom he first is permitted to fascinate 
has a spell far more fearful than ordi- 
nary The author of the piece 
@ not, however, have moralized on 
fiction, by insinuating that ‘+ for wise. 
ses,” the spirits of the wicked were 
to. live so long as they paid for 


e ‘ a . 


v4 a 
> 


a 


_ eme. of moral government which. 


@ grant existence to the guilty, on. 


mdition of the mortal agonies. of inne- 
eed prams, would be somewhat in- 
~ Prehensible to our human sympa- 
. % ‘he idea itself has so much of 
Sgusting, that there appeared con- 
aazard in its representation on 
ge. this danger has, however, 
Emirably avoided in the new 
mwhere the literal design of the 
$50 littl obtruded on us, that.we 
Oughout only a pleasing horror. 
SONTHLY Mac.—No. 80. 
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The piece opens with an introductory 
vision—not a miserable allegory, as the 
“=: would lead us to ‘asa ut wa Le 9 
t atory explanation, whic 
at once renders the plot ge ible, and 
repares our feelings for all which is to 
follow. Lady Margaret, the daughter 
of Lord Ronald, Baron of the Isles, be- 
trothed to the Earl of Marsden whom 
she has never seen, after chasing the 
red-deer among the woods, falls aslee 
in the tremendous cavern of Fingal. 
While she slumbers, two spirits of the 
haunted spot appear, from whom we 
learn that her intended bridegroom is a 
vampire, the spirit of Cromal the bloody, 
whose tomb is in that cavern, but who 
has existed by draining the life-blood of 
numberless virgins, and who now has 
marked her for his prey. To warn her 
of her peril, they call up the phantom in 
its old form, which rises slowly from the 
grave, pronounces her uame, and vanish- 
es in fre. She returns terrified to the 
castle, where Lord Ruthven soon ar- 
rives to claim her as his bride. ‘To the 
astonishment of Lord Ronald, he disco- 
vers. that the visitant is no other than 
his beloved friend, whose apparent death 
he had witnessed, while travelling in 
Greece. He is, however, satisfied with 
his story of sudden succour and revival ; 
and is filled with delight at finding that 
he will see his godlike friend the hus- 
band of his child. When, however, 
Lady Margaret sees him, she is horror- 
Stric bite his form is that of the 
spectre in her dream. His spells, how- 
ever, change. this hostile feeling to a 
strange attachment, which she can nei- 
ther resist nor explain. At his earnest 
solicitations the wedding is fixed for that 
evening ; but, in the meanwhile, he is 
touched with pity for the youth and 
loveliness of the lady, and being request- 
ed to patronize the marriage of one of 
Lord Ronald’s retainers with the daugh- 
ter of his own steward, he resolves to 
make the lowlier damsel his victim. To 
ose he carries her off—but is 
pursued by her lover—mortally wounded 
—and staggers in to die. ‘This unplea- 
sant incident does not, however, very 
materially embarass him. He requests 
Lord Ronald to swear that he will throw 
a ring which he gives him, into the sea, 
at the sepulchre of Fingal, and that he 
will conceal his death until the moon, 
then riding in meridian splendour, shall 
sink beneath the horizon. The Baron 
complies—but, on returning to the 
castle, finds Lord Ruthven alive again, 
and his daughter resolved to marry him 
Vor. XIV. 2T 
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that evening. The horrible truth rushes 
on his mind—he bursts into passionate 
exclamations, which the fiend interrupts 
by reminding him of his oath—implores 
his daughter not to marry until the moon 
shall set—and is given, by order of Ruth- 
ven, into the care of his servants as in- 
sane. The hour approaches—the chapel 
is prepared—the bride and bridegroom 
ready, when the father once more rushes 
in, and implores his daughter to insist 
ona delay until the moon is set. The 
Vampire, who knows that if the ce- 
remony is not performed before he 
must perish for ever, grows furious— 
the lady repels him—the casement 
thrown open shews the moon just 
dipping in the sea-—he seizes her 
by force and is repelled—feels the hor- 
rors of swift annihilation—is stricken 
by lightning, and sinks into the earth 
amidst the astonished and joyful assem- 
bly! The interest of this piece fascinates 
like a spell. The appearance of the 
being whom we have just seen rise from 
its awful grave, in the shape and likeness 
of a living nobleman—giving and receiv- 
ing antaanin on surrounded 
with all the blessings of life, yet really 


dependent for existence on the comple- 
tion of a terrible deed—revives the thrill- 
mg sensation with which we listened in 
in 


ancy to tales of wonder. Scottish airs, 
charmingly sung by Mr. Pearman and 
Miss Carew, do not dissipate the en- 
chantment, but render it tenderer and 
sweeter. All the acting, indeed, is 
admirably calculated to aid the illu- 
sion. Bartley excellently represents the 
stout-hearted Baron, both in his frank 
dealing while he suspects no evil, and 
in the contest between his paternal 
agony and his honour, when he knows 
the frightful truth which he may not re- 
veal. r. T. P. Cooke, whom we have 
_ regarded as an actor of unappreci- 
ated talent, has secured a high place in 
the public esteem, by his rmance 
of the Vampire. In his fearful action— 
his eg eat smiles—and his very as- 
sumed softness of tone and demeanor— 
he gives us the idea of a being not of 
this world. Harley, asa en ser- 
vant, is as amusing as usual, and sings 
an excellent song. Mrs. Chatterly’s ap- 
parma and manner, as Lady Margaret, 
a picturesque elegance which even 
now rarely graces the stage, and her 
action, where she sees in Lord Ruthven 
the phantom of her dream, and where 
she is spell-bound by his fasci z 
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have ever seen. The vast cave of Staff, 
with its heavy, metallic grandeur—th. 
basaltic columns narrowing into jagoed 
recesses, with the sea flowing in [atop 
waves among them, and ‘rippling gently 
to the shore—the sweet moonlight {alf. 
ing on the gigantic bulk of Ruthven 4. 
he lies expiring on the bank—and the 
chapel a tri the painted window js 
thrown open, the moon is seen dip- 
ping into the sea, the bridegroom dis- 
appears through the stage as if by magic, 
and a broad red glare 1s cast over the 
exquisite group of amazed spectators— 
form a series of the most striking and 
harmonious pictures which the stage has 
ever presented. 

The success of this admirable piece 
might, we think, have prevented the 
complaints of the manager in the Pa- 
tent Seasons, as needless. This sketch, 
which is designed as an appeal to the 

ublic against the encroachments of the 

Vinter Theatres, has considerable point 
and cleverness in detached passages. But 
we do not desire to’ see the figure of 
Garrick wrenched from its frame, in 
order to attack the Proprietor of Drury- 
lane Theatre. Personal satire is not 
only to be deprecated as inflicting pain, 
and exciting evil passions, but as tend- 
ing to destroy all individuality of charac- 
ter. It is better that men should retain 
their pleasant peculiarities, and even 
those which are sometimes inconvenient, 
than that they shouldbe laughed out of 
every characteristic trait by which they 
are distin ished from their fellows. Mr. 
Elliston is a real, enthusiastic person, 
who may address the house as often a: 
it will hear him, so that he does not 
abuse the one-shilling gallery. But the 
gods can avenge their own injuries, of 
they do not deserve to be protected by 
the ex officio endeavours of criticism. 
The satire, however, is, in this instance, 
more excusable, as it is an act of wat- 
fare, not of wanton sport. In the tem- 
porary skétch Miss Carew and Mr. Pear- 
man do ample ort to oe yr Me 
genious parodies. iss Kelly speaks 4 
pointed address, as the Comic Muse, 
very cl —but she is too good for the 
part. Why should she, the most ge 
nuine of actresses, be reduced to a mere 
figure of speech? Let some sophisticated 
lady play the Muse of comedy—she ! 
“ the thing itself.’ She does not act In 
the farce of Fong, or How 1 
markable! which is more remarkable 
even than its title. [t is tempting for- 
tune to leave her out of new pieces 
this theatre ; and though the Vampire has 
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d, the instance is a very peculiar 

one, and the experiment must be rarely 
eated.. Lhe new farce has more ex- 
nce than wit, but is not without 

t writing and agreeable music. 

t introduced Mrs. Pindar from Bath— 
4yery lively,and picquant actress—whom 
oe all hope to see under more favour- 


able auspices. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

The performances at this theatre have 
not been so agreeable as we expected 
from its excellent company. ‘The Jea- 
lous Wife is by far the pleasantest exhi- 
bition we have seen on its stage during 
the present season. Mr. C. Kemble’s 
Oakley. was perfectly delightful ;—his 
submissiveness was managed with avery 
amiable grace, and his assertion of his 
rights full of the manliest spirit. Nor 
was Mrs. C. Kemble’s Mrs. Oakley less 
vivid and complete. She represented 
the fits of jealous rage with an excel- 

itly-conceived mixture of the tragical 
and the ludicrous, and depicted the 
final contrition with true pathos. Bar- 
nad, always gentlemanly and correct, 
was something more in Charles; and 
Terry was at his dryest and crispest in 
the Major. ‘The whole performance had 
a spirit and an elegance worthy the an- 
pe days of English comedy. 

é are sorry that we can say little in 
praise of the new comic piece in three 
acts, entitled Exchange no Robbery, ex- 
a it appeared rectified exactly to 

e meridian of Haymarket taste. Its 
chief incident is taken from a forgotten 
mmedy, called “‘ He would be a Sol- 
t, and is valuable only for the oc- 
in which it gives for the display of 

$ unrivalled humour. It is an 
lempt to pass off ‘‘ the lowest of the 
t-boys” for the son of an Indian na- 
0b,who had been committed in in- 
‘f@icy to the care of the wretched father 
Ohis substitute. ‘There is another plot, 
1 ected with the main action, 
ag of the schemes-of ar Irish- 
man ttune to seduce the young wife 
ot the Nabob by a diamond ring, the 
iiget part of the value of which he 


8, and procures its owner to offer it 
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te husband at a low price, in the be- 
that it- will thus assuredly come into 
Wile’s possession. The piece has 
ehumour, which may excite a lau 
re) y 
as) ‘offence ; but the accumulated 
ny of the characters is, to our feel- 
h Utterly nauseous. An inn-keeper, 
=, ang intrusted with the care of a 
; forces him to elope by sheer 


my, and continues to receive a large 
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annuity for his support, though he be- 
lieves him dead—and his wife, who tries 
to help him out of the difficulty which 
ensues on the father’s return, by passing 
his miserable son for the fugitive, on 
condition that her own intrigues shall 
be winked at—are as precious a pair as 
ever were brought forward to amuse an 
audience on a summer evening. The 
few honest straight-forward sentiments 
delivered by the old gentleman in con- 
versation, were a delightful relief to this 
low villainy, which the polite knavery of 
the figurative Irishman did not lighten. 
The performers all did their best for the 
author. Liston’s Pot-boy turned gentle- 
man was among the bichiest of his por- 
traits, or, rather, creations. 

We are happy to congratulate Mr. 
Terry on his success in Falstaff, which 
he played, for the first time in London, 
on the 21st of August, with great and 
merited applause. His excellence sur- 
prised us, because the character is the 
very antithesis of those in which he is 
without a rival. We could scarcely be- 
lieve that it was the stern moralist whom 
we saw changed into the joyous liber- 
tine—the caustic satirist become the 
king of good fellows—the cynic shining 
forth as the prince of revellers—the 
testy, sharp, and commanding rebuker 
of vice, enjoying his own infirmities, and 
diffusing full-hearted joyousness through 
the choice circle of which he is the cen- 
tre. But so it was. The ot fault of 
this performance was, that Terry too 
often forgot that Falstaff was neither 
slender nor young. He was far too 
stout-lunged and agile for the Rrlight, 
whose infinite superiority is the plea- 
santer, as the sheer triumph of wit over 
the infirmities of the frame. Charles 
Kemble’s Hotspur was a apeeking his- 
torical picture. It would good for 
these degenerate times, could every one 
see so bright an image of the age of 
chivalry. His trifliig with Lady Percy 

~—was as beautiful as his generous disdain 
was spirited. What a treat would it 
have been, could he have played both 
the Harries—though Connor was highly 
respectable as the Prince of Wales. 
This excellent performance has not been 
repeated. Nothing which does not aim 
directly to split the sides will gratify the 
frequenters of this theatre. 

SURREY THEATRE. | 

The manager of this theatre has been 
very active in producing novelties, which 
our space will allow us but lightly to 
touch on. Harlequin Hoax is a very 
amusing trifle, though we do not. gene- 
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rally desire to see the players exposing 
the, secrets of their ae and wadivaste 
shewing that they are not very different 
from matter of fact mortals. It was 
originally produced at the Lyceum, with 
great success, and has been ingeniously 
altered to suit the actors. Miss Cope- 
land sings the good old song of Old King 
Cole with due merriment, and imitates 
the French ballad-singers with surprising 
skill. Her acting is as sprightly and na- 
tural as usual. There is no comic per- 
former, except Miss Kelly, who is so en- 
tirely absorbed in the business of the 
scene, and acts with such apparent uncon- 
sciousness of the presence of spectators. 
The burletta of W heels within W heels 
affords a very edifying glimpse into the 
mechanism of society. It evinces the 
extent to which a single impulse, whe- 
ther of spleen or good nature, may be 
felt ; by shewing a young lady’s pertness, 
provoking her lover to refuse an appoint- 
ment to her relative—her relative reveng- 
ing his disappointment on his valet—his 
valet making his dependent feel his con- 
sequent ill-humour—and his dependent, 
ready to turn on the only one below him, 
till the reconciliation of the lovers makes 
all right, and diffuses cheerfulness to the 
lowest of the social gradations. Miss 
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Poole, formerly of the Lyceum, appeared 
as the wayward heroine, who does and 
who repairs the mischief, and gave proof 
of much vocal excellence. Her tones 
have attained a mellow ripeness, which 
is delicious, and her acting is as spright| 
and as good-humoured as ever. 7 
The tragic melo-drame of Orsino, o, 
the Vaulted Cavern, taken from Lewis’, 
tragedy of Alphonso, King of Castile, js 
too full of guilt and horror. It has, how. 
ever, many striking ~situations, which 
afford apparteasiets to the actors, espe- 
cially to Mr. Huntley, Miss Taylor, and 
Miss Norton, which they do not fail to 
improve. The Allot of San Martino, 
one of the last revivals, is very superior 
to the altered tragedy. There are in this 
piece delineations of majestic passions, 
and glimpses of the purer ed gentler 
emotions which lie beyond them, which 
give it a dignity and an interest of the 
ighest and best kind. Mr. Huntley’s 
performance of the Abbot is a master. 
piece. His costume has a massiveness 


and grandeur worthy of Kemble, and 
the vast flow of his passionate declama- 
tion, where the long-cherished desire of 
revenge bursts forth in a broad and dark 
tide, 1s as magnificent as any thing of 
the kind which we can imagine. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Important Geographical Discovery.—An 
opinion of the existence of an Antarctic Con- 
tinent has prevailed ever since the discovery 
of America rendered us more intimately ac- 
quainted with the figure of the earth ; nor, 
when all the circumstances that led to it are 
considered, can it be called an unreasonable 
opinion, The vast quantity of floating ice 
in the higher southern latitudes, justly indi- 
cated its origin to be in fresh-water rivers 
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> 
overlooked, and the equilibrium neglected 
in the southern, hemisphere. In 1599 land 
was first discovered in this quarter by Dirck 
peer ee anys Be ate came np 
Soc in up Goris Wack Sedies, undies 


ships having been dispersed by weather, that 
which was commanded by Gherritz was 
driven to the south of the Straits, to 64 
south latitude, where he saw a high country, 
with mountains, and covered with snow like 
the land of Norway. He ran about 100 
leagues along the coast of this new country ; 
but discovery not being his object, he soon 
directed his course towards the coast of Chili. 


-He, however, was captured by the Spaniards 


at Valparaiso. The whole of this voyage, 
which is detailed in Burney’s History of Dis 
coveries in the South Seas, is curious and in- 
teresting. The discovery of Gherritz is no- 
ticed in Kitchen’s Atlas, published in 1787, 
where the land is laid down as extending in 
a bay-formed shape for about 2 degrees from 
north-west to south-east. But the name of 
the Dutch navigator is in this map anglicized 
to Gerrard. Captain Cook failed in his ¢n- 


-deavours to make out this land, and several 


other navigators have been equally unsuc- 
cessful. But last year Mr. Smith, Master of 
the Brig William, of Blythe in Northumber- 
land, and trading between the Rio Plata and 
Chili, in endeavouring to facilitate his pas 
sage round Cape Horn, ran to a higher |2- 
titude than is usual in such voyages, and! 


| latitude 62¢ 30’ and 60° west longitude, dis- 


covered land. As circumstances did 10 
then admit of a close examination, he ¢- 











jotill his’ retarn voyage to Valparaiso, 
daring which, ‘in February lust; he rat’ ina 
direction along the coasts either of 

ipeht or numerous islands, fortwo or 


fee cbuadred miles) forming large bays, 
ahounding with the spermaceti whale, 
me >. ..He. took numerous soundings 
and t ings, draughts, and charts of) the 
-gpast, and in short, did every thing that the 
’ rienced navigator, dispatched pur- 
r the object of making a survey, 
do)’ “Hé even landed, and, in the 
dgaal’manner; took possession of the country 
for his sovereign, and named his acquisition, 
“New South Shetland.” The climate was 
, the coast mountainous, appa- 
ratly oninhabited, but not destitute of ve- 
getation, as firs and pines were observable in 
many places; im short, the country had 
pon the whole the appearance of the coast 
Pticway, After having satisfied himself 
with every particular that time and circum- 
ges permitted him to examine, he bore 

. the north, and pursued his voyage. 
Oa His arrival at'Valparaiso he communi- 
cated*his discovery to Captain Sherriff of 
His(Majesty’s ship Andromache, who hap- 
be there. Captain S. immediately 
feltthe importance of the communication, 
and.lost not a moment in making every ar- 
nt for following it up; he immedi- 
ately dispatched the William, with officers 
from the Andromache, to ascertain the 
nature of the country. The ship has re- 
turned from this voyage, and on her arrival 
of the harbour, and making her report to 
Captain Searle, of the Hyperion, orders were 
given that no intercourse with the shore 
should ‘be permitted. This has naturally 


ed to the inference, that the discovery turns 
: bi 





o be important, and that this precaution 
to prevent the interference or claim 










are: ing possession in the name 
sBritannic Majesty. The only draughts- 
lah On the station, competent to perform 
he Scientific of the investigation, was 
at. 3 ote, * dae of, the distinguished artist 
ofthis name: he accordingly went in the 
Gham, a d made. the drawings of the 
bast, &c. Government is, it seems, fitting 


of an\ nation, previous to the usual 
re pet; ~ tak 









¢ southern whalers have already 

f. 

_ Byerophobia.—A medical correspondent 

Meommends the trial of the two following 

“periments in cases of this dreadful dis- 
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“hoever has attended any common course 
uenemical lectures must have witnessed the 
Ordinary effects which result ice. 
vane the nitrous oxide, or Laughing Gas, 

it ha been designated. Now, we well 
=oWy Upon general principles, that Provi- 
swe Mas made nothing in vain, and it is 
BiDie to believe that such a powerful 

: ination could be intended for 








jot dition for the new country, and | 
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nO other purpose than to impel fools to 

laughter. : 

‘Let'it be recollected then that the prin- 
cipal ‘concomitant symptoms of hydro- 
phobia are gloom ‘and’ despondency, ‘against 
which this seems a temporary specific ; 
and surely it cannot be thought presumptu- 
ous to say that there is a possibility, not only 
of temporary relief, but even of permanent 
cure from its exhibitions. In the second 
place, we know that heat has been, perhaps 
justly, considered as the cause of the disease 
in the canine species—is it not possible then 
that an extraordinary degree of refrigeration 
might tend to counteract its influence? The 
experiment is simple. Let the patient be 
placed in a common tin bath, surrounded by 
pounded ice, which perhaps he may bear, 
even when the dread of water is at its height. 
If the experiment should kill, it only does 
that which the disease in a short time most 
infallibly will do. 

Doctor Lyman Spalding, one of the most 
eminent physicians of New York, announces, 
in a small pamphlet, that for above these 
fifty years, the Scutellaria lateriflora L. has 
proved to be an infallible means for the pre- 
vention and cure of the hydrophobia, after 
the bite of mad animals. It is better applied 
as a dry powder than fresh. According to 
the testimonies of several American physi- 
cians, this plant, not yet received as a re- 
medy in any European Materia Medica, af- 
forded a perfect relief in above a thousand 
cases, as well in the human species, as the 
brute creation (dogs, swine, and oxen). The 
first discoverer of the remedy is not known: 
Doctors Derveer (father and son) first 
brought it into general use. 

Classical MSS. discovered.—The learned 
world may reasonably expect in a few years, 
complete and perfect translations of Plutarch, 
Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
&c. from the Arabic; the French have been 
lately assiduous in their researches after such 

‘Arabian. treasures. 

M. Giardin, the French ambassador at 
Constantinople, has sent to Paris fifteen 
valuable works in. Arabic from the Imperial 
Library at Constantinople,.among which are 
‘the complete works of Plutarch and Hero- 
<dotus!  __. 

._« The works of Aristotle, Hippocrates, Livy, 
Tacitus, Sallust, &c. are known to have been 
translated into Arabic, and might be disco- 
vered and purchased by well-directed search 
after them, at Fas, Morocco, or some other 
ports of West or South Barbary.—Mr. Jack- 
son, in his recent travels in those countries, 
annexed to Shabeeny’s Account of Timbuc- 
too and Housa, page 325, says, ** It is more 
than probable, that the works of many 
Greek and Roman authors, translated dur- 
ing the zra of Arabian learning, are to be 
found in the hands of literary individuals, in 

several parts of West-and South Barbary !” 

Mr. Jacks, librarian to the Royal’ Library 
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at Bamberg, has discovered there a manu- 
script of the Roman history of Eutropius, 
which was. probably brought from Rome by 
the Emperor Henry, the founder of the 
Bishopric of Bamberg. The MS. is more 
complete than any of the best editions hi- 
therto published of this author, and very 
likely to correct a number of false readings. 
Professor Goeller, of Cologne, had previously 
discovered, in the Royal Library a MS. of 
Livy. 

Professor Cramer, at Kiel, discovered two 
years ago, in the library of the Convent of 
St. Gallen, a MS. of the eleventh century, 
containing illustrations of Juvenal which 
are said to be of greater importance than any 
hitherto known. He has now ptblished a 
specimen on occasion of the king’s birth-day, 
under the title of, Specimen nove editionis 
scholastice Juvenalis. 

Bibliomania. — At no time during the 
highest rage of Bibliomanianism, did books 
of rarity bear higher prices than at the con- 
cluding sale of Mr. Bindley’s library. The 
competition for old poetical tracts and bal- 
lads was unexampled :— 

No. 87 A small collection of Poeti- 
cal Tracts, 8vo. - 

160 Battel between Frogs and 

Mice - - - 

509 Peele’s Pageant, 1591, (4 

leaves) - - - 15 15 
632 Winstanley’s Audley End 17 
635 Engravings of Wilton Gar- 

den - - - 56 14 

698 Wits Bedlam~—s- - 15 15 

722 Father Hubbard’s Tales 13 13 

917 History of Two English 

Lovers, 1561 - - 

922 The Mastive or Young 

Whelp - - 

930 The more the merrier - 

966 Whetstone’s Life of the E. 

of Bedford -  - 

1125 Collection of Poetical Bal- 

lads from 1640 to 1670 192 
Ditto from 
1670 to 1680 ° 
Ditto from 
1679 to 1685 - 174 

1128 Ditto 5 vols, 231 

1130 Ditto - 43 

The three first collections of Ballads, and 
of halfpenny and penny songs, were bought 
hy the Marquis of Buckingham. The 5 vo- 
lumes of the same kind by Mr. Heber. 

Discovery of the original Ossian’s Poems. 
— The following is an extract of a letter from 
Belfast, dated Aug. 4:-—- | 

**On opening a vault where stood the 
cloisters of the old Catholic Abbey, at Con- 
nor, founded by St. Patrick, the workmen 
discovered an oaken chest, of curious and 
ancient workmanship, whose contents, on 
being opened, proved to be a translation of 
the Bible into the Irish character, and several 
other manuscripts in that ‘The 
box was immediately taken to the Mini 
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of Connor, the Rev. Dr. Henry, who unfo, 
tunately did not understand the aborigina] 
language, and he sent it to Dr. Macdonald 
of Belfast, who soon discovered the MSS. ~ 
be the original of the Poems of Ossian 
written at Connor, by an Irish Friar, named 
Terence O’Neal, a branch of the now noble 
family of the Earl of O’Neal, of Shane’, 
Castle, in the year 1463.—The translations 
by Macpherson, the Scotchman, appear (g 
be very imperfect: this is accounted for by 
the Scotch Gaelic poets having no Character 
in which to preserve their poems ; they had 
therefore, borrowed from the sister country, 
The Irish translation of the poems, however 
by Baron Harold, who dedicated the work ts 
Edmund Burke, is nearer the original; fo; 
the wily Scot, Macpherson, to give them 4 
greater air of antiquity, omitted all allusions 
to the religious subjects which the originals 
possess. 

** The fixing of the scenes of the poems at 
and round Connor, by the antiquarian Camp- 
bell, who travelled here a few years ago, 
gave rise to the digging and searching about 
the old abbey and castle, which has thus 
happily terminated in making, against his 
will, ** the Land of the Harp,” the birth- 
place of the author of the elegant Poems of 
Ossian. I conclude in the words of Smollett 
—** Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn!” 

Settlement at Algoa Bay.—The following 
particulars have been received in letters from 
the new settlers:—** We arsived at Algoa 
Bay, after a tedious passage from England, 
during which we experienced sufficient 
proofs of the very excellent arrangements of 
the government for our comfort. I have 
been up the country as far as Graham's 
Town, and a more delightful one cannot be 
expressed. The first landing at Algoa Bay 
is a little unpleasant, occasioned by a conti- 
nual surf; but, once landed, your greatest 
difficulty is over. You then apply to the 
proper officer, who has a surveyed govern- 
ment plan before him of the intended settle- 
ment, miurked out in lots, of from 100 to 
10,000 acres. Especial care is taken that 
every lot has a good spring of water, and well 
wooded. You are then asked the number of 
followers you have, each being allowed 100 
acres, This being ascertained, the quantity 
of land you want is sought for on the govern- 
ment map, without any partiality. An au- 
thority is then given you to take possession. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the Go- 
vernor for those arrangements. If you have 
not brought waggons, they can be procured 
of the boors, with a team of oxen, and off 
youset, The settlement is about 190 miles 
from the sea. You pass a good Dutch farm 
every 150f 20 miles. The government sell 
you @ good tent for two guineas, which you 
set upevery night, making a blazing fir, 
and, surrounded by your team, sleep 12 the 


“ The’arrangements of Government wc 
most liberal, and every attention was paid 















the comforts of the females while on board. 
They. were plentifully supplied with port 
wine and sago, excellent beef, pork, and 
piscuit ; even mustard, salt, vinegar, needles, 
thread, &c. were not forgotten. On landing 
procured the best fresh beef at 14d. per 
fh, Government willingly supplies you at 
head, namely, 141b. of bread, and 

fib. of beef, per day. — 

« Provisions of every kind are amazingly 
cheap; there is a great want of waggons, 
and it is strongly recommended that they 
should be brought out from England, as on 
landing teams. of oxen are procured at an 
easy rate, and you get out on your journey 
immediately. Followers of heads of parties 
are each, at the expiration of five years, al- 
lowed thirty acres of cultivated land, and, by 
a praiseworthy arrangement of Government, 
aman dying in his servitude can bequeath 
to his family or friend such proportion of 
landas he is entitled to, for which reason 
mostof the settlers make their will on land- 

General Donkin, the Governor of the 
Cape, paid the greatest attention to his coun- 

. A premium of 100 guineas is an- 
nounced for the farm that sends the first 
marketable produce of its land to the Cape. 
Though the Dutch boors are illiterate, they 
are good-natured: as an instance, we under- 
stand that the wife of a Dutch farmer seem- 
ing anxious for an indifferent gold watch, 
it-was presented to her; and next day a 
beautiful team.of sixteen oxen, neatly yoked, 
was sent as a return. 

“The allotments of land are well wooded 
and watered, and, being principally on the 
banks of the Great Fish River, plenty of fish 
is easily obtained ; game in abundance, par- 
icularly. a species of grouse. The Dutch 
farmers are particularly civil and accommo- 
dating to the new-comers on their journey. 
The distance of the settlement from the 
coast is about 200 miles ; this journey is per- 
formed in waggons with teams of 16 bul- 
locks, and. these, with the conductors, are 
proeured.of the Dutch boors at an easy rate. 

} farmers observe, what they can 
mise. by industry, so can the new-comers. 
hey raise corn of every description ; pota- 
ss bountifully ; tobacco thrives well ; the 

ney. make on their estates is most ex- 















and,sold at the rate of 54d. per bot- 
#hey laughingly observe, that more 
issold in the year by many hogs- 
is. made in the whole colony. 
estates produce four crops in 









FRANCE. 
pamphlet has recently been 
in Paris, entitled ‘‘ Forgery of 
Notes.” It reveals a crime, 

ith the despotism of Napoleon, 
miouSs'a nature that his warmest. par- 
Swit not*surely attempt to justify it. 
wastel, the-author of the pamphlet, es- 
imself at Hamburgh, with the 
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the year, particularly in those parts which 
can at pleasure be inundated ; these inunda- 
tions answer all the purposes of the best 
manure, and the crops are prodigious.” 


Diseases of the Ear.—Mr. Curtis will com- 
mence his next Course of Lectures on the 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the 
Ear, and on the Medical Treatment of the 
Deaf and Dumb, early in October, at the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Cattle Distemper—A valued correspon- 

dent communicates tous the success of a 
remedy recommended in our tenth volume, 
p- 352, for the fatal inflammatory distemper 
arising from long-continued drought; and 
favours us with a more explicit detail of the 
process by which a number of valuable 
calves were recently saved, as follows :— 
For a calf three months old, allow the bulk 
of two pigeons’-eggs of saltpetre dissolved in 
half an English pint of-water, to which add 
a table-spoonful of vinegar, and a table- 
spoonful of fresh barley-meal. Mix all well 
together, and adding a fresh pint of warm 
water, put the whole ingredients into a com- 
mon bottle, which, with the half-pint_ of 
water first used, will be nearly filled. Shake 
the bottle well, and pour the contents slowly 
into the throat of the calf: let him rest an 
hour, and then apply friction to his skin 
with a hard brush, continuing then to sti- 
mulate circulation in all his body and limbs 
a full quarter of an hour. If he appears in- 
clined, let him rest another hour; and then, 
if the weather is hot, drive him into the 
sea ; or if the situation is inland, plunge him 
in a lake or river. If the season is cool, it 
will suffice to give exercise by driving the 
creature rather smartly for halfan hour. It 
must also have three times, daily, a wine- 
glassful of a strong infusion prepared from 
aromatic herbs, either wormwood, angelica, 
rosemary, mint, rue, sage, or juniper berries. 
The infusion to be put intoa bottle, with a 
tea-spoonful of strong vinegar. The nitre, 
as first mentioned, is to be administered 
twice a day ; and the friction and exercise 
to follow each dose as already described. 
Observe the calf is not to suck, or to have 
feeding-milk for two hours after taking me- 
dicine, and it ‘must have rest after this nou- 
Tishment. It is hardly necessary to explain 
that the time for taking milk, or exercise, or 
medicine, should be arranged so as to make 
the intervals regular and proportionate. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


French army, in the year 1810, and was 
employed to build sloops of: war for the Im- 
perial government. At the beginning of the 
year 1812, General Saunier, who then held 
a command in Hamburgh, requested M. 
Castel to procure him money for English 
bank notes to the amount of 50001: Castel, 
having occasion to travel to the Hans Towns, 
paid away some of the notes, amourting to 
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about 20001. These notes, however, on 
being remitted to England, were discovered 
to be forged, and M. Castel was obliged to 
indemnify the persons to whom he had paid 
them. In the meanwhile General Saunier 
having set out for Russia, he had no means 
of making any demand on him. With re- 
gard to the other notes, which still remain- 
ed in the hands of Castel, he received orders 
from d’Aubignos, directo: of the police,at 
Hamburgh, to deliver them up to him, 
which he did. Forged English bank notes, 
however, still continued to be citculated, in 
the north of Germany. In the year, 1813 
an insurrection broke out in Hamburgh, 
and Castel was obliged to fly to France. 
No sooner had he reached Paris, than 
he received a summons from the police. 
He confesses that. he was. at first so 
much alarmed that he dared not obey the 
summons; but a second order forced: him 
to appear. Instead, however, of the rigid 
interrogatory which he says he dreaded, 
though ke cannot tell why, he found a 
divisional officer, who politely addressed 
him as follows: ‘‘ You will render the 
minister and me a most essential service, by 
stating exactly what sum you paid to Gene- 
ral Saunier in exchange for the London bank 
notes.” These words revived the spirits of 
poor Castel, who was almost dead with alarm. 
He gave the information that was required, 
taking care, not .to mention that the notes 
had been discovered to be forged, and that 
he had been obliged to pay the amount— 
such, he declares, was the terror with 
which Buonaparte’s police inspired him. 
There is, however, reason to suppose that 
it was not fear alone that withheld him from 
speaking out: he probably wished to avoid 
being compromised in an affair, with the 
secret of which he was apparently acquaint- 
ed, though in his pamphlet he positively 
affirms the contrary. He asserts that his 
dread of the Imperial police took such an 
effect on his mind, that he lost the use, of 
his reason, and was treated as a lunatic for 
several months, During his mental dis- 
order, he fancied he saw the officets of the 
police, with Savary at their head, passing 
under his window, to be led to execution. 
He called them swindlers,. and . ordered 
them to deliver up his bank notes. On_ his 
recovery the Imperial government no longer 
existed. The Royal authority had assumed 
its place. The unfortunate merchant then 
resumed his courage, and on making some 
inquiries respecting the origin of the bank 
notes, he discovered a secret which, had it 
not been for the change of goveinment, 
would in all probability never have been 
bare known. 
the Imperial regime a secret print- 
ing-office was camublishea oa the ok alae 
t Parnasse, in Paris. It was conducted 
y a man, who is now one of the richest 
ters.in Paris, and it was under the im- 
mediate direction of Savary, the minister of 
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police. All that was done in this printing. 
office is not known, but it is certain that the 
workmen, who did not themselves know 
what they were doing, were employed in 
forging Bank of England notes. Buonaparte 
had conceived this odious plan of circulatins 
forged notes, in order to enrich himself 
whilst he would at the same time ruin the 
trade and the Bank of England. He neyer 
bestowed a thought on the immorality 0 
the action, or its destructive effects on the 
whole commercial world. It is a singular 
circumstance, that the inferior police had 
no knowledge of the printing-establishment 
which was under the controul of the high 
police; ‘and one day the agents of the Paris 
prefect of police were on the point of forcing 
an entrance ‘into the printing-office. A few 
lswords, -however, induced them 
immediatelysto ‘depart. An agent of the 
high police:had been sent to Hamburgh to 
Circulate forged notes to the amount of 
30,0001. The director-general of the police 
of that city, who had not been made ac- 
quainted with the secret, arrested the agent, 
and sent him to Paris; but, on his arrival 
there, he was immediately restored to liberty. 
Another agent was dispatched to England in 
the summer of 1911; he was accompanied 
by a Hamburgh Jew. They visited London 
under the pretence of commercial business, 
and they circulated the forged notes which 
they brought with them. The fraud, how- 
ever, was speedily detected, and measures 
were adopted for tracing the notes. The 
agent of the French police escaped, but the 
Jew was taken, found guilty, and hanged. 
The French agent, on landing in France, 
was suspected and put under arrest by the 
authorities on the coast; but no sooner was 
his name known in Paris than orders were 
immediately issued for his release. By way 
of reward, Savary appointed him to be con- 
tractor for the public gaming-houses. _ 
After the restoration, some communication 
on the subject of these forgeries took place 
between the English and the French govern- 
ment. The Count de Blacas summoned 
Savary, and interrogated him respecting the 
business. It appears, from Castel’s pamph- 
let, that Savary confessed the whole, ob- 
serving that he had merely executed a mea- 
sure of state, which his sovereign had order- 
ed. M. Castel however adds, that Savary 
kept possession of the engraved copper 
plates from which the notes were produced 
and that in 1815, during the hundred days, 
and even since the battle of Waterloo, new 
notes have been printed fyom them, which 
are now in circulation, to the ruin of trade. 
Such is the substance of M. Castel’s me 
moire. The-accusations he prefers against 
Savary and the other agents of Buonapartes 
police, are of the most odious descriptions 
but he relates facts so circumstantially, and 
quotes mames and dates with so much 
correctness, that he has evidently been very 
careful in collecting his information. None 
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of the s thus. accused have yet thought 
proper t0. publish a word in their own 


“Taegroph, 






or, public use-—A speculatist 


has suggt the impolicy of confining the 
ae pA telegraph to governments: observ- 
ing, that the postage of letters was first em- 
ployed by princes and governors, but to doubt 
of its infinite benefits when extended to the 
ic) at. large, is] impossible. He says, 
«Governments at this time.restrict to them- 
selves the exclusive employment of this in- 
srument of communication ; but hereafter 
it will be applied to individual and _ private 
concerns, and will add to the facility and 
themultiplicity of communications and ex- 
changes, which are the first cause of all so- 
cial advantages, in like manner as high 
wads, navigable canals, stage-coaches, ships 
and passage-boats, post-horses, and postage 
of letters; writing, printing, coinage, bills 
of exchange, lithography, &c. Not only 
ments and sovereigns are interested in 
a multiplicity of discoveries, 
which they enjoy in the first instance, and 
the glory of which reflects on them ; but 
they.are also interested in placing them with- 
in reach of the public, in rendering them 
more numerous and more familiar. They 
themselves derive from them greater ad- 
tages ; they give birth to new inventions, 
ortoimprovements-and perfectings of others, 
of which themselves (governments) are again 
the first to profit. A more general investiga- 
tion of any implement, made by a greater 
number of ingenious men, and more openly 
than before, greatly advances the art or the 
science in which it is employed. 
The Cadastre imperfect : Experientia do- 
ti—The French have lately ventured to 
» in somewhat severe terms, of 
the Cadastre, brought to perfection, 
as Was supposed, under Napoleon. They 
observe that *‘ The Cadastre of France was 
eivedin a too. complicated system. It 
is ible to obtain exact information on 
! declarations of local authorities : 
a estimate of population, indeed, or of ex- 
tent, or some.approach to the value of pro- 
perty, may be procured, but that is by no 
means sufficient to insure equity in the col- 
tion ofan impost. It is confessed, that 
»pains and many precautions have 























to state the diverse kinds of their 
Muctions, and to determine, according to 
aclassification agreed on, the yalue of each 
ece of land, considering the culture in 
Biingh is employed ; nevertheless, amidst 
© proceedings to approximate truth as 
weely as possible, the bases of the calcula- 
me are absolutely insufficient; 1st, be- 
mse the same species of culture does not 
" pall pafford the same product. 2dly, 
Meuse the species of culture, being changed 
m Me same lands, the proportions of in- 
ease and value change also. 3dly, Because 
ions of property, and the altera- 
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tions of boundaries, incessantly occasion 
modifications,which render new declarations 
necessary, the former being no longer a 
plicable. To be correct, the Cadastre sald 
be renewed every ten years at the farthest. 
It is necessary to take the points of observa- 
tion much higher ; to establish more general 
principles of valuation ; to found them on a 
liberal comparison of the same agricultural 
productions in different departments ; to in- 
Clude in the estimate the difficulty or the 
facility of carriage, of bringing them to 
market, and of obtaining payment.” 

. We shall readily be believed when we say, 
that these elements of .calculation would 
have found but little favour in the adminis- 
tration of Buonaparte ; and that they will be 
found extremely difficult to reduce to prac- 
tice under the Bourbons. But it must be 
supposed that all these, with many other 
circumstances which belong to each estate, 
and to every field of each estate, have been 
duly and closely considered between a 
landlord and his tenant in the determination 
of the rent ; which also has been calculated 
on an average—or rather on various aver- 
ages—as of the number of years—the course 
of seasons—the occurrence of accidents— 
the parochial charges, duties demandable, 
&c. &c., all of which affect the fair bargain 
between the proprietor and the in-comer. 
On the rent, then, justly estimated, the tax 
for public service may be laid; and thus 
every farmer may take his own place on the 
territorial Cadasire; while every landlord 
may assure himself that his property is not 
marked by any of those heavier taxes which 
may render his estate less valuable than 
those of his neighbours around him. 

Ecclesiastical Establishment.—It is cal- 
culated that there are at present in 

France 2849 curates, 22,244 temporary cu- 
rates, 5301 vicars, 1462 regular priests, 
and 873 almoners of colleges and hospitals. 
The number of priests regularly officiating, 
including those who do not receive pay 
from the treasury, amounts to 36,185. 
1361 French priests died in the year 1819; 
and in the same year there were 1401 ordi- 
nations, There are 106 female congrega- 
tions, possessing altogether 1721 establish- 
ments, which contain 11,752 sisters. It is 
estimated that these charitable women ad- 


ken to execute plans of the smallest _minister-relief to nearly 69,000 sick persons, 


and gratuitously instruct 63,000 poor 
children. 

Jeanne @Arc.—The works which have 
been undertaken at Domremy, for repairing 


the house of Jeanne d’Arc, erecting a mo- - 


nument to her » and establishing a 
school for the instruction of female children, 
are proceeding with great activity. In front 
of the house in which the heroine was born, 
a neat and simple edifice has been raised. 
An avenue separates the building into two 
grand compartments, one of which is set 
aside for the school, and the other for the 
governess’s apartments. The avenue leads 
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to a court-yard, and on the left is the old 
door of the house of the Maid of Orleans, 
with its curious bas reliefs. Fragments of 
wood, stone, and other relics of the age of 
Jeanne d’Arc, are deposited in the principal 
chamber of the house. Fronting the new 
edifice is -a square, in the centre of which a 
statue is to be raised to her honour. 

The subscriptions for a monument to the 
Duke of Berri, amount to nearly 4000). 

Prevalent disposition to suicide.—The Con- 
tinent has affected to consider Britain as the 
seat of suicide ; and not a few :facetie have 
been sported on the supposed disposition of 
the natives of our island to seek refuge in an 
unknown world from troubles felt in this; 
especially from that most discontented con- 
dition, too often attendagt on too extensive 
reese of enjoyment—ennui.. We re- 
collect one, in the form of an epitaph, which, 
said the wits of Paris, might serve for con- 
stant application on the grave-stones of 
London : 


Ci git Jean Ros-bif, ecuyer, 
Qui se pendit pour se desennuyer. 

But, certainly, at this moment, the num- 
ber of Suicides in the city of London, not- 
withstanding the glooms and the fogs of the 
climate, bears no proportion to that of 
Paris: the year 1819 counted no less than 
three hundred and seventy-six instances of 
disastrous self-destruction. To what this 
may be owing is not unworthy the conside- 
ration of the statesman as well as of the 
philanthropist; perhaps, we ought also to 
add, of the truly religious mind, as well as 
of the mere worldling, or man of pleasure ; 
for, it will be recollected, that this refers to 
the gay capital of the Grande Nation. 

During the year 1819 the number of deaths 
in Paris, was 22,137; the births were 23,263. 


ITALY. 


The new gallery which the’ Pope has 
added to the Capitol, in the Conservatori 
Palace, is just finished. It is; to-contain 
busts and other monuments, to:the memory 
of Italians who have distinguished ‘them- 
selves in the arts and sciences. --The gallery 
has been open for public inspection since 
the 22d instant: it is divided according to 
classes and ages. In the principal room 
there is a bust of the Pope, by Canova, be- 
neath which is a Latin inscription. . The 
same room also contains a bust of Raphael, 
which has been removed from the Rotunda, 


GERMANY! 3 to 
An extraordinary phenomenon was lately 
observed at pees Hoe At ‘day-break ra 
luminous bodies appeared-‘on each side of 
the sun. ~The sun itself was sttrounded: by 
a brilliant’circle not entirely closed: In the 
evening, from 58 minutes after ‘six: to-with- 
in 17 minutes of seven; the ground was 
covered with transparent-dew; and after 
sunset a thick fog arose. “a 


Foreign Varieties. —Italy —Germany— Greece. 
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Beavers in Europe.—There exists at thi 
time, in Bohemia, in the lordship of Wet. 
tingau, the domain of Prince Schwartzen. 
berg, a colony of beavers, settled on the 
river Goldbach ; the industry of these yields 
in nothing to that of their brethren which 
inhabit the great rivers and lakes of North 
America. The abundance of willows which 
adorns the banks of this river, furnishes 
them with both food and dwelling : in sum. 
mer they eat the leaves, and in winter the 
branches. 

That the beaver was formerly an inhabj- 
tant of Europe, appears evidently, from the 
numerous traces of beaver dams which are 
still remaining in various parts. It has long 
been questioned, whether the original race 
was extinct in Germany; as appearances of 
their excursions were noticeable from time 
to time; but our authority for the present 
article does not go so far as to determine 
that these on the estate of Prince Schwart- 
zenberg are of the indigenous breed: they 
may be modern importations ; like those of 
the late Sir Joseph Banks into England, 
where they are novelties, although they 
were anciently even numerous in our island ; 
and some of their constructions still remain. 
The creature is well known in the Welch 
language, under the name of “ the fish-tail 
animal,” a very descriptive appellation: 
many astounding tales of other times an- 
nounce its wonderful powers and properties; 
and it still forms the crest of an ancient 
coat of arms. The animals common to 
America and to Europe are so few, that every 
instance capable of verification becomes in- 
teresting to the naturalist, and not less to 
the philosophical: historian, as evincing the 
connection and communication between the 
old and the new continent, in ages past. 


GREECE. 


_ Hospitable Institution.—The labours, the 
attentions, and the hazards of the monks 
of St. Bernard, who inhabit the highest 
regions of the Alps, are well known, 
nor can any considerate person, whether 
or not he has been assisted by their exertions 
and hospitality, withhold the praise due to 
that compassionate fraternity. But it is not 
so well known that a similar institution ex- 
ists among the defiles of Mount Olympus; 
or, at least, ah institution that has in view 
the same purposes, and employs the same 
means. It is maintained by five villages, 
the inhabitants of which pay no kind of tax; 
but are bound to give their assistance to ll 
travellers who cross the mountains ; and to 
sérve them as guides. They discharge this 
honourable task, with the greatest alacrity 
and good management: and like the bene- 
‘volent religious already alluded to, they ¢m- 
rt ee dogs, to discover travel- 
ers who may have been so unfortunate as (0 
‘be buried beneath the snow. 












NEW INVENTIONS. 


roved Tracing Paper.—The paper ge- 
ale used for the purpose of tracing, is 
either bank-post, or silver paper, made trans- 
t with drying or nut oil mixed with 
turpentine ; but this paper, after having been 
thus made but a short time, becomes ex- 
tremely yellow, much less transparent, and 
y offensive to the smell—nor is the tracing 
paper usually sold by the stationers of a 
much better quality, and the price is enor- 
mous. The French traci'ng paper has also 
ayellow, or rather a green, tint, and being 
of an oily nature, it cgnnot be marked upon 
but with ink, which has been previously 
mixed with prepared gall. By the following 
process, a correspondent has made excellent 
tracing paper:—Dissolve (in a tea-cup, or 
the like) two ounces of Canada balsam, with 
two ounces of spirits of wine; by adding a 
little of the latter at a time, and by being 
frequently stirred, it will, in a few hours, 
become in a fluid state, but will assume a 
curdlike appearance; put this in a large 
size vial, then add two ounces of spirits of 
turpentine, shake it often, and in a few hours 
it will be fit for use; when used, pour out 
the varnish into a saucer, and having the 
silver paper placed smoothly, take a flat 
camel's hair varnish brush, and pass over 
every part; when one side is done, turn 
over the sheet of paper, and with the same 
brush, without any varnish, pass over every 
part of the other side ; then hang the paper 
ona'line for drying, which will be very 
quickly. It is necessary to have several 
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sheets of paper placed on each other, as the 
varnish which passes through the upper 
sheet will help to varnish the next. The 
quantity of varnish which I have here stated, 
will cover half a quire of silver paper. 

Damps.—Among the remedies for damps, 
one person recommends a sheet of lead a 
little above the surface of the ground, be- 
tween the layers of brick in house-building ; 
and another, whalebone between the soles 
of our shoes. Both, it seems, are specifics 
against the ascent of damps to our dwellings 
or persons. 

Lithography.—Mr. J. Ruthven, of Edin- 
burgh, has at last succeeded in constructing 
a press on the principle of his patent, that 
answers most perfectly for printing from 
stone. It is free from the disadvantages that 
have hitherto attended lithographic presses, 
and promises to render the art very generally 
adopted throughout England. Any degree 
of pressure is at once brought to bear on the 
stone by means of the lever. The roller is 
founi to clear the stone from the printing- 


‘ink at each impression, and the labour of 


winding the bed through is much less than 
by the method hitherto used. By this ma- 
chine a greater number of impressions may 
also be obtained in a day than formerly. 
One of them has been for some timt at woik 
at the Lithographic Establishment of Mr, 
Charles M. Willich, No. 6, Dartmouth-street, 
Westminster ; where it may be seen by the 
admirers of this interesting art. ‘The press, 
of which a representation is annexed, has 
also the advantage of being equally appli- 
cable to copper-plate printing. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


Joun Lewis, Clothier, Witt1amM Lewis, 
Dyer, and Witiiam Davis, Engineer, 
all of Brimscomb, in the County of Glou- 
cester; for certain Improvements on Wire 
Gig Mills, for the Purpose of dressing 
Woollen and other Cloths that may require 
such Process. December 19, 1817. 


When woollen cloth is felted, it exhibits 
the same kind of surface on both sides. The 
object of the succeeding process, called 
dressing, is to produce a soft pile, or smooth 
downy surface, on one side, which is after- 
wards called the outside, or face of the 
cloth. 

The patentees of this invention, instead of 
operating with teazels, or wires, in the same 
manner, as in the gig-mills already known, 
have invented a system of wires and springs 
which are fixed in the rings of the barrels 
by projecting ribs, consisting of bars or rods 
of metal, and strips of wood or other suitable 
substance. 


James Jerrray, of Glasgow, in Scotland, 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Glasgow; for certain Improvements in 
Machinery to move by Wind, Steam, Ani- 
mal Strength, Water, or other Power, by 
means of which Boats, Barges, Ships, or 
other Floating-vessels may be propelled or 
moved in Water. March 4, 1819. 


This consists in a new form of pump, to 
be impelled or driven by any of the usual 
and accustomed prime movers of machinery 
as aforesaid, and by means of which water 
or air is alternately drawn in and expelled 
outwards, underneath the surface of the wa- 
ter upon which such vessel is floating, and 
in a direction contrary to that in which it is 
intended such vessel shall move, with such 
adjustments as to quantity, force, and direc- 
tion, as will not only give different degrees 
of velocity to such vessel, but likewise assist 
. —S ~~ or guiding the direction 
of the same. ¢ apparatus is ‘not 
plicable to sicneiing a moving bebe 8 
in the water, but to other useful purposes on 
board ship, since by a proper & 
and disposition of cocks or valves; and suc- 
tion-pipes to the working barrels, the exter- 
nal, water may be shut off, and the barrels 
made to draw from the hold or lowest part 
of the vessel, and in this way the same may 
be pumped much more effe ‘than 
any other means ; and even if @ leak sh 
be sprung, the water getting into thé vessel 
may be used for moving her ; and if the ap- 


$ the same quantity of pure air 
must enter‘up the hatchés and port-holes at 
every stroke, as is thrown out by the cylin- 
ders, it will be understood how the whole air 
in the ship must in the course of a few hours 
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be completely changed, especially as any. 
number of barrels may be used that may be 
required, either in their séparate form o, 
connected with each other. 


Baron Cuarues PHItip De TurErry, late 
of the Parish of Saint George, Hanover. 
square, Middlesex; for a Bit for Coach 
and Bridle Uses, which said Bit he cajl; 
The Humane Safety-lit. Sept. 20, 18i9, 
The humane safety-bit is made with an 

additional bar or port, or mouth, which jis so 

fitted upon the two cheeks of the bit as to 
slide thereupon, or therein ; and, by the ac. 
tion of the curb-rein, it can be made to slide 
on the cheeks or in the cheeks, or separate 
itself from, and recede from, the other bar, 
port, or mouth, which goes across the horse’s 
mouth in the usual manner, and is firmly 
united at the two ends, to the two cheeks of 
the bit. 

PATENTS LATELY GRANTED, 


Joun Reap, of Horsmanden, Kent, Gen- 
tleman ; for an improvement on syringes, 
July 11, 1820. 

James Wuite, of Manchester, Lanca- 
shire, Civil Engineer ; for certain new ma- 
chinety, adapted to preparing and spinning 
wool, cotton, and other fibrous substances, 
and uniting several threads into one; and 
also certain combinations of the said new 
machinery with other machines, or with va- 
rious parts only of other machines already 
known and in use. July 11, 1820. 

SAMUEL FLETCHER, of Walsall, Stafford- 
shire, Sadlers’-ironmonger ; for an improve- 
ment on, or additions to, saddles, saddle- 
straps, saddle-girts, and saddle-cloths, by the 
application of certain known materials, hi- 
therto unused for that purpose, July 11, 
1820. 

Wituiiam Davis, late of Brimscomb, but 
now of Bourne, near Minchin Hampton, 
Gloucestershire, Engineer ; for certain im- 
provements in machinery for shearing or 

ping woollen and other cloths requiring 
Such process. July 11, 1820. 

Joun Grarron, of Edinburgh, Civil En- 
gineer.; fora new and improved method or 
methods of distilling the ucts of coal, 
and coal, ih the process of mak- 
i used for the purpose of illumination. 
Pay, 1620. 

arrHew Bus, of Battersea-fields, Sur- 
‘rey, Calico-printer ; for an improvement on 
‘amachifie, now in use, for printing silks, 
litiens, calicos, woollens, and other similar 
facies by means.of which improvement 
shawls and ‘handkerchiefs can be printed 
with oe “Or more colour or gene omy 
whereby linens, calicoes, silks, woollens, 
and other fabrics of the Tike nature, intended 
for gatméiits, Gan be printed with two 
more colours. July 20, 1820. 

Rosert Bowman, of Manchester, Lan 
cashire; for improvements in the construc: 
tion of looms for weaving various sorts © 
cloths, which looms may be set in motion by 
any adequate power. July 20, 1520. 












































BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A Catalogue of the Library of the Athe- 
a@um, Liverpool. By George Burrell, Prin- 
cipal Librarian. 8vo. pp. 434. 

The Athenzum at Liverpool was established in 
the year 1798, and possesses an extensive and well- 
chosen collection of books. The Catalogue, now 
pefore us, is judiciously arranged under the six 

classes of Theology, Belles Lettres, History, 
British History, Sciences and the Arts, and Juris- 
Government, and Politics, which are 
gverally distributed into their appropriate divisions 
and subdivisions. It is rendered particularly useful 
by the mode which the compiler has adopted, of 
distinctly noticing under their proper heads such 
treatises as are contained in miscellaneous works, 
or are atinexed to publications on a different sub- 
The contents of some valuable voluminous 
collections are also detailed ; and a brief description 
of others is occasionally subjoined (the Records, 
particularly, published by authority of Parliament). 
An index supplies the convenience of alphabetic 
reference; and the laws and regulations of the in- 
stitution,with a list of proprietors and contributors, 
are prefixed. While we commend the accuracy 
and the intelligence evinced in the compilation of 
this Catalogue, it is but just to notice an omission, 
which possibly may have arisen from mere inad- 
vertency, though we cannot but regret its occur- 
vence;—-the plan of arrangement, and all the 
above-mentioned peculiarities, which add utility 
and yalue to the present performance, are entirely 
copied from the Catalogue of the Royal Institution, 
digested by their librarian, Mr. Harris, without the 
slightest acknowledgment. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Original Letters to the Right Hon. Henry 
Flood, principally from Lord Charlemont. 
4to. 18s. 

Posthumous Letters from various cele- 
brated Men; addressed to Francis Colman, 
and George Colman the Elder ; with Anno- 
tations and Occasional Remarks. By George 
Colman the Younger. to. 11. 5s. boards. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


A Dissertation on the Passage of Hannibal 
over the Alps. By a Member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, With 4 maps. 12s. bds. 


Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus, or a Re- 
ply to’ the Notice of the New Greek Thesau- 
Mis inserted in the 44th Number of the 
—: By E. H. Barker, O.T.N. 

¥ are added, the Jena Reviews. of 
rE eld’s Edition of Callimachus and 
schyli ee pemnlated from the German. 


ies EDUCATION. 

Latin Grammar, which, from its pecu- 

f Adaptation to the Faculties chiefly em- 
mm the Acquisition of Language, is 

: simple and concise than any 

hitherto published. By an 
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a Were * sses ‘much, but really merits at- 
, Several of the positions, we doubt not, 
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will be combated merely because they are flew : 
such as, “That the words of the classic author 
should never be put out of their order.” And is 
it not obvious, that to disorder is to destroy the 
language ?—to pull down instead of building up? 
—‘‘ That the Egyptian task of a beginner’s turning 
English into Latin, is productive of—not Latin, 
but a barbarous composition resembling it }—That 


the manufacture of verses, so much toiled at, 


under pretext of giving a relish for the ancient 
Rhythmus, is a cheat on the ear, since the versifi- 
er’s own recitation is at variance with his rules of 
melody ?”” In short, this little book boldly attacks 
a host of prejudices. It threatens, too, the total 
expulsion of our Vocabularies, Exercises, and Non- 
sense-verses-books ; and will leave us nothing but a 
dictionary and the classics. 


The Establishments of M. Emmanuel de 
Fellenberg, at Hoffwyl, considered with 
reference to their Claim upon the Attention 
of Men in public Stations. By the Count 
Louis de Villevieille. 2s. 

Exercises for Greek Verse ; consisting of 
extremely literal Translations, from the 
Anthologia, Apollonius Rhodius, Theocri- 
tus, the Fragments of the Comic Poets, 
Aristophanes, and Euripides, with short 
Notes. By the Rev. Edmund Squire, M.A., 
Master of Felsted School. 7s. boards. 


A Selection of Greek. Sentences, with an 
Index and Lexicon, in Greek and English. 
Intended as an Initial Book in learning the 
Greek Language. By the Rev. G. N. Wright, 
A.M., Author of the ‘‘ Rudiments of the 
Greek Language.” 12mo. 4s. 

The Greek Primer, or a Praxis on the 
various Terminations and Formations of 
Nouns and Verbs, Regular and Irregular, 
including Rules for the Genders of Nouns, 
Conjugation of Verbs, &c. with copious 
Lists of Examples. Greek and English. 
By D. B. Hickie. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


The Private Tutor; or Thoughts upon 
the Love of Excelling, and the Love of Ex- 
cellence. 

This is an alluring title, and we opened the little 
volume to which it is attached with lively expec- 
tations of delight. Had it but kept its “word of 
promise to our hope,” how rich a treat we might 


__have enjoyed! The distinction, as we conceive, 


between the Love of Excelling, and the Love of 
Excellence, might admit of the most philosophical, 
refined, and interesting analysis. We are not pre- 
pared to supply the deficiencies of the publication 
before us: but we can faintly picture to ourselves 
what its mode of treatment would have been, had 
such a text been selected by a Burke, or a Johnson. 
The nice shades of difference which, we can sup- 
pose, they would have gradually detected, and 
skilfully lave separated and defined; the amusing 
contrasts which they would have set before us; 
the admirable illustrations, which, from their ex- 
tensive erudition, we might have been secure of 
encountering ; the nervous eloquence with which 
the whole would have been drawn up; these, united 
to their own dignified reflexions, and flights 
of morality, would, indeed, have pro a book 
the most masterly and exquisite! May a subject 
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so comprehensive, so every way worthy of falling 
into distinguished hands, find some champion capa- 
ble of doing justice to its claims, and of realizing 
the sketch we have traced of what it might have 
been rendered, 


FINE ARTS. 


Napoleon Medals. 

This history of the celebrated series of Napo- 
leon Medals, we hear, is written by M. Denon, 
from whose designs they were executed. It is 
valuable for its copious and authentic account 
of the events commemorated by the medals, as 
well as for the taste and knowledge it displays as a 
work of art. 


Rides and Walks round London. By J. 
Hassel. ‘To be completed in 24 Parts, each 
containing five Views, coloured in imitation 
of Drawings. ‘The descriptive part forms a 
most complete and accurate Guide to the 
delightful and interesting Scenery which sur- 
rounds the Metropolis, to the extent of 30 
miles, Part 1. 2s.6d. Large paper, 4s. 


HISTORY. 


Memorials of the Reformation under the 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Qu. 
Mary, with the Original Papers, Records, 
&c. By John Strype, M.A. 7 vols. $vo, 
with new Indexes, 51]. 5s. 

The History of the Jews, from the De- 
struction of Jerusalem to the present time. 
By Hannah Adams, of Boston, America. 
12mo, 12s. boards. 


LAW. 


An Abridgment of the New Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act (passed 26th July), with a 
copious Index. By G. P. Andrewes, Attor- 
ney at Law. Price od. 

A Treatise on the Law of the Prerogatives 
of the Crown, and the Relative Duties and 
Rights of the Subject. By Joseph Chitty, 
ge Esq. of the Middle Temple. Royal svo. 
il, 1s. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Letters on the Present State of the Prac- 
tice of Physic and Surgery (First Series) ; 
intended to give a comparative View of par- 
ticular Systems of Medical Education. 3s. 6d. 

A Toxicological Chart ; in which are ex- 
hibited at one View the Symptoms, Treat- 
' ment, and Modes of detecting the various 
Poisons, Mineral, Vegetable and Animal, 
according to the latest Experiments and 
Observations. By a Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. 2s. 6d. 

. Researches into the Nature and Causes of 
Epilepsy; as connected with the Physiology 

Animal Life and Muscular Motion; with 
Cases illustrative of a new and successful 
Method of Treatment. By John G. Mans- 
ford, Surgeon, Bath. 1 vol. vo. 7s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Parlour. Portfolio; or Post-Chaise 
Companion. -By A.M. Bingham. svo. 215. 
~ The Incomparable Game of Chess deve- 
loped after a new method of the gregtest fa- 


New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 


[Sept. 1, 


cility, translated from the Italian of Dr, F;. 
cole dal Rio, by J. 8. Bingham, Esq, ; ¢, 
which is prefixed, a Letter on the Origin of 
the Game, by Eyles Irwin, Esq. 8vo. 

A Selection of 50 Games from thog 
played by the Automaton Chess Playe; 
during its exhibition in 1820. 3s.6d, ~ ’ 

The Gwelphs (of former times) ; or, the 
Oppressor and the Heroine. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. Volume II. Illustrated by Ep. 
gravings. 4to. 3l. 3s. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural So. 
ciety of London ; with Engravings. Vol. IV, 
Part I. 11. 13s. 

Collections relative to the Claims at the 
Coronations of several of the Kings of Eng. 
land, beginning with King Richard II. being 
curious and interesting Documents, derived 
from authentic Sources. 8vo. 5s. 

An Account of the Improvements on the 
Estates of the Marquess of Stafford, in the 
Counties of Stafford and Salop, and on the 
Estate of Sutherland. With Remarks. By 
James Loch, Esq. 8vo. 12s. boards, 

The Official Navy-List, corrected to the 
end of June 1820. 

A Key to the Regalia, or the Emblematic 
Design of the various forms observed in the 
Ceremonial of a Coronation, interspersed 
with unpublished Anecdotes of the late King, 
By the Rev. Jonas Dennis, of Exctcr-college, 
Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 

A Second Volume of the Sketch-Book of 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. $8vo. 12s. 

The Round Table, the Order and Solem- 
nities of Crowning the King; and the Dig- 
nities of his Peerage : with remarks in vin- 
dication of both. 4s. 

Aphorisms ; or, a Glance at Human Na- 
ture, in Original Maxims. 8svo. 3s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Treatise on the Sentient Faculty, and 
Principles of Human Magnetism. Trans- 
lated from the French of Count de Rede, 
and elucidated with Notes, by Francis Cor- 
baux, Esq. of Winchelsea. 8vo. 7s. 

The Botanist’s Companion ; or, an Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of Practical Bo 
tany, and the uses of Plants. 2 vols. 12mo. 
12s. 

Court News; or, the Peers of King Coal: 
and the Errants; or, a Survey of British 
Strata; with explanatory Notes. 12mo. 
3s. 6d, . 

Green’s Botanical Dictionary ; or Univer- 
sal Herbal. In 2 vols. 4to. ; with the Plates 
coloured and plain. 

A Compendium of the Ornithology of 
Great Britain ; with a Reference to the Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of Birds. By John At- 
kinson, F.L.S. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Taxidermy, or a complete Treatise on the 
Art of preparing, mounting, and preserving 
every Object of Natural History for Mv 
seunis. 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Pomarium Britannicum, an Historical 204 
Botanical Account of Fruits known in Great 













pitain; with three coloured Plates, relating 
o the parts of Fructification. By Henry 
Phillips. Royal svo. 11. 1s. 


This is a very useful and entertaining Volume, 

comprehending the history, mode of culture, and 

ies of all the Fruits raised in Great Britain; 

with many valuable directions and suggestions. 

it is the first history of the kind; and will, we 
have no doubt, become a general favourite. 


NOVELS, ROMANCES, AND TALES- 


Lochiel ; or the Field of Culloden, a Ro- 
mance, in three volumes. 


This romance is an excellent imitation of the 
author of Waverley’s most interesting productions. 
itis, indeed, perhaps, scarcely fair to give it this 
sweeping character, for its author has rather fol- 
lowed in the track, and adopted the general man- 
ner of his great predecessor, than copied his par- 
ticular beauties. Like him, he has interwoven 

national events with private history—like 
him he has chosen Scotish scenery, and has chiefly 
Scotish characters—like him he has 
evinced a sympathy with the old Jacobite enthu- 
siasm of the Highland chiefs. But his characters 
are original, and drawn with a free and fearless 
hand. His most essential inferiority to the author 
of Waverley consists in the comparative pettiness 
of his details—in the want of those grand masses 
of interest which so expand and fill the imagination 
of the reader, and leave so deep and indelible an 
impression on the memory. But his narrative is 
more clearly connected, and with more natural 
links, His theme, as will be anticipated from the 
title, is the disastrous expedition of Charles Ed- 
ward, which has been only partially interwoven 
with the narrative in Waverley. It breathes a 
spirit of sympathy with that gallant adventurer 
and his partisans, which is very pleasing, now 
that it must be confined to poems and romances. 
We would not resign our freedom for an old song 
or a new novel; but we have no objection to the 
cause of the Stuarts now that it is desperate. 
The subversion of civil and religious liberty was 
once to be dreaded in its success ; but now there is 
nothing left but its feeling of old attachment, and 
the romantic darings and sufferings of its adherents. 
We recommend this work, therefore, for its in- 
teresting theme, and from the spirited and genial 
way in which it is treated. 

Tales, founded on Facts. By M. A. 
Grant, author of ‘Sketches of Life and 
Manners, with Delineation of Scenery,’ &c. 
&c, containing Ellen; Mary, or the Cap- 


tive; Glencoe ; The Author. 7s. boards. 










has availed herself of affecting incidents in real 
3 has woven them into a very pleasing 
form well, adapted to her principal object, that of 

ring impr lessons of virtue to the young 



























; ; or the Rock of Dunnismoyle ; 
Novel, by the Author of ‘ Redmond the 
wuel, é&c. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 2s. 

Th of the Vale. By George 


: ‘ ln ‘Abbey. By Mrs. Frederick Layton, 
y Miss Jemima Flumptree. 3 vols. 

francis Darrell; or, the Vortex. A 

» .By R. C. Dallas, esq. Author of 


‘ om \‘ Aubrey,’ ‘ Morland,’ é&c. &c. 







































- In these simple but interesting tales, Mrs. Grant___ 
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POETRY. 


Sappho; a Tragedy, in five acts, trans- 
lated from the German of F. Grillparzer. 


This tragedy, as appears from the translator’s 
preface, was received with extraordinary success 
at the theatre of Vienna, where its youthful author 
was crowned with laurel on the stage, and accom- 
panied home in triumph. It was honoured with the 
especial patronage of the Emperor of Austria, and 
performed nearly a hundred nights in succession. 
It has none of the usual qualities of the German 
drama—having neither startling paradox, nor me- 
taphysical depth, nor even any allusions to fate 
regarded by the most popular German critics as 
essential to tragedy. In style it is copied in a 
great. degree from the French—its whole texture 
being wrought of love—and its speeches long, and 
declamatory, though often filled with beautiful 
imagery and felicitous turns of expression. It 
has, at the same time, a festal splendor about it 
which is above the French taste, and is softer and 
more luxurious than the glory of the Greek models. 
Its interest arises solely out of the love of Sappho 
to Phaon, and his preference for Melitta, one of her 
slaves. The lovers fly together—but are brought 
back to the presence of Sappho—who, after a 
struggle, resolves to forgive them, and end her own 
life and miseries. She arrays herself in a bright 
purple mantle, crowns her temples with laurel, 
takes a golden lyre in her hand, and solemnly 
approaches Phaon, whom she thus addresses with 
affecting calmness : 


I love thee; yes, thou still art dear to me, 

And ever wilt; but as a fellow-traveller 

With whom the chance of Fortune may unite us 
For a short journey in the self-same vessel ; 
But that completed, each departs his way : 

And yet we sometimes recollect with fondness 
The pleasing, kind associate of our way. 


Her voice falters—she implores Phaon, who 
addresses her with emotion, to be tranquil and let 
their parting be in peace—calls for the sacred fire 
to be lighted on the altar of Venus, and there 
kneeling, solemnly thanks the gods for the gifts of 
divine poesy, and implores them now to crown her. 
The sacred flame rises—she calls out with an air 
of inspiration that her prayers are heard—kisses 
Phaon as a friend from a far country, and Melitta 
as a mother—and then hurries to the altar of 
Venus, retires to an elevation on the shore, 
stretches her hands over the lovers, and precipi- 
tates herself from the rock into the sea. The 
piece would certainly have met with little success 
on the English stage, from the paucity of its inci- 
dents, and the length of its speeches; but, as a 
poem, it was well worthy of translation. As its 
author is young, he is undoubtedly a poet of rich 
promise, and we rejoice to hail his success in 
Vienna, which is, as yet, behind many parts of 
Germany in literary spirit. The translation is 
very elegant and faithful. 


Sacred Leisure; or Poems on Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
A. M. vicar of Bakewell, author of ‘The 
Friends, a Poem,’ &c. one vol, foolscap, 8vo. 


This little volume contains the best sacred poetry 
which we have lately seen. It breathes a spirit of 
deep yet genial piety. We are sorry that the 
author has imitated that wretched and tawdry 
piece of sickly sentimentality The Death of Abel, in 
his piece on the same subject. Nothing-in style 
can be more opposite to the pure simplicity of the 
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Bible. On the whole, however, we cordially re- 
commend this work, especially to the young. 

Tabella Cibaria—The Bill of Fare; a 
Latin Poem, implicitly translated and fully 
explained in copious and interesting Notes 
relating to the Pleasures of Gastronomy and 
the mysterious Art of man | : with an Ap- 
pendix upon the History, Art of Making, 
and Nomenclature of Small 4to. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The sportive writer has in this poem presented 
the world with a rich treat; an exquisite dish well 
cooked and served up in style. The notes consti- 
tute an agreeable dessert. 


The Thoughts of One that Wandereth ; a 
Poem, in Four Books, of Reveries on the 
World, Kings, Prostitution, and Death. By 
William Andrew Mitchell. 5s. 


Lyric Hymns. By Edward Atkyns Bray. 
2s. 

Sultan Sham and his Seven Wives: an 
Historical, Romantic Heroic Poem, in Three 
Cantos. By Hudibras the Younger. 


A Poetical Epistle to a Friend, on the 
Subject of Missions, Schools, and Bibles. 
By a Non-Confabulist. 2s, 


Prometheus Unbound; a Lyrical Drama 
in Four Acts, with other Poems. By Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. 8vo. 9s. 


Poems founded on the Events of the War 
in the Peninsula. By the Wife of an Officer. 
8VO. pp. 136. 


The first of these poems, “ A Sketch written in 
the year 1814,” contains a rapid and bold view of 
the British Commander’s victorious career, from 
his landing in Portugal to the restoration of the 
Bourbons. This line of unparalleled glory is traced 
by the fair Writer with a glowing pen, animated 
by the proud feelings of a British wife, and a high 
spirit of poetical enthusiasm. With a generous 
impartiality she eulogises the principal great ac- 
tions of the several Generals under the Duke; and 
gives to England, Ireland, and Scotland, their due 
share of praise. 

The second poem, “The Convent Bell,” is com- 


ines. 


alted by noble sentiments of public and private 
duty, and by the chastened spirit of feminine eleva- 
tion with which they are painted. The characters 

‘brought home to the bosom of the reader by 
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death and solemn funeral requiem, are described 
with no common interest. The Poem is evident 
the production of a mind of a high order, Then 
are some few incorrect rhymes and negligent lines. 
but where genius and rectitude of mind, nationa| 
enthusiasm and admiration of his triumphs, form 
her inspiration, the Hero of Waterloo may well be 
proud of the just tribute paid to his splendid abjj;. 
ties by this animated Poetess. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONomy, 


Constantine and Eugene, or an Evening at 
Mount Vernon; a Political Dialogue. By 
Juvius Secundus. 

Thoughts and Suggestions on the Educa. 
tion of the Peasantry of Ireland. as. 

Appeal to the Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, 
and Merchants of the United Kingdom, on 
the proposed Plan for sending Pauper Chil. 
dren to Dartmouth Prison, contrasted with 
the Measure of converting this extensive 
Building into a Penitentiary, for the Recep. 
tion and Classification of Delinquents of all 
Ages. By Henry Wilson. 

Something respecting the Queen and 
Somebody else. By the Author of “ the Po- 
litical House that Jack Built. 1s. 

A Vindication of Mr. Owen’s Plan for the 
Relief of the Distressed Working Classes, in 
Reply to the Misconceptions of a Writer in 
No. 64 of the Edinburgh Review. 2s. 6d. 

An Inquiry concerning Money, and a full 
Developement of the Operation and Effects 
of the Bank Restriction Laws. By Samuel 
Read. 7s. 6d. 

The Political Quixote, or the Adventures 
of the renowned Don Blackibo Dwarfino 
and his trusty Squire Seditiono. Embellished 
with wood-cuts, from designs by Cruikshank. 
4s. boards. 


RELIGION AND MORALS. 


The Poor Girl’s Help to a Knowledge of 
the first Principles of the Christian Religion, 
and to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
By Elizabeth Appleton, Author of “ Private 
Education.” &c. &c. 2d edit, 2s, 6d. or 285, 
per dozen to give away. 

It is highly gratifying to see superior talent em- 
ployed in the improvment of the humble and ig- 
norant, and to witness the benevolent exertions 
of the more gifted and cultivated to lead into the 
paths of wisdom and virtue the sons and daughters 
of labour, whom the pressing necessities of life 
almost preclude from religious and moral researches 
and investigations. ‘Miss Appleton is one of the 
most strenuous and successful competitors in this 
race of virtue. She is the true friend of infantine 
simplicity, of the poor and unlettered. The title 
of the present work sufficiently discloses the 0b- 
jects of its contents, which consist of a familiar 
explanation of the great Scripture doctrines of the 
creation, fall, and redemption of mankind, the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; the duties of fe 
males who are desiroys to be worthy partakers 
thereof, particularly in the humbler walks of life 
and in the’ capacities of daughter, servant, wife, 
mistress, mother, and neighbour ; a good selec: 
&e. with explanations and direc- 
tions relative to the church service. On the whole, 
this is an excellent ‘manualof duties and devo 
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tions, and likely to be very beneficial to those for 
ghom it is intended; being published at a low 
price, for general circulation. 

Friendly Visits, being an attempt to pro- 
mote the Knowledge of ‘Religious Truth, in 
1 Lectures, compiled from the Discourses 
of the late Dr. Paley. By Lombe Atthill, 


A.B. Qs. 6d. 
New Sacred Dramas for Young Persons. 


gvo, 7S. 6d. 





THEOLOGY. 


A Series of important Facts demonstrating 
the Trath of the Christian Religion, drawn 
from the Writings of its Friends and Enemies 
in the First and Second Centuries. By J. 
jones; LL.D. Author of a Greek Grammar, 
&¢. &c. 8VO. 7s. 

An abbreviated Synopsis of the Four Gos- 
pels, Wherein all the Passages are collated, 
and every Event or Saying recorded by one 
ormore of the Evangelists is briefly noted. 
The whole so arranged as to lay before the 
eye, at One view, the Chapter and Verse of 
the several Gospels in which any given pas- 
sageis contained. 8vo. 6s. boards.: 

Lettéts to a Protestant Divine in Defence 
of Unitarianism. By another Barrister. Se- 
cond Edition, with an Additional Letter. svo. 
§s, 6d. boards. 

Supplement to an Historical and Critical 

iry into the Interpretation of the He- 

iptures; with Remarks on Mr. Bel- 

ys new Translation, &c. By the Rev. 
John Whittaker, M. A. 

The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 

mistianity ; as derived from a View of the 
Reception which it met with from the World: 
an . By the Author of ‘ Remarks on 
the Design of the Gospel.’ vo. 4s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
se of Rochester, in June, 1820. By 
hn Law, D: Archdeacon of Rochester. 
mished at the request of the Clergy, 4to. 
ti sewed. req BY» 
Hints for promoting Unanimity in Reli- 
sion. ow a Member of the Church of Eng- 














land,” . sewed, 1s. 

Pe Ve TOPOGRAPHY, 

voliections fora Topographical and Histo- 
ita Account of Boston, and the Hundred 


‘in the County of Lincoln. By 
ompson. Royal svo. nearly 500 
h 26 Engravings. 

Adurvey of Staffordshire. By Sampson 
Meswick, Esq. Collated with MS Copies ; 
fwith Additions and Corrections. By the 
=v. Thomas Harwood, B.D. F.S.A. 8vo. 
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| Matamshite—The History and Topogra- 

ay of the Parish of Sheffield, in the county 
bk, By Joseph Hunter. 

“i Appendix to the Descriptions of Paris. 

me Domeier. 








vibes Exe : <PRAVELS, &c, . 

Satte 1S passed: in the Mountains 

at of Rome, during the Year 1819. By 
W Montuty Mac.—No. 80. 
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Maria Graham, Author of a ‘ Journal of 
a Residence in India.’ svo. 10s, 6d. 


In this entertaining Volume, the Author gives 
some very interesting Accounts of the Italian ban- 
ditti. The following reminds us of the wild Sketches 
of Salvator Rosa. Speaking of De Cesaris, a fa- 
mous bandit Chief, Mrs. Graham says, “‘He carried 
paper, pens, and ink, in a case in his shoulder-belt: 
and, besides the Madonna, he had a crystal hung 
to his neck, with which ‘ he took the light out of 
men’s eyes,’ and thus easily overcame them. It 
was curious to find this humble copy of Rogero’s 
enchanted mirror among the mountain shepherds : 
but, like all uncivilized people, they believe in en- 
chantments, and most of them regarded De Cesaris 
as no mean wizard, In fact, he and many of his 
companions were men of some education and na- 
tural understanding. While their grosser fellows 
were gambling and dancing, they amused them- 
selves with books; on this occasion, one of them 
read aloud from some old romance in rhyme, the 
others sitting round and laughing, or attending se- 
riously, as the nature of the subject was grave or 
gay; thus the night passed. They talked pretty 
freely with their prisoners about themselves and 
their habits of life, which they maintained arose 
from necessity rather than choice. Th<y showed 
them the heart and picture of the Madonna, which 
each had suspended from his neck, saying, ‘ We 
know that we are likely to die a violent death, but 
in our hour of need we have these,’ touching their 
muskets, ‘to struggle for our lives with, and this,’ 
kissing the image of the Virgin, ‘to make our 
death easy. This mixture of ferocity and super- 
stition is one of the most terrific features in the 
character of the banditti of Italy. Nor is it con- 
fined to them only : when a man who has led a bad 
life begins to feel remorse of conscience, and to 
despair of pardon hereafter, the vulgar belief that 
a death on the scaffold, where the priest attends to 
whisper absolution into the ear of the culprit as 
the axe descends, is a sure road to Heaven, has 
been known to induce the poor wretch to commit 
some heinous crime, that he may gain that happi- 
ness, by a violent and disgraceful death, which he 
fears he has forfeited by a sinful life.” 


USEFUL ARTS. 


A Treatise on Domestic Wine-making, 
caculated for making excellent Wines from 
all the various Fruits of this United Coun- 
try. 8vo 7s. 

The Cottager’s Manual, for the Manage- 
ment of his Bees, for every month in the 
year, both on the suffocating and depriving 
‘System. By Robert Huish, Author of the 
‘ Treatise on the Management of Bees ;’ 
Secretary to the Apiarian Society, &c. &c. 
2s. Beis ; 

An Essay on the Construction of Wheel 
Carriages, as they affect both the Roads and 
the Horses; with Suggestions relating to the 
Principles on which the Tolls ought to be 
imposed, and a few Remarks on the Forma- 
tion of Roads. By Joseph Storrs Fry. 8vo. 
6s. 

Rules for repairing Roads, drawn up from 
the Evidence of Mr. Telford and Mr. 
M‘Adams. 8vo. 2s. : 
' The New Practical Gager. By M. Iley. 
1 vol.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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LITERARY 'REPORT. 


Lavy Monean is proceeding rapidly in 
the completion of her Work on Italy. 

We learn that Sir R. Ker Porter is pre- 
paring for the press, Travels during the last 
four years, which embrace a vast extent of 
country ; namely, almost all that comprised 
the ancient Assyrian, Babylonian, and Per- 
sian empires; from the banks of the Black 
Sea to the Euphrates, and from the Euphra- 
tes to the mouth of the Persian Gulph. The 
Manners, Customs, and Costumes of the 
present race in these regions, are very cu- 
rious, and will, we trust, be particularly de- 
lineated both with respect to their actual 
state, and with reference to the Manners of 
the ancient inhabitants. From a gentleman 
so competent, both with the pen and pencil, 
we have aright to expect a valuable Work 
in most points of view, but especially in what 
regards the interesting Antiquities of the pri- 
mitive World. 

Preparing for the press, Letters from 
Spain, giving an Account of the principal 
Historical and Political Events that have oc- 
curred in that Country, from the period of 
Ferdinand VII.’s return in 1814, until the 
Revolution ; also Anecdotes and Observa- 
tions on Public Characters, Religion, Litera- 
ture and Manners. 

W. M. Mason, Esg. has in forwardness 
for publication, the History and Antiquities 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Patrick, 
Dublin, in a quarto volume, with seven en- 
gravings. 

Miss Bencer has nearly ready for publi- 
cation, the life of Ann Boleyn, Queen of 
Henry VIII. being the first of a Series of 
Historical Female Portraits. 

The Author of ‘ Dr. Syntax in Search of 
the Picturesque,’ is preparing another. Work 
under the title of Doctor Syntax in Search of 
a Wife, with twenty-four Designs by Row- 
landson. 

Mr. J. Noste, of Edinburgh,:is preparing 
an Arabic Vocabulary and Index for Rich- 
ardson’s Arabic Grammar, with ‘Tables of 
Oriental Alphabets, Points, and Affixes. 

Mr. Brooxksuaw, (author of that cele- 
brated Work, the ‘‘ Pomona Britannica,”) 
will shortly produce the first Two Parts of an 
entirely new Work on Fruit, intituled, the 
** Horticultural Repository,” containing De- 
lineations of the best Varieties of the diffe- 
rent Species of English Fruit-:to which are 
added, the Blossoms anid Leaves, in those 
instances in which are j neces- 
sary : accompanied with full Descriptions of 
their various Properties. &c, It will be com- 

pleted in about 26 Parts, price 5s. each. 

Mr. Aspin is preparing for publication, 
an Account of the Naval and Military 

joits which have distinguished the 
‘of George the Third. The Work 
be embellished with coloured plates. 
The Rev. R.N. Turwer, of Denton, is 
‘engaged on a new Metrical Version: of the 
Psalms, adapted to be sung in Churches. 


Preparing for publication. 

The Abbot, by the Author of ‘ Waverley,’ 
&c. 3 vols. 12m0, 

A Series of Designs for Private Dwellings 
lithographed in quarto; comprising Perspec. 
tive Elevations, and Plans of the several 
Stories, with explanatory references, by T, 
HEDGELAND. 

A Treatise on the Plague, designed 
prove it contagious, from: Facts founded on 
the Author’s experience during the Visita. 
tion of Malta in 1813; with Observations 
on its Prevention, Character, and Treat. 
ment: to which is annexed an Appendix, 
coptaining Minutes of the Author's Eyj- 
dence, given before the Contagion Commit. 
tee of the House of Commons, accompanied 
by their Report. By Sir A. B. Faurxwer, 
M. D. fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, &c. &c. : 

Geometrical Analysis, and the Geometry 
of Curve Lines ; also, a Treatise on Heat, 
theoretical and practical. By Proressor 
LESLIE. 

A Guide to the Stars; being ai easy me- 
thod of knowing the relative position of the 
fixed Stars, from the first to the third magni- 
tude, in 4to. with 12 Plates. By Henay 
Brook. 

A Treatise. on Domestic Chemistry, con- 
taining Instructions for making good and 
wholesome Bread, Beer, Wine, Vinegar, 
Pickles, &c. By Mr. Accum. 

Lectures on the Book of Revelation, being 
the substance of forty-four Discourses, 
preached at Olney, by the Rev. H. Gaunr- 
LETT. 

In Two. octayo volumes, the Holy Bible 
arranged. in »Chronological and Historical 
order, that the whole may be read in one 
uniform connected History. By the Rev. 
G, TOWNSEND. 

Anti-Scepticism, or an Inquiry into the 
Nature and Philosophy of Language as con- 
nected with the Sacred Scriptures. By the 
Author of The Philosophy of Elocution. 

In an octavo volume, the Scripture Tes- 
timonies to the Divinity of Christ, collected 
and illustrated, .Bythe Rev. G. Hoxpey. 

A Narrative of the Persecutions of the Pro- 
testants of the South of France, during the 
Years 1814, 1815, and.1816. By Mark 
Wirks. In 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated witha 
Chart of the Department of the Gard. 

Principles of Education, Intellectual, Mo- 
ral, and Physical. By the Rev. Lant Car 
PENTER, LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, . by the late: Dr. Tuomas Brow’; 
are printing in three. octavo volumes. 

A Translation..of a Memoir written by 
Count Louis.de Vellevieille, on the Establish- 
ment for Education of. M. Fellenberg # 
Hoffwyl, -will soon a I. 

The Cheltenham Mail Bag; or Letters 
from Gloucestershire, Edited by Prt#® 
Quince, the Younger. 
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Tus attention of the country is still 
riveted to the one’ single object which 
has occupied it now’ for above two 
month’. Since our’ last, indeed, the 
intensity of that attention has been con- 
siderably increased, for the actual pro- 
ceedings against her Majesty have been 
commenced ; the die is cast ; the step is 
taken, from which it is now impossible 
torecede; and the morals of the coun- 
trpare*likely to be shaken to their very 
centre. Hitherto, as our readers must 
have’observed, we have scrupulously ab- 
stained from delivering any opinion on 
either side of this momentous question, 
but have confined ourselves to a simple 
recapitulation of the various facts and 
occurrences connected with the trans- 
action, which will become, hereafter, 
matters.of historical record. This course 
we shall continue to pursue, with one 

ion. We cannot—we will not— 

to detail the charges which have 
been'sdléinnly arrayed against the Queen. 
Those “Whose curiosity requires to be 
gratified ‘by their developement, can ob- 
ain their wish by perusing the daily 
apers.. For ourselves, feeling that the 
pages of this work. are of a more perma- 
nent nature,than the journals of the day 
ing that this Tasulnn finds its 
into.families—that it remains on the 
breakfast’ and the library table—that it 
may be opened and read months and 
yeats'hence, when ail the fleeting interest 
which now attaches to the Queen’s case 
will have subsided—conscious as we are 

Pall these circumstances, we deem it 
no More than our duty to sacrifice the 
tesent to the future, and to respect the 

s of the country rather than the 
dictates of a transitory and doubtful in- 


“Daring the interval which elapsed be- 


tween the adjournment of Parliament 







onthe 17th ult. her Majesty was chiefly 
ecupied in receiving Addresses from va- 
aie als, and in returning an- 
wers to them, of a character which, we 
weneye: her best friends deplored. It 
Wa8 Observed, that. each succeeding an- 

sumed. atone of increased acri- 
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tony, till at length, the following letter, 
mei she addressed to the King, or 
wueh-sOme one addressed for her, and 





which she was prevailed. upon to affix 
“* "ame, completed the ¢limax. 

ES. QUEEN’s LETTER TO THE KING. 
After the unparalleled and unpro- 
) ution which, during a series of 








and the meeting of the House of Lords. 
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years, has been carried on against me, undet 
the name and authority of your Majesty— 
and which persecution, instead of being mol- 
lified by time, time has rendered only more 
and more malignant and unrelenting—it is 
not without a great sacrifice of private feeling 
that I now, even in the way of remonstrance, 
bring myself to address this letter to your 
Majesty. But, bearing in mind that Royalty 
rests on the basis of public good ; that to this 
paramount Consideration all others ought to 
submit ; and aware of the consequences that 
may result from the present unconstitutional, 
illegal, and hitherto unheard-of proceedings ; 
—with a mind thus impressed, I cannot re- 
frain from laying my grievous wrongs once 
more before your Majesty, in the hope that 
the justice which your Majesty may, by evil- 
minded counsellors, be still disposed to re 
fuse to the claims of a dutiful, faithful, and 
injured wife, you may be induced to yield to 
considerations connected with the honour 
and dignity of your Crown, the stability of 
your Throne, the tranquillity of your do- 
minions, the happiness and safety of your 
just and loyal people, whose generous hearts 
revolt at oppression and cruelty, and espe- 
cially when: perpetrated by a perversion and 
a mockery of the laws. 

A sense of what is due to my character 
and sex. forbids me to refer minutely to the 
real causes of our domestic separation, or to 
the numerous unmerited insults offered me 
previously to that period; but, leaving to 
your Majesty to reconcile with the marriage- 
vow the act of driving, by such means, a 
wife from beneath your roof, with an infant 
in her arms, your Majesty will permit me to 
remind you, that that act was entirely your 
own ; that the separation, so far from being 
sought for by me, was a sentence pronounced 
upon me, without any cause assigned, other 
than that of your own inclinations, which, 
as your Majesty was pleased to allege, were 
not under your controul. 

Not to have felt, with regard to myself, 
chagrin at this decision of your Majesty, 
would have argued great insensibility to the 
obligations of decorum ; not to have dropped 

_a tear in the face of that beloved child,whose 
future sorrows were then but too easy to fore- 
see,would have marked me as unworthy of the 
name of mother; bit, to have submitted to 
it without repining, would have indicated a 
consciousness of demerit, or a want of those 
feelings which belong to affronted and in- 
sulted female honour. 

The ‘tranquil and confortable society” 
tendered to me by ydur, Majesty, formed, in 
my mind, but a poor compensation for the 
grief occasioned by considering the wound 
given to public morals in the fatal example 
produced by the indulgence of your Majesty’s 
inclinations: more especially when | con- 
templated the disappointment of the nation, 
wko had so munificently provided for. our 
union, who had fondly cherished such 
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‘leasing hopes of happiness arising from 
that union, and who had hailed it with such 
affectionate and rapturous joy. 

But, alas! even tranquillity and comfort 
were too much for me to enjoy. From the 
very threshold of your Majesty’s mansion 
the mother of your child was pursued by 
spies, Conspirators, and traitors, employed, 
encouraged, and rewarded to lay snares for 
the feet, and to plot against the reputation 
and life of her whom your Majesty had so 
recently and so solemnly vowed to honour, 
to love, and to cherish. 

In withdrawing from the embraces of my 
parents, in giving my hand to the son of 
George the Third and the Heir Apparent to 
the British Throne, nothing less than a voice 
from Heaven would have made me fear in- 
justice or wrong of any kind. What, then, 
was my astonishment at finding that treasons 
against me had been carried on and matured, 
perjuries against me had been methodized 
and embodied, a secret tribunal had been 
held, a trial of my actions had taken place, 
and a decision had been made upon those 
actions, without my having been informed 
of the nature of the charge, or of the names 
of the witnesses? and what words can ex- 
press the feelings excited by the fact, that 
this proceeding was founded on a request 
made, and on evidence furnished, by 
order of the father of my child, and my 
natural as well as legal guardian and pro- 
tector:? 

Notwithstanding, however, the unprece- 
dented conduct of that Tribunal—conduct 
which has since undergone, even in Parlia- 
ment, severe and unanswered animadver- 
sions, and which has’ been also censured in 
‘minutes of the Privy Council—notwith- 
standing the secrecy of the proceedings of 
this Tribunal—notwithstanding the strong 
temptation to the giving of false evidence 
against me before it—notwithstanding that 
there was ‘no opportunity afforded me of re- 
butting that evidence—notwithstanding all 
these circumstances, so‘decidedly favourable 
to my enemies—even this Secret Tribunal 
acquitted me of all crime, and thereby pro- 
nounced my principal accusers to have been 
guilty of the grossest perjury. But it was 
now (after the trial was over) discovered, 
that the nature of the Tribunal was such as 
to render false swearing before it not legally 
criminal! And ‘thus, at the suggestion and 
request of = Majesty, had been created, to 
take zance of ‘and try my conduct, a 
“Pribu competent to administer oaths, 
competent to examine witnesses on oath, 
competent to ‘try, competent to acquit or 
condemn, and competent, moreover, to 
screen those who had sworn falsely against 
‘me ‘from suffering ‘the ‘pains and penalties 
which the law awards to wilful and t 

‘Great as my indiguinbon necaelly 
“must abide; a5 soodall ieariee of 
law and ’ indignation was in 
‘pity for him whocould lower ‘his ‘princely 
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plumes to,the dust by giving his countenance. 
and favour to the most conspicuous of those 
abandoned and notorious perjurers, 

Still there was one whose upright ming 
nothing could warp, in whose breast jp. 
justice never found a.place, whose hand was 
always ready to raise the unfortunate, and to 
rescue the oppressed. While that good anq 
gracious Father and Sovereign remained jp 
the exercise of his Royal functions, his yp. 
offending daughter-in-law had nothing to 
fear. As long as the protecting hand of your 
late ever-beloved and ever-lamented father 
was held over me, I was safe. But the me- 
lancholy event which deprived the nation of 
the active exertions of its virtuous King, be- 
reft me of friend and protector, and of all 
hope of future tranquillity and safety. To 
calumniate your innocent wife was now the 
shortest way to Royal favour; and to betray 
her was to lay the sure foundation of bound. 
less riches and titles of honour. Before 
claims like these, talent, virtue, long ser- 
vices, your own personal friendships, your 
Royal engagements, ‘promises, and pledges, 
written as well as verbal, melted into air, 
Your Cabinet was founded on this basis. You 
took to your councils men, of whose persons, 
as well as whose principles, you had inya- 
riably expressed the strongest dislike. The 
interest of the nation, and even your own 
feelings, in all other respects, were sacrificed 
to the gratification of your desire to aggravate 
my sufferings, and ensure my humiliation. 
You took to your councils and your bosom 
men whom you hated, whose abandonment 
of, and whose readiness to sacrifice me were 
their only merits, and whose power has been 
exercised in a manner, and has been attended 
with consequences, worthy of its origin. 
From this. unprincipled and unnatural unioa 
have sprung the manifold evils which this 
nation has, now to endure, and which present 
a mass of misery and of degradation, accom- 
panied with acts of tyranny and cruelty, r- 
ther than have ‘seen which inflicted on his 
industrious, faithful, and brave people, your 
Royal Father would have perished at the head 
of that people. 

When to calumniate, revile, and betray 
me, became the sure path to honour and 
riches, ‘it would have been strange indeed if 
calumniators, revilers, and traitors, had not 
abounded, Your Court became much less a 
scene of polished manners and refined inter- 
course than of low intrigue and scurrility.— 
Spies, Bacchanalian tale-bearers, and foul 
conspirators, swarmed in those places which 
had before been the resort of sobriety, virtue, 
and honour. To enumerate all the various 
privations and mortifications which | had to 
endure—all the insults that were wantonly 
heaped upon me, from the day of your ele 
vation to the Regency to that of my departure 
for the Continent—would be “ denon 
every species of personal offence that can | 
offered to, and ‘aw pain short of bodily vio 
lence that can be inflicted on, any hum 
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peing. Bereft of parent, brother, and father- ness, and of the enlisting of foreign courts in” 
inlaw, and my husband for my deadliest the enterprise: but on the measures which 
foe; seeing those who have promised me have, been adopted to give final effect to 
, bought by rewards to be amongst _ these preliminary proceedings, it is for me to 
enemies; restrained from accusing my _ speak; it is for me to remonstrate with your 
foes in the face of the world, out of regard Majesty; it is for me to protest; it is for 
for the character of the father of my child, me to apprize you of my determination. 
and from a desire to prevent her happiness I have always demanded a fair trial, 
from being disturbed; shunned, from mo- This is what I now demand, and this is re- 
tives of selfishness, by those who were my fused me. Instead of a fair trial, I am to be 
associates ; living in obscurity while subjected to a sentence by the Parliament, 
ought to have been the centre of all that passed in the shape of a law. Against this 
was splendid; thus humbled, I had one con- I protest, and upon the following grounds :— 
solation left—the love of my dear and only The injustice of refusing me a clear and 
child. . distinct charge, of refusing me the names of 
To permit me to enjoy this was too great the witnesses, of refusing me the names of 
anindulgence. ‘To see my daughter; to fold the places where the alleged acts have been 
herinmy arms; to mingle my tears with committed; these are sufficiently flagrant 
her's; to receive her cheering caresses, and and revolting ; but it is against the constitu- 
tohear from her lips assurances of never- tion of the Court itself that I particularly ob- 
ceasing love;—thus to be comforted, con- ject, and that I most solemnly protest. 
soled; upheld, and blessed, was too much to Whatever may be the precedents as to 
beallowed me. Even on the slave-mart the Bills of Pains and Penalties, none of them, 
cries Oh! my mother, my mother! Oh! except those relating to the Queen of Henry 
my-child, my child!” have prevented ase- the Eighth can apply here; for here your 
paration of the victims of avarice. But your Majesty is the plazntiff. Here it is intended 
advisers,» more inhuman than the slave- by the Bill todo you what you deem good, 
dealers, remorselessly tore the mother from and to do me great harm. You are, therc- 
the child. fore, a party, and the only complaining 
Thus bereft of the socicty of my child, or party. 
reduced to the necessity of imbittering her | You have made your complaint to the 
life by struggles to preserve that society, I House of Lords. You have conveyed to this 
resolved on a temporary absence, in the House written documents sealed up. A 
hope that time might. restore me to her in Secret Committee of the House have ex- 
happier days. ‘Those days, alas! were never amined these documents. ‘They have re- 
to come. ‘To mothers—and those mothers ported that there are grounds of proceeding ; 
whohave been suddenly bereft of the best and then the House, merely upon that Re- 
md Most affectionate and only daughters— port, have brought forward a Bill containing 
it belongs to estimate my sufferings and my the most outrageous slanders on me, and 
yl Such mothers will judge of my sentencing me to divorceand degradation. 
upon hearing of the death of my The injustice of putting forth this) Bill to 
ioe upon my calling to recollection the the world for six weeks before it is even pro- 
a »the last words, and all the affecting posed to afford me an opportunity of contra- 
cueumstances Of our separation. Such mo- dicting its allegations, is too manifest not to 
uers'Will see the depth of my sorrows. Every have shocked the nation; and, indeed, the 
ting with a heart of humanity in its bosom, proceedings, even thus far, are such as to 
| ee @ tear of sympathy with, me.— convince every one that no justice is intend- 
and will not the world, then, learn with in- ed me. But if none of these proceedings, if 
2 "oH that this event, calculated to mone of these clear indications of a determi- 
mn th * hardest heart, was the signal for nation todo me wrong had taken place, I 
ee Pitacics, ‘and indefatigable efforts should see, in the constitution of the House 
struction-of this afflicted mother? of Lords-itself, a certainty that I could ex- 
Your Majesty majesty had torn my child from me; pect no justice at its hands. 
'Geprived me of the power of being Your Majesty’s Ministers have advised this 
- 4 2 succour her; you had taken from prosecution ; they are responsible for the ad- 
<n’ Possibility of hearing of her last vice they give ; they are liable to punishment 
Payers for her mother ; you saw me bereft, if they fail to make good their charges; and 
1 ty and broken-hearted ; and this was not only are they part of my judges, but it 
ee eat you chose for redoubling your is they who have brought in the Bull; and it 
aeons. ies is too notorious that they have always a ma- 
its judgment on the jority in the House; so that, without any 
Commission, in a foreign other, here is ample proof, that the House 
» Consisting of inquisitors, spiés, and will decide in favour of the ‘Bill, and, of 
on a discover, collect, and arrange course, egainst me. oh th breey 
Whew... wccUsation against your wife, | But further, there are ‘reasons for your 
complaint having been commu- Ministers having a majority in this case, and 
: ~ let'the world judge° of the which reasons: do not ‘apply to common 
at Of ambassadors in such a busi- cases. Your Majesty is the plaintiff; to you 
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it belongs to appoint and to elevate Peers, 
Many of the present Peers have'been raised 
to that dignity by yourself, and almost the 
whole can be, at your will and pleasure, far- 
ther elevated. The far greater part of the 
Peers hold, by themselves and their families, 
offices, pensions, and other emoluments, 
solely at the will and pleasure of your Ma- 
jesty, and these, of course, your Majesty can 
take away whenever you please. There are 
more than four-fifths of the Peers’in this 
situation, and there are many of them who 
might thus be deprived of the far better part 
of their incomes. 

If, contrary to all expectation, there should 
be found, in some Peers, likely to amount 
to a majority, a disposition to reject the Bill, 
some of these Peers may be ordered away to 
their ships, regiments, governments, ‘and 
other duties; and, which is an equally alarm- 
ing power, new Peers may be created, for the 
purpuse, and give their vote in the decision. 
That your Majesty’s Ministers would advise 
these measures, if found necessary to render 
their prosecution successful, there can be 
very little doubt, seeing that they have 
hitherto stopped at nothing, however unjust 
or odious: To regard such a‘ body as a 
Court of Justice, would be to calumniate 
that sacred name ; and for me to suppress an 
expression of.my opinion on the; subject, 
would be tacitly to lend myself to: my own 
destruction, as well as to an imposition upon 
the nation and the world, 

In the House of Commons I can discover 
no better grounds of security. The power 
of your Majesty’s Ministers is the same in 
both Houses; and your Majesty is well ac- 
quainted with the fact, that a majority of 
this House is composed of persons placed in 
it by the Peers, and by your Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

It really gives me pain to state these things 
to your Majesty ; and, if it gives your; Ma- 
jesty pain, I. beg that it may be observed, 
and remembered, that the statement has 
been forced from me. I must either,protest 
against this mode of trial, or, by tacitly con- 
senting to it, suffer my honour to be sacri- 
ficed. No innocence can secure the accused 
if the Judges and Jurors be chosen by the 
accuser ; and if I were tacitly to submit toa 
tribunal of this description, I should be in- 
— in my — dishonour. 

these I protest against this 
spacial tsiel.i-1 demiadls teiekien 2 Coon 
where the Jurors are taken impartially from 
amongst the le, and where the proceed- 
ings are open and fair. Such a trial I court, 
and to no other will I willingly submit. If 


your osucr gp Ogartery in the present 
ceeding, I » even in the Houses of Par- 
lament, face my accusers ; but 1 shall re- 
ey See, oe ae make against 
mg ii = 
on m ; will not, except com- 
palled hp ast force, submit to any sen- 
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tence which shall not be pronounced by a 
Court of Justice. 

I have now frankly. laid before your Ma. 
jesty a statement of my wrongs, and a dee],. 
ration of my views anc intentions,. . You 
have cast upon me every slur to which the 
female character is liable. Instead of loving 
honouring, and cherishing me, agreeably to 
your solemn vow, you have pursued me 
with hatred and scorn, and with all the 
means of destruction. You wrested from 
mie my child, and with her my only comfor 
and consolation. You sént me sorrowing 
through the world, and even in my sorrows 
pursued me with unrelenting peisecution, 
Having left me nothing but my innocence, 
you would now, by a mockery of justice, 
deprive me even of the reputation of pos- 
sessing that. The poisoned bowl and the 
poniard are means more manly than perjured 
witnesses and partial tribunals ; and they are 
less cruel, inasmuch as life is less valuable 
than honour. If my life would have satis. 
fied your Majesty, you should have had it on 
the sole condition of ‘giving me a place in 
the same tomb with my child: but, since 
you would send me dishonoured to the grave, 
I will resist the attempt: with all the means 
that it shall please God to give me. 

(Signed) CAROLINE R, 

Brandenburgh House, August 7, 1820. 


The above letter was sent by the 
Queen’s messenger early in the morning 
of the sth to es Cottage at Windsor, 
accompanied with a note to Sir Benja- 
min Bloomfield, written by the Queen, 
desiring Sir Benjamin to deliver it im- 
mediately to the King. Sir Benjamin — 
Bloomfield, being then absent, the letter 
was received by Sir William Keppel, 
who forwarded it immediately to Sir 
Benjamin Bloomfield, at Carlton-house, 
who returned it in the afternoon of the 
8th to the Queen, informing her Ma- 
jesty that he had received the King’s 
commands and general instructions, that 
any communications that might be made 
should pass through the channel of his 
Majesty’s Government. The Queen im- 
mediately dispatched a messenger with 
the letter to Lord Liverpool, desiring his 
Lordship to lay it before his Majesty. 

Lanta at Combe-wood. 


Lord Live 

He ame on answer that he would 
lose no time in laying it before the King. 
On the 11th, no reply having been re 
ceived, the Queen wrote again to Lord 
Liverpool, requesting information whe- 
ther any further communication w0 
be made on the subject of the letter 
his Majesty.. Lord ietenecl wrote the 
same day from Combe-wood, that he had 


not received the King’s commands to 











make any. communication. to, her Ma- 
‘act jn consequence of her letter. 
Weopresume, no person who read this 
letter, Imagined for a moment it was 
intended to obtain an answer. It is 
nominally addressed to the King, but, 
if reality, it is an appeal from the King, 
the Parliament, and the Constitution, to 
the passions of the people. 
Qn the 17th the House of Lords as- 
Jed. to proceed with the second 
igo the Bill, or, in other words, 
withthe trial of her Majesty.. It was a 
day looked forward to with doubt and 
apprehension by the loyal and peaceable 
of the community; every effort 
fering been made to excite the po- 
pular feeling, and even to alienate the 
soldiers from their allegiance. The ef- 
fects, it was supposed, would manifest 
themselves on this day. The necessary 


: 


precautions for maintaining the public 
hs ap were of course adopted. The 
e eivil power of the metropolis was 
called forth,» and large bodies of military 
weres assembled within a few hours 
march. The different regiments of Horse 
and’Foot Guards were also under arms, 
and the City Light Horse were on duty. 
Whether these preparations overawed 
s ill-disposed, or whether the inclina- 
tio t6'tumiult and mischief had been 
apperated, we know not. The day 
sed off without the slightest popular 
exeess.of any kind. Even Lord Castle- 
Slt gh were not broken,though 
sof the lower classes assembled 

josité his' house, in consequence of 
having taken up her residence 
© Her Majesty went down pub- 
to the House of Lords; attended, of 
course, ‘by an’ immense’ assettiblage ‘of 












‘Belore the Peers entered upon the 
ninf espect of inquiry, more than one 
eiipt was made to avert it altogether. 
ke of Leinster moved that the 
he second reading of the Bill 
tould be rescinded ; butjupon adivision, 
pmibtion was'lost by a large majority, 
ie hum ders ontents, 40; non- 
ontents, 261.. Another motion, similar 
Mspirit, but differing in its form, was 
“twards made by Earl Grey, and lost 
y Marly the same majority. Indeed, 
“ough we concur, in some measure, 
mien the ts used by the latter 
eleman, still we are of opinion that 
~ matter had gone too far to allow of 
2, ograde step being taken, with 

ee’ to“all the parties concerned. It 
 watpossiDie the’ Queen could remain 
40n in which she had been 
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placed by the Bill of Pains and Penalties. 
e preamble to that Bill must either 
have been declared false, or proved false. 
The former involved a monstrous suppo- 
sition ; the latter alone remained. There 
was a moment when the Queen, if such 
was her wish—which perhaps it was 
not—might have ecanied’ from the ordeal 
she is now undergoing. We allude to 
the address proposed by Mr. Wilberforce, 
and which was fs Si up by a deputa- 
tion from the House of Commons.. Had 
the suggestions of that address been lis- 
tened to, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, it would have been better for the 
Queen, and infinitely better for the 
country. 

We have only further to add upon 
this subject, that, on Saturday, Aug. 19, 
the Attorney-General opened the charges 
against her Majesty, and concluded them 
on Monday, when witnesses were called, 
the examination of which will hardly be 
terminated, we imagine, at the period of 
our next Digest. 

In passing from this momentous topic 
to other events of a domestic character, 
we have first to notice the death of her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of York. 
The declining state of her Royal High- 
ness’s health, for some time past, was 
such as prepared her friends and illus- 
trious relatives for the melancholy event 
that has happened, and which took place 
on Sunday morning, Aug. 6, at Oatlands, 
Her recovery had been despaired of by 
the faculty for several weeks. On 'Tues- 
days; Aug. 1, the Duchess experienced a 
relapse of her indisposition, which was 
communicated to’ the’ Duke in London. 
His Royal Highness, in corisequence, got 
his ‘levee over with afl possible speed, 
and after he had seen ‘all the gentlemen 
on his list, he hastened in his single-horse 
chaise from his office in the Horse-Guards 
to, York-house, where his travelling cha- 
riot and four horses were in readiness for 


his-Royal Highness, and after remainin 
~ in York-house a few minutes, the Roya 


Duke left with all speed :for Oatlands. 
The Duchess recovering from the attack 
that evening, his Royal Highness returned 
to London. 

On Saturday the Duchess was seized 
with another attack. An express was 
sent off from Oatlands to apprise the 
Duke, and also to require the attendance 
of Sir H. Halford, who was unfortunately 
out of town. The Duke left London on 
Saturday afternoon for Oatlands with all 
speed. , The Duke: found the Duchess. 
in. a very alarming state, in which she 
continued during the night, to the great 
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gtief of his Royal Highness, the do- 
mestics, and inhabitants of Walton and 
Weybridge, where her Royal Highness 
was universally known and beloved. To 
satisfy their anxious solicitude and in- 
quiries, Mr. Were, the resident surgeon, 
who was in attendance upon her Royal 
Highness, issued a bulletin, but in an 
hour afterwards he had the painful task 
of adding to the bulletin the demise of 
the Duchess. The Duke was present 
at her expiring moments, and for some 
time previously. 

Her Royal Highness was privately 
buried at Weybridge on Monday, Au- 
gust 14. 

We must not forget to mention, that 
Wooler, Major Cartwright, Edmonds, 
and others, were found guilty at the 
Warwick assizes for conspiring to re- 
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of Commons, as Legislatorial Attorney 
for the town of Birmingham. | ma 
be remembered that these parties wer, 
to have been tried at the last spring 
assizes ; but in consequence of the syd. 
den illness of the Judge, (Mr. Justice 
Best,) it was unavoidably postponed, 
We are sure our readers will unite with 
us in thinking, that the defendants fully 
deserved to be convicted. A more 
daring violation of the law and of the 
constitution cannot easily be imagined; 
for if Birmingham have a right to return 
a Member to Parliament, so may every 
other town and city which does not now 
possess that privilege ; and, in that case, 
we should be blessed with a Radical Par. 
liament even before we had got rid of 
our Constitutional one. Sentence wil 
not be passed upon the defendants till 
next term. 


turn Sir Charles Wolseley to the House 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tue season is now arrived, ** crowned with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf,” which 
affords the husbandman a prospect of reaping the bounty of Providence in “ full, mature, 
immeasurable stores.” 

The cutting of Corn commenced in the forward Midland Counties about the second 
week in August, but the general harvest was deferred to the third, and more northerly, 
even to the fourth week in the same month. The season being thus far advanced, the 
days rapidly shortening, the crops bulky, and considerably lodged and overgrown with 
bines, afford some probability that the termination may be protracted in the northem 
counties some weeks beyond the present time. 

It will be recollected that we have, from the commencement of last Spring, uniformly 
expressed our decided conviction of the flattering prospect of the growing crcp of wheat, 
even when our contemporaries entertained apprehensions on account of the deficiency in 
the plant : we now feel satisfied our anticipations were correct, end that the crops of grain 
in the present year, whether wheat, barley, or oats, are above an average produce! and, 
compared with that of last year, will admit an increase of from 20 to 80 per cent !! 

We do not hesitate to declare (nay, we speak from experience, and draw our conclusions 
from the proceeds of some of the finest corn-lands in the kingdom) that the last was be- 
neath an average crop, and yet has England not only been able to subsist upon her own,te- 
sources, but actually to purchase her grain of the British grower at lower prices than did 
afford him remuneration. 

We are happy to perceive that the lodged corn has not sustained so much injury as might 
have been expected: the wheat is partially affected by mildew, and the barley that put forth 
new blades from the old stems is dwinged in the kernel, but the evil is not so extensive a 
we at first imagined, nor will the general sample be much deteriorated. 

The uncertainty of turnip culture has this year been experienced in an eminent degree: 
im some districts they were never known to take more kindly, while in others it has been 
attended with infinite trouble to obtain a plant at all, and which has only been effected 
after a second, and even third sowing—we believe; however, that a late crop is now gene 
rally secured, anidthat very few, if any, have failed entirely. 

The second-crop grasses afford an abundance. of feed, but. the marsh lands and upland 
grazing-grounds have suffered by the late drought. 

Prime beef is much in request, and somewhat scarce ; store-cattle also, and sheep (from 
the increased demand for wool) obtain higher prices. 

We see but little reason to congratulate the sportsman on the dawning of the shooting 
season: the backward state of the harvest will, in many places, circumscribe his beat, and 
hs ao re upon him sufficiently perplexing after a six months’ truce ; but worse than 

» another enemy to the feathered tribe (namely, the grass-mowes), together with an un 
favourable hatching season, have *so shortened the coveys,.that we fear but little energy 


required to complete the work of destruction. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, August 21, 1820. 


IF we were to be guided by the course of exchange, we must state that the com- 
merce of the country continues to rise ; for the exchange is generally much in favour of 
Britain, not om the Continent of Europe only, but throughout our mercantile con- 
nections. And if we should take as our standard the present prices of the precious 
wnetals, it would appear that the importation of those returns for value received, greatly 
exceeds the exportation of them as payments for debts contracted. It is certain, at the 
gme time, that goods have been exported in considerable quantities ; and that, of many 
articles, the stocks in the warehouses of the manufacturers are much reduced. In fact, 

affirms, that several branches of manufacturing labour either have, within these 
few days, given additional wages to their operative hands, or are on the point of so doing. 
This indicates a movement somewhere ; and whether it be, as yet, in the quarter where 
it was expected, or in some other, is of little importance to the workman, to the master- 
manfacturer, or to the public. Possibly, the least likely places have proved the most 
likely; for we learn, that even in India, which not long ago was completely overstocked, 

British articles have at length begun to find favour with the natives: and extensive consign- 
ments are in preparation for some parts of that immense territory. The returns from India 
have certainly increased in importance, in value, and in merit; and the India Company 
hasdetermined to regulate the sales of Inp1Go, by fixing them to quarterly periods: viz. 
upon, Or as near as conveniently may be to the third Tuesday in January, the second 
Tuesday in April, the second Tuesday in July, and the first Tuesday in October, in each 

; to commence in 1821: no intermediate sales to be held. Of this our friends in 

Indiawill take notice ; and the rather as, probably, all trade entrusted to the Company 
will ultimately fall into a somewhat similar arrangement. 

East India productions have lately found a market, generally favourable ; they have 
mostly borne a small premium above the sale prices, but nothing extravagant, or singular, 
has lately come to our knowledge. There has been little doing in Spices, but what has 
been done has afforded a moderate.profit.. SiLKs have experienced a greater demand ; and 
will, itis presumed, justify those who: have speculated on that commodity. Italian silks 
are higher by 1s. or 2s. per lb. than they were ;- which is atttibuted to demand for working 
up, for home consumption ; and, no doubt, the article in general will feel the improve- 
ment, Silk appears to be becoming increasingly favourite with the public. 

Gotron is, at this moment, in rather a stagnant state of demand: extensive sales have 
beemlately made; and unless our information mislead us, extensive sales wiil shortly be 
made also, though we well know that a time must elapse during which to work up the 
quattities‘ taken out of the market. We incline to think that Manchester has lately re- 
ceived orders’ to no small amount; and that real causes of complaint among those who 
have not exalted their expectations above what prudence and past experience would 
warrant will be but few. We understand that prices are raised among the workmen, “and 
thatiexpert hands need not continue idle. 

Cortee has gone off with some spirit, and the price was on the point of heightening ; 
infact it did rise, in some instances 2s. or 3s. per cwt., but it afterwards receded; and it 
"be thought, that, principally, on account of this endeavour to affect the market, it 
lel 10 1s) or 2s. below itsformer state, and toa very heavy and sluggish demand. This 
sot the first time that we have seen an attempt to obtain higher prices, issue in the 
contfary ;-the more considerable dealers having withheld their orders, and becoming proof 
against subsequent offers. - 

SuGar-has been lately-in moderate demand. If is evident, that a price somewhat 
more in favour of the buyer would cause a considerable quantity to change hands: be- 
sidts Which, the deliveries-from the West India warehouses continue extensive; on the 
py ~ Tgemmang nearly, or about, four thousand casks weekly. In the refined ‘market, 

‘been a fair briskness; Hamburgh has taken off much of the lunips that have 
red ; the Mediterranean has had but little influence on the market, the purchases 
‘Mat quarter being inconsiderable. ‘The home trade is limited ; but steady. So far as 
NeCan judge from reports brought from abroad, there has beén, and is, a great demand 
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© Satish sugar, at Hamburgh, especially for refining; and much refined British 
“aS imported there, -because the supply of Hamburet? dbuble-refined was inadequate. 
me ysamne appears to have been the case at St. Petersburgh. But, generally speaking, 
Siness tas-been no-more than steady abroad ; and the prices of imported commodities, 
| \MOOMials especially) far from flattering. ‘The public prints have also announced various 

auktuptcies among the most respectable and long-established houses ; and some think 
Mat Delore things are finally settled, something like a run may take place throughout 
— Cause assigned is speculation, principally to the East, which has failed to a 
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At home, the sudden raising of the prohibition against introducing Foreign Qat, 
has produced some dismay, and more apprehension, on the Corn MARKET: the cen. 
sorious go so far as to say, that not a little trickery has been played off, to effect a rice 
in the price of this article, of one penny above the legal average fixed: the consequence 
will be, a vast importation of foreign grain of this species; which is either already ware. 
housed in England, or is in store in the ports of Holland, ready to be poured into this 
country. The advantage has not been taken at the London market ; but in certain distant 
ports. However, the truth of this we do not warrant: it may be the result of accidental 
coincidence. 

The public entertain somewhat extensive apprehensions for the fate of those vessel, 
which sailed to explore a passage in the Arctic Regions. The vessels arrived from, 
the Greenland Fishery bring no intelligence concerning them: and _ those belonging 
to the Davis’s Straits Fishery, from which tidings have been received, are no better 
informed. This, naturally, will rise to anxiety in parties concerned—we can only ho 
the best. In the mean while the accounts brought are so generally favourable, as to 
the success of the fishing-ships, that oil has given way 20s. to 40s. per ton; and aj] 
the holders are ready and willing to sell. 

The Home trade has certainly slackened lately, from the recent mourning for the 
Duchess of York, from the important trial that now engrosses the public attention 
as well as that of the legislature, and from minor causes operating in different directions, 
While these continue, the internal trade of the country will, unavoidably, be more or 
less affected. We shall be glad to report the termination of these Causes, with the 
ptevalence of that general prosperity which shall afford occupation to the diligent, and 
shall well reward the skill and industry of our countrymen in all their branches, 





Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 25th July, to the 25th August, 1820, inclusive. 
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23 pm. 
2195 18% 23 pm. 
23 pm. 
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185 218 4 |75$ |23 pm. 
18% 23 pm. 
18} 217. 218|}———/23 pm. 
184 23 pm. 
iss 23 pm. 
184 23 pm. 

: 215} 217 23 pm. 
18% —_—_—_—_— 23 pm. 
184 25 pm. 
25 pm. 
18% 25 pm. 
184 25 pm. 
18 23 pm 
18§ 25 pm. 
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18 23 pm. 
03$|18 44 21 pm. 
17% oe ae 21 pm. 
18 215% 20 pm. 
18% 215% 21 pm. 
102$) 184, 215% 216 
103$|18 yy 2154 216 j22 pm. 


#,* All Exchequer Bills dated prior to October, 1818, have been advertised to be paid off. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM JULY 15 TO AUGUST 19, 1820; INCLUSIVE. 
N.B. In Bankruptcies in and near London, the Attorneys are to be understood to reside in London; 
Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expressed. 
The Solicitors’ Names are between parentheses. 


ARMITAGE, J. Birmingham, saw-maker. (Bousfield & 
Co. Bouverie-street 


pmocnpere Etchells, Cheshire, cotton-manufacturer. 
er, 


mp-court 
Parrow, J. Bramall, dealer. (Appleby & Co. Gray’s Inn 
(Collins & Co. 


» R. Standon, Stafford, maitster. 
rd 


H. Bristol, cheese-factor. Dix, Symond’s Inn 
J. Burley Woodhead, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner. 
ew & Co. Henrietta-street 
(Willoughbys, Ser- 


Bradbury, S. Oxford-street, draper. 
jeant’s Inn ; 

Brotherton, J. =. Liverpool, tailors. (Wheeler, Castle- 
street, Holborn 

Browne, J. R. New-road, St. Pancras, statuary. 


t 
' & Co. Basinghall-street (Swee 
Browne, W. H. Bristol, broker. (Price & Co. Lincoln’s Inn 


cin le — banal ener Strand, bookseller. 


Cc , W. Norwich, tanner. (Taylor, Featherstone- 
Coupland, R. W. Bridlington. (Battye, Chancery-lane 


J. T. Judd-street, Brunswick-square, merchant. 
(Madox & Co. Austin- friars. 
c W. Beanacre, Wilts, farmer. (Scudamore, 
e 


Deeg) Wolverhampton, factor. (Price, Lincoln’s Inn 

A. Liverpool, linen-draper. (Willis, Wara- 
W. Battle, toyman. (Cintra? Southwark. 

pen ye rmingham, plater. Clarke, Chancery-lane. 

H. Breutford, carpenter. 

Faulkner. 


i 


’ (Wilmot, Essex-street 
T, Hayes-court, Leicester-square, straw-hat ma- 
nufacturer. (Courteen & Co. Walbrook 
Fisher, M. Tintern, Monmouth, shopkeeper. 
Pump-court, —_ 
Fotheri W. A. D. Plymouth Dock, coal-merchant. 
ison, Temple 
Freeman, T., & Jones, H.H., Worcester, tallow-chandlers. 
ie, Holborn-court 
J, Crown-court, Fleet-st. printer, (Spencer, Bcl- 
signe, e, Borough-road 
. & J., Nottingham, merchants. 
Great Queen-street 
» W. =e Tavern-fields, rope-maker. (Heard, 


Greaves, J. Birmingham, victualler, -(Smith, Basiughall-st. 
E. Spindleston, Northumberland, corn-merchant. 
nsey, Staple Inn 
4. Birmingham, sword-maker. (Sandys, Crane-ct. 
North Shields, master-mariner. (Mitchell, Sun- 
court, Cornhill 
Handley, S. Helderstone, miller. (Willis, Warnford-ct. 
R. & W, Cowran, Lawrence-Pountney-lape, mer- 
Pet gg yn ong 
y incolnshire 
(Stocker, New Boswell-court ‘ 
1 Head- ge, Leadenhall-market. 
¥ens, Little St. Thomas Apostle ‘ 
Heap, W. & J. severe, Yorkshire, clothiers. (Lake, 
R. UW. Bristol, coal-merchant. (Dix, Symond’s 
, C. Over Darwou, Lancashire, whitster. (Clarke, 
W. J. Hull, stationer. (Rosser, Bartlett’s- 


Housman, J. earns, wool-dealer. (Wheeler, Castle- 


, ro 
ue SEE Mettiecten-place, Surrey, merchant. (Rucker, 


(Pearson, 


F 


(Chippen- 


ib - 





timber-merchant. 
(Ste- 


















ler, twine-manafacturer. 






a ae acre 
. 4. Bristol, glass-manufacturer. (Adlington, Bed- 
tn T. Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, shopkeeper. (Edmunds, 
SG. Norwie brandy-merchant. Pees, Seg Inn. 
. pside, wholesale haberdasher. 


‘ . ret, Vi -Tonbridge, ironmonger. (Comerford, Cop- 









(Bell, Bow 


May, E. & J. Bristol, schoolmasters. (Williams, Red 
Lion-square 


Millengen, J. Castle-street, Houndsditch, jeweller. (Isaacs, 


Mansel-street 
Mills, H. Cullompton, Devon, fellmonger. (Brutton, Old 
(Edmunds, 


Broad-street 

Milthorp, J. Pot Ovens, Yorkshire, clothier. 
Exchequer ce 

Moody, C. Hitchin, Herts, maltster. (Stephenson, New 
Ormond-street 

Moses, A. Fleur-de-lis-street, Spitalfields, feather manufac- 
turer. (Hobler, Walbrook 

Moule, B. Stone, smaneees. (Wheeler, Castle-street 

Neale, C. Brimscomb, Gloucestershire, engineer. (Vizard, 


Lincoln’s Inn 
(Platt, New Boswell-court 


Newbold, Leamington Priors. 
Newell, R. Hereford, tailor. (Wright, Hart-street, Blooms- 


bur 

Nutt, R. Deptford Lower-road, fellmonger. (Tadhunter, 

_ New Kent-road _ 
Parish, J. late of Salisbury, linen-draper. (Alexander, 
ew In 

Phillips, T. A. Ardwick, Lancashire, common-brewer. 
(Wright and Cole, Temple 

Poole, F. Cullumpton, Devon, money-scrivener. (Fairbank, 
Staple Inn 

Preston, W. Dove-court, George-street, Mansion-house, 
bristle-merchant. (Collingridge, Coleman- street 

Redhead, T. Ulverstone, mercer. (Baxter, Gray’s Inn 

Reed, J. Dowgate Wharf, Upper Thames-street, merchant. 
(Hindman, Basinghall-street 

Richardson, 8B. Brighton, builder. (Gregson, Angel-court, 
Throgmorton-street 


Ring, S. Bristol, earthenware-dealer. (Adlington, Bed- 


ford-row 
Rockliffe, W. Chatham, baker. (Nelson, Essex-st. Strand 
Rollingston, W. Sutton-upon-Trent, victualler. (Froggatt, 
(Tottie, 


are-court, Temple 
Royal, J. io Pall-mall, fancy paper-manufacturer. 

‘ou 
Rndd, C. Lawflat, Rochdale, woollen-manufacturer. (Chip- 
Ah, iy ent rena 


ae rmondsey-wall, Bermondsey, shipwright. 
(Robins 


(Tilson & Preston 
(Arm- 


ngold 
Samson, T. Lynn, coach-maker. 
Sampson, S. Size-lane, auctioneer. 
Sewell, J. Egremont, Cumberland, innkeeper. 
strong, Staple Inn 


Smith, J. Bristol, stationer. (Heelis, Staple Inn 

Smith, J. late of Liverpool, merchant. ain Palsgrave- 
place, Temple 

Smith, R. A. Sheffield, eeeeee- _ (Battye, Chancery-lane 

Spratly, T. Mill-wall, Poplar, victualler. (Glynes, Burr- 
street, Wapping ( 

Stevens, R. Banstead, Surrey, cordwainer. (Reed, Mark- 


ane 
Swift, J. on (Wileon, Greville-street 


Tayler, J. T. Merton, Surrey, silk-manufacturer. (Ed- 


monds, Skinner-street, Snow-hil ; : 
Taylor, H. Manchester, & E. Taylor, Blackley, calico-prin- 
ters. Ellis, Chancery-lane 


Thornton, D. Kirkeaten, victualler. (Appleby, Gray’s Inn 
Thorp, J. Reddish, Lancashire, calico-printer, ck, 
Church-court, Temple 
Toll, W. St. Germans, miller. 
Toller, E. Godmaachester, corn-merchant. 
Sta le Inn 
Tozes, J “Bristol, woollen-draper. (Clarke, Chancery-lane. 
Wace, R. Castle-street, Falcon-square, merchant. (Dennett, 
King’s seri om A Coleman-street 
s ac 


(Makinson, Temple 
(Cleunel’, 


Walden, & J. ney, butchers. (Earnshaw, Red 
. Crceo-rest, Clpeane - 

Warburton, T. & G. Parsons, Liverpool, sail-makers. | (Ad- 
lington, Bedford-row f 

Watkis, J. J. Salford, dealer. (Courteen, Walbrook 

West, J . Little Newport-street, haberdasher. (Lawledge, 
Gray’s Inn-lane 

Whitmore, F. jun. Walham-green, brewer. (a’Beckett, 
Broad-str. Golden-square ; 

Williams, W. South Shields, clothier. (Meggisons, Hat- 
ton-garden 


Williams, E. Edmonton, grocer. (Gellibrand, Austin 
Wool, W. Holm Farm near Weatherby, cattle-jobber. 











Bailey, J. London-w 
Barnard, W.H. & Co. Sheerenals Aug.10 


are or a (Wigglesworth, Gray’s Inn ; 
mag pee: mn oriet. (Capes, Gray’s Inu Woodcroft J. Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square, linen-draper 
wera. We Be er, fordshire, auctioneer. (Jen- ~- (Sweet, Basinghall-street 
Bi gra Ton Wright, C. Hackney, victualler. (Win Old Bethlem 
: a Wroots, R. Sleaford, draper. é. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Atkins, W. W. Alcester, Aug. 26 Barns, J. Portsea, Aug. 25 
i Presh Sep. van, J. otherwise Beaven, J. Old 
Baile, ” all, Sep. Cavendish-st. Aug. 12 és 


Bellin, J. Oxford-street, Aug. 12 
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Booth, J. Gloucester, Aug. 9 
Booth, J. Oxford-st. Aug. 12 
Bowdler, W. Madeley, Sep. 4 
Boyes, J. jun. Warnsford, Sep. 19 
Boyes, G. F. Anlaby, i 19 
Bradshaw, J. Tower-hill, Aug. i2 


Bragg, J. We » Aug. 

Browne, J. & J. Gregson, Piiaticc<i. 
Grosvenor-square, Sep. 9 

Brush, J. A. Liverpool, Aug. 8 

Buckley, J. Mossley, Sep. 29 

Channer, G. Sutton, Sep. 11 

Chapman, W. Live l,Aug.23 

Clitte, ¢ George Inn, Commercial- 


uly x 
Collens, J. & F., Nicholas-lane, Aug.i9 
Collens, R. Maidstone, an. 6 
Cope, J. L. Kingston-upon-Hull, Aug. 


5, 12 
Corney, J. & R. East India Chambers, 


Aug. 22 

Cox, T. Chichester, Sep. 4 

Creasy, T. Chelmsford, Sep. 16 

Crosse, A. Ellesmere, Aug. 30 ¥ 

Cumbers, F. Boar’s Flead-court, King- 
st. Westminster, Aug. 19 

Curlewis, S. L. King-st. Coyent-garden, 
Aug. 5, 12 

Davis, W. ee Aug. 1 

Davis, E. & W. Phillips, Church-street, 
Lambeth, Aug. - 

Dawes, y A Yo » Aug. 19 

Dawe, J. Plymouth Dock, Sept. 15 

Deakin, F. & J. Houghton, Deritend, 
Warwickshire, Aug. 16 

Dobson, T. Kendal, Sep. 9 

—s B. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Au- 

st 

Diveluz P. E. Size-lane, Aug. 26 

Dyball b. Fetter-lane, Sep. 2 

Edwards, W. Langford, Somerset, Aug. 
14, Sept. 2 

Elmer, G. Mistley, Essex, July 29 

Ftterbank, G. Dorking, Aug. 19 

Farmer, W. Walsall, Bt 7 

Felton, R. Lawrence Pountney-lane, 
Sept. 11 

Fielder, R. Tenterden, Sept. 11 

Fiach, R. Cooper’s-row, Sep. 11 

Fletcher, W. Wolverhampton, Sept. 17 

Ford, E. Lime-street, Aug. 19 

Forder, W. Posingstete, ug.2%6 

Forster, J. H. & C. Dobson, Norwich, 


Aug. 29 
Fox & Smith, Plymouth, Aug. 12 
Freame, T. Worcester a 4 3 
German, R. Plymouth Doc » Sept. 12 


Gill, T. Chester, Sep. 12 

Goddard, S. Cornhill, Aug. 12 

Goodhall, G. Heckmondwike, York- 
shire, Aug. 10 


Dividends. 


Gray, M. & J. Bridport, Aug. 

Green, W. Albion. place, “Kibgsland- 
road, ft, 8 . 

Gregson, T. Ormskirk, Sept. 8 

Guardner, J. Mapleborough-green, 
Studley, €- 7 

Haffaer, M. Cannon-street, Sept. 9 

Halls, T. Sandwich, Aug. 28 

Hampshire, J. Kerbarton, Ang. 19 

Harding & Co. Tamworth, Aug. 14 

Hart, J. Lewisham, Aug. 12, Sept. 16 

Hayten, J. B. Kingston-upon-Hull, 

pt. 2 

Hendy, A. Gower-street, Aug. 29 

Hime, M. & W. Kewley, Blanchester, 
Sept. 15 

Hollands, J. Romney Terrace, Horse- 
ferry-road, Aug. 1 

Holroyd, R. Halifax, Aug. 24 

Hudson, H. & G. Liverpool, Aug. 10 
imphries, J. Birmingham, Aug. 18 

ar R. & Sharp, J. Lombard-street, 

ug. 22 

Hunt, H. J. Exning, Suffolk, Aug. 28 

Jackson, C. Upper Thames-st. Aug. 5 

Jackson, R. Otley, Yorkshire, Aug. 17 

Jacobs, M. Charies-st. Soho-sq. Aug. 26 

Jarman, W. jun. Knightsbridge, Aug. 12 

Johnson, R. jun. Ripon, Aug. 23 

Johnson, J. Sheffield, Sept. 1 

Kemp, J. Cowlinge, Sept. 8 

King, F. Richard-street, Commercial- 
road, Aug. 26 

Kirkman, f. City-road, Aug. 5 

Lambden, H. & Collins, W. Two Mile- 
hill, Gloucestershire, Aug. 16 

Lan don, R. S. Yeovil, Sept. 7 

Lee & Co. Bread-st. Aug. 22 

Leigh, P. Wincham, Sept. 14 

Linfoot, M. Leeds, Sep. 2 

M‘Kay, R. Knutsford, Cheshire, Aug.9, 


Se t. 

Maddock, E. Liverpool, Sep. 11 

Marshall, J. Manchester, Aug. 7 

Marlin, J. Mitcham, Aug. 12 

Matthews, T. Bishop Wearmouth, 
Sep. 13 

Meacock, H. Liverpool, Aag. 5 

Mitchell, W. Plaistow, Sept. 9 

Morgan, P. & A. Strother, Crescent, 
Minories, Aug. 26 

Munkhouse, E. 8.G. & M. A. Gorman, 
London, Aug. 26 

Noon, T. Shepton Beauchamp, sail- 
cloth-manu facturer, Sept. 7 

Nott, T. Baistol, Aug. 7 

Oastler, Horsforth, Yorkshire, 


ug. 16 
Ollerenshaw, S. Ashton-under- Line, 
Aug. 21 
Owen, J. Cheapside, Sept. 2 





[Sept. 1, 


Panton, 8. Stringbourne, Sep. i2 
Parker, W. Bridgwater, Sept. 8 
Parkin, W. Nafferton, Yorkshire, 


Aug. 28 
Parkes, B. Halliford, Aug. o9 
Prebble, J. jan. St. Mary Bow, Middle. 
sex Au 


-19 
aife, W: Arundel, Aug. 30 
ains, J Wapping-wall, Aug. 26 
Richards, D. Jewin-street, Aug. 15, 6 
Richards, H. Beaconsfield, Aug. 19 : 
Roautree, W. Princes-street, Westmin. 
ster, Aug. 
Robinson, W. & T. Chelsea, Aug, 06 
Rothwell, J. Arnold, Sept.11 ~ 
Saunderson, J. Sutton, & T. Masters 
Potton, Sept. 14 ’ 
Scholey, R. Paternoster-row, Ang. 26 
Shore, E. Chardstock, Aug. 30 
Simpson, G. Copthall-court, July a9 
Smith, B. & N. Redhead, Penrith,Aug. 9; 
Smith, T. R. Oxford, Aug. 26 , 
Smithies, J. Leeds, Aug. 25 
Southey, W. Kennington-lane, Ang. i; 
Swainson, J. Manor-row, East Smith. 
field, Aug. 26 
Standish, L. H. Bishopsgate Without, 
Sept. 9 
Stanway, J. Leominster, Aug. 26 
Stubs, T. & W. Lenox, Liverpool, 
Sep. 15 
Stubs, T. Liverpool, Sep. 15 
Tate, M. Chalford, Gloucestershire, 
August 12 
Thompson, T. sen. E. Thompson, and 
a ompeton, jun. Nether Compton, 
t.7 
Trenham, R. Nawton, Yorkshire, Sep.9 
Trokes, M. Liverpool, J. F. Leitch, 
London, and R. Graham, Manches- 
ter, Virginia, America, Aug. 21 
Trokes, M. Liverpool, and J. F. Leitch, 


London, Sep. 20 
J. and E. H. Bristol, Aug. 17, 


Tuckett, 
Oct. 17 
Waddington, H. Bridge-st. Aug. 12 
ae J. Birmingham, Aug. 2% 
Walker, W. Norwich, Aug. 17 
Watts, Ww. Gosport, Sept. 8 
Weston, J. Liverpool, Sept. 16 
White, G. Great Driffiele , Sept. 6 
Whitehead, G. jun. and G. Clarke, Ba 
singhali-street, Aug. 19 
Wilkins, 8. High Wycomh, Aug. 26 
Wilkinson, J. Appledore, Aug. i9 
Wood, J. Walsai], Sept. 7 
Woodroff. J. Gun-street, Aug. 12 
Yate, J. Worcester, August 18 
Younge, E. Watton, Sept. 7 


INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 
With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Persons. 


CATHOLIC CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS AT SOMERS TOWN. 


(The following Account ‘not having appeared in print, we are happy in being the first to 
give publicity to such benevolent proceedings, and to declare our admiration and respect 
for the excellent lady who devotes her fortune and time to the present and future happi- 
ness of nearly three hundred destitute children.] 


On Monday, the roth of June, the annual 
dinner of these excellent schools took place 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern in Great Queen- 
street. Lord Clifford, in the unavoidable, 
but temporary absence of the Duke of Sus- 
Among the other dis- 

tinguished persons present, were, the Earl of 
_Dhrewsbury, Lord Arundell, Sir Geo. Jer- 
ningham, Sir Thos. Clifford, and Sir R. 
Acton, baronets, and the Hon. Ch. Clifford. 
The Duke of Norfolk sent a liberal dona- 
tion, but was not present. The cloth being 
removed, ‘* Non nobis” was admirably 
sung. The health of the King was proposed 
by Lord Glifford, and drunk with the warmest 
fervour and loyalty. His Lordship next 
gave “The Royal Family.”—Loyal, national, 
and martial airs, were at intervals 
by one of the bands of the Guards. 


sex, took the chair. 


About half-past seven the Duke of Sussex 
arrived. Nothing could exceed the enthu- 
siasm with which his presence was hailed. 
He assured his friends that he felt most sen- 
sibly the cordial, warm, and affectionate 
manner in which he was again received and 
welcomed in that most benevolent assem- 
blage ; and that it was a solace and pleasure 
to his feelings to hasten from painful duties 
elsewhere to join the company. His Royal 
Highness then proposed 
rity to these Institutions,” of which he spoke 
in the warmest manner. Of Miss Trelawny, 
the lady who devotes her whole mind and 
means to the education of those indigent 
children, His Royal Highness spoke ™ 
emphatic terms, observing, that the 02)¢cS 
of her benevolent solicitude were truly bies+ 
ed by such naternal care. 


the toast, ‘ Prospe- 








Charles Butler, Esq. at the moment when 
dhe 300 children had just walked in proces- 
sion round the room, delivered a pathetic 
and eloquent speech, describing the admi- 
rable nature of the mode of their education, 
their industry, piety, comforts, and happi- 

: the pathos of his speech moved every 
heart in behalf of the institutions. A collec- 
tion was made verging upon £500, 50l. of 
which was collected in the gallery, which 
was graced by a splendid assemblage of 

es. 
= Duke of Sussex desired that some of 
the youngest of the infant children should 
be placed before him upon the table ; while 
he took them with gentleness worthy of a 
father, and spoke to them in the kindest 
words, suited to their capacities, and to the 
occasion. The Royal Duke then placed the 
medals and chains round the necks of the 
successful young candidates, male and fe- 
male, who were adjudged competent to ob- 
tain this mark of royal approbation. In per- 
forming this gratifying office, which his 
Highness did with animated pleasure, 
he expressed to the boys and girls, thus dis- 
tinguished, sentiments of encouragement 
mingled with much admirable advice. His 
Royal Highness, in the course of the even- 
ing, adverted to the virtues meriting the 
monument to be erected to his late illustri- 
ous Brother ; and proposed, in the most af- 
fecting manner, the memory of his late 
royal Brother, the Duke of Kent, that perfect 
exemplar of both public and private bene- 
ficence. 

The memory of the late illustrious Mr. 
Grattan was drunk in respectful silence. 
Mr. Howley rose to add his tribute of re- 
spect and veneratign—‘‘ If ever there was a 
man,” he observed, *‘ entitled to the love 
and admiration of posterity, it was Mr. Grat- 
tan” In speaking of the services which 
he had rendered his country, Mr. Howley 
Ps, ‘Bot ~ Grattan who had first shewn 

t icould not prosper by the op- 
pression of Ireland, and ek the Shad rf 
one part of the empire was the interest of the 
e. Although notapproving of the Union, 
‘after that event, considering that his 
belonged to the whole state, had ac- 





ue latest moment of his life he had devoted 
8 splendid talents to the advocating of 
aaxims of the purest patriotism: and al- 
mough he had not lived to witness the en- 
‘mancipation of his country (which had 
~, ween the darling object of his heart), he 
M teft it as a legacy consecrated by the 
2-8 Of a dying man; and he did not 
= a but that the heroism of his death 
= procure for Ireland, what his exer- 
» Whilst living, had not been able to 
o: *4€ had seen Mr. Grattan a few 
Be hope = he quitted, for the last time, his 
tand; and, with many other of his 

~, 4 cing the weak state of health to 
© was reduced, had intreated him to 












1a seat in the British Senate, where to — 
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postpone his voyage to England. Mr. Grat- 
tan, however, declared, that throughout the 
whole course of his life, he had devoted him- 
self to his country, and that she should have 
his services to his latest breath. He (Mr. 
Howley) had seen him embark, he had fol- 
lowed him to London, he had followed him 
to the grave. He must say, that, as an 
Irishman, he could not but feel somewhat 
jealous, that another land than that which 
had given him birth, should contain the 
sacred deposit of his ashes ; but when he saw 
him followed to the grave by men of all 
ranks, religion, parties, and laid amidst the 
dust of so many and so great heroes, he 
would acknowledge that he felt almost re- 
conciled to it. Mr. Howley then proceeded 
to say a few words on the nature of the 
Charity, which they had assembled to sup- 
port. He begged pardon of His Royal 
Highness for remarking on the zeal which 
he constantly displayed in the cause of cha- 
rity, and more particularly the philanthropy 
and talent which he evinced on the present 
occasion. After paying many compliments 
to Miss Trelawny, a lady who had despised 
ail the allurements of rank and fortune, and 
had quitted all the pleasures of the most po- 
lished society, to devote her time, property, 
and abilities, to the support and education 
of poor children; he declared that he was 
sure he should not be doing justice to his 
own feelings, and the feelings of the whole 
company, if he neglected to propose her 
health. 

Major Trelawny returned thanks for the 
honour which they had just done his sister : 
he begged to assure his Royal Highness and 
the rest of the company, that it was an ho- 
nour which his sister had not at all a tici- 
pated, for there were several other ladies 
who shared with her in the care of the chil- 
dren; and she could consider herself by no 
means entitled to receive exclusively an ho- 
nour which, in justice, should have been 
shared by several other ladies. 

The Duke of Sussex, in proposing the 
health of the Stewards, complimented Mr. 
Howley on the eloquence which he had just 
displayed, and said that he (Mr. Howley) 
strongly reminded him of his poor departed 
friend, Mr. Grattan. He said that this Cha- 
rity was one whose interest would always 
be dear to him.—The Hon. Mr. Clifford, on 
the part of his brother stewards and himself, 
returned thanks ; and the company departed 
at a late hour, eminently gratified by what 
they had seen and heard. 





The Regent’s Canal.—On the ist of Au- 
gust, being the day appointed for the formal 
opening of the new branch of the Regent’s 
Canal, the Managing Committee, with Col. 
Drinkwater, the chairman, Mr. Morgan, 
the head engineer, Mr. Nash, the head sur- 
veyor, Mr. John Cleverley, and the other 
under surveyors, together with the principal 
proprietors, and a number of other persons of 
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rank and respectability connected with the 
undertaking, assembled near Maiden-lane, 
at about eleven o’clock, and took water at 
that part of the Canal which is contiguous. 
The Committee embarked on board one of 
the City state barges, which had been bor- 
rowed for the occasion, and they were ac- 
companied by several other barges, having 
on board bands of music, and decorated 
with flags and streamers in profusion. The 
day being favourable, the crowds assembled 
to witness the ceremony were immense, par- 
ticularly at the grand basin in the City-road. 
The procession went under the great tunnel 
through Islington, where the bands of music 
played several national airs, and the effect 
produced by the reverberation of the sound 
was grand beyond description. The party 
then proceeded to the grand basin in the 
City-road, where a salute was fired, and they 
were hailed with the loudest acclamations 
from the numerous crowds stationed on the 
shore. After having gone round the basin, 
the party proceeded down the Canal to Lime- 
house, where they stopped, and partook of a 
magnificent dinner. Soon after the opening 
procession had gone through the locks, there 
was a great competition amongst several of 
the Paddington barges for the honour of 
being the first to land produce on the wharf 
at the grand basin. A desperate struggle 
ensued between two of them, and after a 
well-contested race, the honour was won by 
a barge, the name of which, we believe, was 
The William, from which was landed the 
first produce and a cask of ale, which was 
immediately drunk upon the spot by the na- 
vigators with loud huzzas, to the prosperity 
of the undertaking. Numerous barges, loaded 
with respectable passengers, principally con- 
sisting of well-dressed females, followed, 
accompanied by music, &c.—This Canal 
unites all the principal canals in the king- 
dom with the River Thames. From its 
commencement to the termination at Lime- 
house, it extends nearly 9 miles, and with- 
in that space are cOmprised 12 locks and 
37 bridges. The work was projected by J. 
Nash, esq., the royal architect, under whose 
superintendence it has been completed. The 
tunnel under Islington-hill is about three 
quarters of a mile in length, and passes be- 
neath the bed of the New River. 

The Daughter of the late Duke of Cum- 
berland.—On the 14th of July, Mr. P. 
Moore presented to the House of Commons 
a petition from Olive Wilmot Serres, which 
stated that she was the legitimate daughter 
of the late Duke of Cnmberland, whose 
marriage with her mother-had been solem- 
nized in the year 1767, and that she became 
the offspring of that marriage in the year 
1772. e marriage was kept secret, and 
the Duke afterwards married in—a 
double 
conceived herself to be entitled to certain 
property. She had in her possession a docu- 
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ment with the late King’s sign manual, a, 
knowledging herto be his brother’schild. and 
she prayed the House to institute an inqui 
into her claims.—The petition was broy 2 
up, read, and ordered to lie upon the table 

Extra-Post—By the new experiment 
which is to be made of conveying letters jy 
an extra post, at the rate of 11 miles per 
hour, including change of horses, a whole 
day will be gained to all cities and towns at 
and above 200 miles from London. Double 
postage only is to be charged for this extra. 
ordinary speed. It may be questioned, how. 
ever, whether this rapid conveyance yw] 
have any other advantage than that of giving 
partial information to the more opulent part 
of the community, and by which, specula- 
tion may be more easily assisted. The quick 
circulation of commercial letters and of pub- 
lic news is certainly a national object ; but 
that circulation ought to be general, not 
partial ; and we trust the consequences of the 
new scheme, together with its expense, will 
be seriously considered before it is adopted. 

Mr. Owen’s Plan.—Mr. Mudie has com- 
menced at Mitchell’s Assembly Room, Ports- 
mouth-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, his Series 
of Explanatory Dissertations on the Plans of 
Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, for bettering 
the state of the labouring classes, and for 
ameliorating the condition of society at 
large. He proposes to examine, in a course 
of four lectures, the probable results of that 
gentleman’s plan, if carried into effect, and 
to answer such objections as have been 
hjtherto urged against it. The first lecture 
was in the nature of an introductory exposi- 
tion of the causes of the existing distress in 
this country, which the lecturer traced to 
circumstances interwoveg in the frame of 
all political societies hitherto in existence, 
and not resulting from forms or mal-admi- 
nistration of the powers of their govern- 
ments. He familiarized the developement 
of Mr. Owen’s ideas by a ground plan of one 
of that gentleman’s villages of co-operation 
and unity, calculated to contain a population 
of 1500 persons. 

Insolwent Act.—By the new Insolvent 
Act, none but certificated attorneys, to be 
appointed by the court, are to act for the in- 
solvents; and it appears that the forms of 
petition, schedule, &c. will have to undergo 
considerable alterations from what they for- 
merly were. 

Watering the Streets —The mode of water- 
ing the streets now adopted in the parish of 
St. James’s, is at once so economical and in 
other respects worthy of imitation, that too 
much publicity cannot be given to the 
means by which it iseffected. ‘The measure 
originated with one of the Overseers of that 
parish, in consequence of the excessive rent 
demanded by the water companies for 2 SUP 
ply of water for the purpose. This public- 
spirited individual purchased, at his Owe 
expense, a truck, or water-cart, capable 0 

















containing about one hundred gallons, and 
which can be very well managed by two 
who take the supply of water from 
umps. He tried the experiment 
frst in the street where he resides (Marl- 
street); and taking two paupers 

from the work-house fit for the purpose, he 
directed them to water the streets twice a 
He then sent circular letters to the in- 
itants of the street, requesting that such 
as approved of the plan would subscribe six- 
a week for the payment of the men, to 


men, 


ish p 
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be continued during the watering season. 


this means each of the men receives 
about 14s. per week, the parish is relieved 
from maintaining two of its paupers, the 
street is watered twice a day instead of once, 


and at considerably less expense. 
Tom Paine’s Bones.—lIt will be recollected 


that the notorious Cobbett brought over 
with him from America the bones of this 
blasphemer, with the sordid intention of 
rising money from a public exhibition 
thereof. From this vile purpose he was, 
however, deterred, by the disgust and ab- 
horrence which the atrocious act excited in 


every breast. As Cobbett has been made a 


bankrupt, these precious relics will, it is 


rumoured, be claimed at Guildhall by a 


niece of Tom Paine’s, who speaks in the 


bitterest terms of “the purloiner of her 


uncle’s dear rémains.” It is also said that 
Benbow the cobbler, who assisted Cobbett 
in grubbing up the bones, puts in a claim 
for a moiety, as it was agreed, he declares, 
that Cobbett and himself. were ‘to go 
snacks.” It is, therefore, not impossible 
that the bones of the author of ‘‘ The Age 
of Reason” may at last be brought to the 


hammer. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c, 


Dr. Pelham, Bishop of Exeter, has been 
to the see of Lincoln, vacant by 


the translation of Dr. Tomline to that of 


Winchester. 
The Rey. Dr. Robert James Carr to be 
Dean of Hereford, on the death of Dr. 


Gretton. 





Ys dot Dr. Wordsworth, Master of 
T » Cambridge. 

hamberlain has appointed the — 
Bankes, Chaplain in Ordinary 


The Lord 
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the room of the Rev. 


D.D., deceased. 

ing has been pleased to appoint 
ing, Esq., to be his Majesty's 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
miaty to the United States of America. 


Percy Clinton Sydney, 
.C.B. (late his Majesty’s 
yand Minister Pleni 


at ry at the Court of Stockholm), to be 
desty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and 


at the Sublime Ottoman 


nt  setrick Hamilton, Esq., to be Secre- 


| Porte. —Ri 





‘ajesty’s Embassy at the Sublime 


ght Hon. William Vesey 





Fitzgerald to be his Majesty’s Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Stockholm. 

The honour of Knighthood has been 
conferred on Colonel Archibald Christie, 
Commandant-general of Army Hospitals, 
Colonel of the 1st Royal Veteran Battali- 
on, and Knight of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order. 

The King has been pleased to nominate 
and appoint General Sir Charles Asgill, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Guelphic 
Order. 

Admiral Sir Charles Rowley is appointed 
Commander-in-Chief on the Jamaica sta- 
tion, in the room of Admiral Sir Home 
Popham, whose period of command is nearly 
expired. 

Captain Colby, of the Royal Engineers, 
has been appointed by the Master-general of 
the Ordnance, the Duke of Wellington, to 
succeed the late General Mudge, in the 
direction of the Trigonometrical Survey of 
Great Britain. 
































NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Borough “of Old Sarum—Josias Du Pré 
Alexander, of Freemantle Park, in the 
county of Southampton, Esq. 

Borough of Grantham—Sir Mountague | 
Cholmeley, Bart. 


Births.}| At Brompton, the lady of C, 
Basden, esq. of a son, still-born—In Lower 
Brook-street, the lady of Dr. Warren, of a 
daughter—In North Audley-street, Vis- 
countess Ebrington, of a son—In Portman- 
square, Mrs, Golburne, of a daughter—The 
lady of Richard Humber, esq. Alfred-place, 
Bedford-square, of a daughter—In Dart- 
mouth-street, the lady of Lancelot Holland, 
esq. of a daughter—In Queen-street, May-- 
fair, of a son, the lady of Kay Brook, esq. 
commander of the Hon. Company’s ship 
Marchioness of Ely—In Lower Brook-street, 
the lady of Lieut.-col. Millman, of a daugh- 
ter—At Upper Clapton, the lady of L. C. 
Miles, esq. of a son—In Park-street, Gros- 
venor-square, the lady of Col. Mayne, of a 
daughter—In Bentinck-street, Manchester- 
square, the lady of J. F. Norris, esq. of a 
son—At Hammersmith, the lady of D. Nes- 
bitt, esq--of a son—In Cavendish-square, 
the lady of Wm. Phillips, esq. of a daughter 
—In Bruton-street, the Lady Mary Stanley, 
of a still-born son—In Finsbury-square, the 
lady of J. Tomlinson, esq. of a son—At 
Islington, near the church, Mrs. Wood, of a 
son, her tenth child, eight of whom are 
living—In Lower Brook-street, the lady of 
Dr. Warren, of a daughter. 

Married.] AtSt. George’s church, Dub- 
lin, Robert Bourke, esq. of Hayes, son of 
the Lord Bishop of Waterford, to Ann Char- 
lotte, daughter of the Hon. J. Jocelyn— 
At Hammersmith, the Rev. T. R. Browne, . 
of Buntingford, Herts, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. John Salter, of 87 
Hammersmith—At St. George’s, Hanover- 
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square, William Bowles, esq. a captain in 
the royal navy, to the Hon. Frances Temple, 


eldest daughter of the late Viscount Palmer- © 


ston, and sister to the present—At St.. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, Sir John Miles Win- 
nington, to Miss Henrietta Antonia, second 
daughter of the late Bedingfield Pogson, esq. 
and great niece of the present Earl of Glen- 
cairne—Capt. Chalmer, of the royal artil- 
lery, to Caroline Anne, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Keen Stables, esq. of Abingdon-street, 
Westminster—By special licence, the Hon. 
Arthur Chichester, eldest son of the late 
Lord Spencer Chichester, to Lady Augusta 
Pagett, daughter of the Marquis of Anglesea 
—G. Evans, esq. to Susanna, only daughter 
of John Allen, esq. Queenhithe—At Willes- 
den, R. Finch, esq. of the royal mint, to 
Miss Franklyn, eldest daughter of R. Frank- 
lyn, esq. of the royal mint—Captain Robert 
Melville Grindlay, of the H, E. 1. C. mili- 
tary establishment, to Maria Susanna, eldest 
daughter of John Wm. Commerell, esq. of 
Lower Berkeley-street-—-At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, Charles Brooke Hunt, esq. 
of Norfolk-street, Park-lane, to. Margaret, 
daughter of the late Ed. Knowles, esq. 
—John Haggard, LL. D. of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and fellow of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, to Caroline, youngest daughter of 
the late Mark Hodgson, of Bromley, Middle- 
sex—-At St. Mary-le-Bone church, C. Hud- 
son, esq. to Lucy Ann, only daughter of 
the late General Bourdrier—At © Mary-le- 
Bone church, George Jenkins, of Wey- 
mouth-street, Portman-place, esq. to Mary, 
third daughter of N. Gow, esq.—At St. 
Mary-le-Strand, G. Parsons, esq. surgeon 
R.N. to Mery Polhill, daughter of the late 
D. Polhill, esq. builder, royal dock-yard, 
Chatham—Mr. Charles Pugh, of Great 
Dover-street, to Miss Austin, of Highgate— 
Mr. Seddon, of Aldersgate-street, to Frances 
Nelson, eldestd ter of Mr. C. M.Thomas, 
of Martin’s-lane, -street—At St. Pan- 
cras church, Charles esq. of Maida 
Hill, to Catherine, daughter of F. Dollman, 
esq. of Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square—Mr. James Wilson, haberdasher, of 
the Strand, to Miss Grace Silver, of Mar- 
gate—At St. John’s, Hackney, Mr. John 
Westlake, to Catherive Jane, daughter of 
the late C. Metter—At ../ary-le-bone church, 
George . Wallis; esq. Hampstead-road, . to 
Harriet, second daughter of the late James 
Robson, of Conduitestreet. © .. | 
Died.} In Sackville-street, Emma Blag- 
den, eldest daughter of Kichard den, 
esq.~-Mrs. Bertram,. widow, New d- 
street, 56—John Barnes, ¢sq. at his house, 
in Lincoln's Inn-fields, in his 89th year— 
At Ramsgate, in consequence of being 
thrown from his chaise, John Child, ‘esq. of 
we Rate, second son of Wm. Child, esq. 
Clapham Common, 39—At his house in 
Bouverie-street, of apoplexy, James Dobie, 
esq. solicitor, 79—At Chelsea, Mrs. Evatt, 
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late of _Marsham-street—Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Green, of Clerkenwell—Richard Hea. 
they, esq. of Mincing-lane, 80—At Ham. 
mersmith, the widow of the late R. Hil], ¢ 

—Mr. Joseph Metcalfe, East Smith field, 69. 
At Hadley, the wife of John Newberry, es 

late. lieut.-col. of the Sussex militia—, 
Chelsea, the Rev. Thomas Pierson, D. D. +, 
—Mr. John Rutter, of Mount-street, Gres. 
venor-square, 79—-Mr. Robert Sorrell, aged 
28, only son of Mr. Thomas Sorrell, Bar. 
tholomew Close—At Enfield, Mrs. Thomas 
wife of the Rey.’'T. Thomas—At his house 
in the Tower, John Urquhart, esq. of the 
ordnance. office—At Littleton, Middlesex 
Mrs. Wood, wife of Thomas Wood, esq.— 
At Marseilles,»H. Witherby, third son of 
Mr. Witherby, Birchin-lane—At Islington 
dged 53, Mrs. Witherby, widow of the late 
G. H. Witherby, of Birchin-lane—At pis 
ey at Chelsea, 67, John Wilson, esq. 

.N, 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCuHess 
OF YORK, 


This amiable Princess departed this life 
on Sunday the 6th August, a few minutes 
after nine o’clock. In ancther part of our 
Miscellany will be found some particulars 
of her decease (see p. 343). She was the 
eldest daughter of the late King of Prussia, 
by his first consort, Elizabeth Ulrica Chris. 
tiana, Princess of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel. 
She was born May 7, 1767, and was married 
to his Royal Highness Sept. 29, 1791. Her 
Royal Highness was a most excellent and 
exemplary character. Her charities were 
numerous, though not ostentatious; and 
the poor of the neighbourliood, as well 
as many other objects ef her_ benevolence, 
will have ample reason to lament her loss. 
Her Royal Highness did not mix much in 
general society, but in the sclect circle in 
which she did move, she was most sincerely 
esteemed.’ Among her numerous beneficent 
acts, not a servant of her household was 
married but a home was provided for the 
couple by the Princess; and the estate and 
its neighbourhood abounded with cottases 
so tenanted, Her Royal Highness also 
founded two Benefit Societies for male 
adults: the one in Weybridge, and the other 
at Walton-upon-Thames; and not only did 
she endow them liberally at the outset, but 
she unceasingly watched over their progress, 
and fostered their interests by her care. Be 
sides this, shie had a long list of infirm pen- 
sioners, both male and female, in London, 
who were regularly paid out of her Royal 
Highness’s funds, some five pounds, some 
ten, and some twenty pounds 4-year. The 
lists of public charities likewise bear ae 
mony to the zeal of her humanity, a 
afford ample proofs of the interest which s 
took in thing calculated to promot 
the happiness, or to alleviate the suffering 
of her fellow-creatures. 











Her Royal Highness in stature was some- 
what below the common height, and her 
a ooes was formed in proportionate delicacy 

Her countenance was pleas- 

hy and eee cone resplendent with the real 
ce of hermind. Her complexion 

qas fait, atid the general contour of her face 
got unlike the other branches of the Royal 
family. Het accomplishments were those 
ee siatty adorn the fair sex; and al- 
— not attached to the fine arts as a stu- 
she was. remarkable for the excellence 
judgment, and the general correctness 








yHE MARQUESS OF ORMONDE. 


“Died on the loth August, at his seat, 
Uleombe Place, Kent, in the 51st year of 
hisage, the most Hon. Walter, Marquessand 
Barlof Ormonde in Ireland, and Baron 
Butler: in England, K.P. and Governor of 
| ty of Kilkenny. ‘He is succeeded 
next brother, James, now Earl of 
and Ossory. ‘This distinguished 


ybl was the head and representative 
t the second, if not.the first, noble 






illustrious family i in Ireland..; He was 
-Earl of that partof the United 

3 and the Marquisate, of:Ormonde 

, as well as the Dukedom thereof, 
long held by his Lordships ari¢estors) 
yas & few years since revived in his favour. 


wa, name was.o y. Fitzwalter, 
schanged for the fica eof Butler, 
cé of.a grant a ben II. to 













Fitzwalter,' of the Saf Chief 
tof England. This gragt was after- 
rds » particularly in 1372, by Ed- 
vard II1., who “confirmed the duty granted 
: imported into Ireland to James Le 
Bote, Earl of Ormonde, and his-heirs. It 
eecety been vested in°this family 
fing an interval of nearly sevén hundred 
feats, with an éxception of time between the 
— in. 6f Charles I. and the restoratien 
t Char ss Tl. Th consequence of a patent 
i the prisage of wines in Ireland, the But- 
pacenectmnes levied the duty ‘by means 
lléctor, and sometimes permitted 
e farmed by Government, at the rate 
40001, per annum. In the Spring.-of 
» Mr. . ston, a merchant of Dublin, 
a aim, 
bught, a verdict was found. for the 
i, by which: it ‘was ‘éstimated. ‘the 
fe a be increased from 12 
‘annum. ‘Not long afrer'this 
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dercourt house, Derby; who died not long 
since, leaving no issue by his Lordship. 


DR. JOHN TRUSLER. 


Lately, at the Villa house, Bathwick, died, 
aged 85, John Trusler, LL.D. "This singular 
character was born in ‘London in 1785. He 
had no academical education, but was bred 
to physic in a very humble line, though 
afterwards ‘he contrived to obtain orders, 
and for some time “ ted as a curate in 
and about London. In 1771 he started a 
project peculiar to himself, that of abridging 
the sermons of eminent divines, and print- 
ing them in the form of manuscripts, so as 
not only to save clergymen: the trouble of 
composing their discourses, but even of tran- 
scribing them. Dr. Trusler next established 
a printing and bookselling business, upon an 
extensive and ‘very lucrative scale, the profits 
of which enabled him to.retire with a com- 


petence. He resided perce ves at Bath, 


and latterly at his estate on Englefield Green 
in Middlesex, This wholes é dealer in 
compilations manufactured the following 
works, several of which have the merit of 
utility: — Hogarth moralized, $vo. 1766. 
Chronology, or a Concise View of History, 
12mo0. 1769. Principles of Politeness, ex- 
tracted from Chesterfield’s Letters, 12mo. 
1775. Accdurit of the ‘Islands latély dis- 
covered in the South Sea, with an Account 
of the Country of Kainschatka, 8vo. 17773 
being an Abridgment of ‘Cook’s Voyages. 
Practical Humanty, or the Art of Farming, 
8vo. 1780. The Sublime. Reader, or the 
Morning and Evening Servicesof the Churc 

pointed as they should be read, 12mq@,,1762. 
View of the Common and Statute w of 
England. An Abridgment of Blackstone's 
Commentaries, 4to. 1784. Compendium of 
Useful. Knowledge, 12mo0. 1784. A Dic- 
tionary. of Rhymes, 8vo. 1764. Modern 
Times, :or ‘the Adventures of Gabriel Out- 
cast, 8 vols,.12mo. 1785. The London Ad- 
viser and Guide, svo. 1786. The ‘Country 
Lawyer, 12mo. 1786. ‘The Honours of the 


Fable, or Rules for Behaviour during Meals; 


with the Art of Carving, 12fno. 1788. Fight 


-Years’ Almanack, on a sheét, 1788. Sum- 


View. of “the: mstitutioial Laws of 
England, oN 1788., Onthe Importance of 
fe, a Sermon, $v0. 17.93. 

Life and "harcensieres of William Ramble, 
Esq. geo EBs ae ‘The Art of Gar- 


de way Property, 
ayo -1798 Fe Reiobeed Rare tee 

, M A third volume ‘Chron 

hie De 1805. ‘Meo ois te Lite, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 
eR 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Married.) At Houghton Regis, J. W. Donne, 
esq. of London, to Miss Hasselhurst, of the former 
place. 

Died.) At his seat at Milton-Bryan, on Mon- 
day the 2lst August, Sir Hugh Inglis, bart. 78. He 
has left awidow; and, by a former wife, a son, now 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, bart. and two unmarried 
daughters. Sir Hugh was many years in the East 
Indies. Soon after his return to England he was 
elected into the direction of the East India Com- 
pany’s affairs, at the general election in April 1784. 
He was created a baronet 26 June 1801; was colonel 
of the late 2d regt. of Royal East India Volunteers ; 
was chosen chairman of the company in 1812, and 
retired from the direction in April 1813. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Birth.] At Wakefield House, the lady of Went- 
worth Bayly, esq. of a son and heir. 

Married.) At Beenham, the Rev. W. B. Young, 
of Reading, M. A. to Miss Hannah Butler, of 
Snelsmore—At Newbury, Mr. Charles Feilden, to 
Miss Esther Roberts, of Linfitts, Saddleworth—At 
Linslade, the Rev. James Main, vicar of Linslade, 
to Eliza Jean, fourth daughter of the late David 
Fell, of Caversham Grove, Oxon.—At Reading, 
Mr. M. Lamb, jun. of Catesgrove, to Charlotte, 
daughter of Joseph Wolfe, esq. of the former 
place—At Bray, Thomas Dew Jones, esq. of Up- 
per Berkeley-street, London, to Miss Sarah Eliza- 
beth Wharton, of Maidenhead-bridge—D. Bennett, 
esq. of Farringdon House, to Ann Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late F. Boughton, esq. 
2nd dragoon guards. 

Died.) At Reading, Miss Jane Phelp—At 
Finchamstead, Mr. Goodchild, 86—At Aldermaston, 
Mrs. Hickman—<At Methley, Loraine Peirse, esq. 
. 8. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married.]/ At Hughendon, Henry Dumbleton, 
esq. of Marlborough Buildings, Bath, to Ellen, 
eldest daughter of John Norris, esq. of Hughendon 
House—At Linslade, the Rev. James Main, vicar 
of Linslade, to Eliza Jane, fourth daughter of the 
late David Fell, of Caversham Grove, Oxfordshire. 

Died.] At High Wycombe, Mr. John Walduck, 
77—Miss Elizabeth Goodson, 39—At Bradenham 
Rectory, Jean, widow of the late Charles Fox, esq. 
of Chalcombe Priory, Northamptonshire—At Chil- 
ton Parsonage, Mrs. Kipling, 81, relict of the Rev. 
Charles: Kipling, many years incumbent of that 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The Rev. C. G. Jackson is preferred to the 
vicarage of Histon St. Andrew with Histon &t. 
Etheldred, void by the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Edwards. 


Married.] At Cambridge, J. Hitch, esq. to Miss 
Frances Howard, of Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks—At 
Chatteris, Thomas Richardson, jun. esq. to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Allpress, esq. of 
St. Ives—At Wisbeach, Mr. J. Rumball, to Miss 
Amy Stanton, of Leverington, Isle of Ely. 

. Died.) At Cambridge, Mr. John Heffer, 33— 
Mr, R. of Rhadegund Buildings, 45—At 
Ely, in her 28d year, Mrs. Susan Hall—At Wis- 


beach, Miss Melton—At Barnwell, Mr, Robinsori, 67. ° 


CHESHIRE. 


The Rev. Charles Kenrick Prescott, M, 4. of 
Brazen Nose college, Oxford, is presenteq by 
Lord Bulkeley to the rectory of Stockport, in the 
room of his late father, the Rev. Charles Prescott. 

Births.) The lady of John Ryle, esq. of Park 
House, of a son—At Chester, the lady of Pieree 
Wynne Yorke, esq. of Dyffryn Aled, of a daughter, 

Married.| At Chester, the Rev. Thomas Moss, 
of Edinburgh, to Miss Jane Lowe, of Chester— 
At Everton, Myles Sandys, esq. to Miss Frances 
France, daughter of the late Thomas France, esq, 
of Everton, and Bostock Hall—At Stockport, Mr. 
John Broadhurst, of Manchester, to Miss Anna 
Wild—Daniel Burton Mousely esq. of Chapel 
Town, near Leeds, to Miss Heald, of Portwood 
House, near Stockport—At Whitton, Thomas 
Wakefield, esq. of Winnington, to Miss Filkin, of 
Northwich—At Eaton, Mr. Wm. Dod, to Miss 
Brown of Tarporley—At Prestbury, Mr. Samuel 
Hine, to Miss Malkin, both of Sutton. 

Died.] At Chester, Mr. Bailey, 80, formerly of 
the Pigeon House, Handley—Mr. Bennett—Mr, 
Dooley, 56—At Aldford, Mrs. Ann Harrison, 8— 
Mrs. Thomas, 78—At Stockport, Mr. Peter Wilde 
—At Gresford, Mrs. Briggs, 77, relict of the Rev. 
John Briggs, late chancellor of this diocese—At 
Burton Hall, Mrs. Congrave, wife of Richard Con- 


grave, esq. 
CORNWALL. 


Births.] At East Looe, Mrs. J. Bickford, ofa 
daughter—At Boscastle, Mrs. Sloggart, of a 
daughter. 

Married.) At St. Clement, L. H. Potts, esq. to 
Miss Mary Ann Wright, of Lambesso—At St. 
Colomb, Mr. Benjamin Buin, of Gorran, to Mrs. 
Jewell. 

Died.] At East Looe, Mrs. Elizabeth Walter— 
At West Looe, Mrs. Hearle, 76—At Fowey, Miss 
Wolcot, the last of the family of the celebrated 
Peter Pindar—At Middle Amble, St. Kew, Mrs. 
Hambly, relict of Edmund Hambly, of Pool Hall, 
Menheniot—At Padstow, Thomas Rawlings, esq. 
62, one of his majesty’s justices of the peace for 
this county—At Tolvan, Miss Elizabeth O’Dogherty, 
eldest daughter of the late Col. O’Dogherty. 


CUMBERLAND. 


The Rev. R. Rice, M. A. of Merton college, is 
presented to the perpetual curacy of Hayton, and 
vicarage of Kirkland: patrons, the dean and chap- 
ter of Carlisle. 

Birth.) | At Woodslee, the lady of George Scott 
Elliot, esq. of Larriston, of a son. 

Married.) At Carlisle, Mr. Joseph Cowen, to 
Miss Elizabeth Braithwaite—Mr. Robert Gardner, 
to Miss Jane Harkness—Mr. Robert Sewell, to Miss 
Catherine Kennedy—At Crosscannonley, Captain 
Jeremiah Wilson, to Miss Mary Frances Hodgson, 
both of —At Egremont, Mr. Wm. Beck, 
of Wood-end, to Miss Elizabeth Cooke. 

Died.) At Carlisle, Mr. John Matthews, H— 
Mr. Henry Canwick, 56—Mr. John Hardiug, 76— 
At Eamont Bridge, near Penrith, William Bleay- 
mire, esq.68—Mrs. Jane Chapelhow, 75—At Maty- 
port, Captain Wm. M‘Mellon, 63—Mr. John Col- 
lins—At Penrith, Mrs. Isabella Boak—At Birkley, 
Mr. J: Rickaby, 61--At Armathwaite, Mr.J. Byers 











DERBYSHIRE. 


ied.) At Ashbourn, John Windsor, esq. 
son of the late E. W. Windsor, esq. of Shrewsbury, 
to Miss Ellen Webster, of Ashbourn—In London, 


Mr. 5. J. Wright, of Derby, to Miss Amelia Baker, ’ 


of Newington-green—At Derby, Mr. Francis Hug- 
‘xe to Miss Mary Witton—The Rev. A. Simpson, 
A.B. of Queen’s coll. Cambridge, to Anne, only 

ter of John Borough, esq.—At Norton, Mr. 


Webster, of Woody Vale, to Miss Colley, of Nor-. 


ton Lees. 
Died] At Derby, Mr. Tunaley, 77. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The Rev. J. Rogers, rector of Mawnan, Corn- 
wall, has been installed canon residentiary of 
Exeter, and the Rev. J. H. Polson to the prebendal 
stall in Exeter cathedral, both vacant by the death 
of the late Rev. Archdeacon Barnes, 

Births.) At Peamore, the lady of T. W. Blome- 
field, esq. of ason—The lady of Sam. Kekewich, esq. 
ofason—At Chawleigh, the lady of Thomas Caw- 

, esq. of a son and heir—At his seat, at Youls- 
ton, the lady of Sir Arthur Chichester, bart. of a 
son, still-born—At Exeter, the lady of E. L. Kemp, 
esq. of a son—-At Mount Boona, the lady of Lieut.- 
col. Seale, of a son—At Bideford, the lady of Capt. 
Bayley, R. A. of a son—At Tor Abbey, the Hon. 
Mrs, Clifford, of a daughter. 

Married.) _ At Topsham, the Rev. Robert Synge, 
M.A. youngest son of the late Sir Robert Synge, 
bart. to Anne, eldest daughter of Benjamin Follett, 
esq. of Topsham—At Ivy Bridge, C. Lethbridge, 
esq. to Miss Milling, of Brixham—At Exeter, Mr. 
J. D. Osborne, to Miss Jane Rossiter, of Tiverton— 
At Cullompton, J. D. Wiuter, esq. of London, to 
Miss Sarah Leaman, of the former place—At Ply- 
mouth, Mr. Hammett, to Miss Hodson—At Sid- 
mouth, Lieut.-col. Sloper, to Charlotte Anne, se- 
cond daughter of the Rev. J. Bernard, rector of 
Combefiory, Somersetshire. 

Died.) At Exmouth, of gout in the stomach, 
Dr, Cave—At Exeter, Mrs. E. Horrell, 84—Mr. J. 
Tiller, 62—At Crediton, the Rev. Wm. Hazlitt, 
A.M. 8—At Buckland Filleigh, the Rev. John 
Downes, M. A, rector of that parish—At Plymouth, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kingdon, 60—In Marlboro’-square, 
Plymouth-dock, Thomas Frederick, esq. lieut. in 
the 84th regt Lregt. 24, 


Fs 


Sea , DORSETSHIRE. 


Birth.) At Lyme, the lady of Peter A. Burrell, 

q. of a son. 

] At Weymouth, Thomas Gould Read, 
q/of Dorchester, to Eliza, daughter of the late 
John Crouch; esq. of the former place—At Kenyn- 


Lotiisa, daughter of the late John Langton, esq. of 
Fatiham “Royal, Bucks.—At Sherborne, Thomas 
Elliott Tucker, esq. to Miss Caroline Miles, of 
Cranborne House, esq. 

Died.) At Shaftesbury, Mr. John Jeffery, 27— 
AtCranborne, Catherine, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Donne, vicar of that parish. 
= _ DURHAM. 

Mered.) .At Bishop Wearmouth, Mr. Wm. 
jun, of Picktree House, near Chester-le- 
Hayton, of the former place—Mr. 

iis, to Miss Ogle, of Appleby—At St. 
i, Mr. Wm. Worth, to Miss Eliza- 
Stockton, Mr. Thomas Cust, to 








® of the Society of Friends—Mr. James Allen, 


stone, “near Blandford, George Hooper, esq. to_ 


ite, Durham, Mr. John Haswell, 
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63—At Croft, near Darlington, Mr. Michael Ham- 
mond, 37—At Hartlepool, the wife of Captain 
Swinburne, of the grenadier guards, 30—At South 
Shields, Mr. Wm. Clark, 38—Mrs. Smith, 84. 


ESSEX. 


The Rev. Shirley Western is preferred to the 
rectory of Rivenhall. 

Married.) At Panfield, Mr. Clement, of Panfield 
Priory, to Miss Elizabeth Lambert, of Panfield 
Hall—At Colchester, Mr, James Haddock, to Miss 
Jane Socket, late of Rumford—At Coldham’s Hall, 
Clavering, George Canning, esq. to Miss Gordon, of 
Stansted—J. Wright, esq. only sonof Peter Wright, 
esq. of Hatfield Priory, in this county, to Mary, 
second daughter of Sir John Tyrrell, of Boreham 
House, bart.—At Tolleshunt Knights, Nathaniel 
Rix, esq. of Blunderstone, Suffolk, to Miss Mary 
Anne Wilkin, of the former place.—At Greensted 
Hall, Mr. Wm. Yell, to Miss Elizabeth Abrey, of 
Chelmsford. 

Died.) At Abridge, Charles Foster, esq. late of 
the Contract office, Navy office, 66—At Shenfield 
Place, Richard Heatley, esq. 80—Suddenly, Ralph 
Honywood, esq. second son. of the late W. Hony- 
wood, esq. of Markshall—At Colchester, Mrs. 
Mary Munnings, 33—At Southend, Jane, wife of 
James Browne, esq. 64—At Stamford Rivers, Mr. 
Mordecai Andrews, eldest son of the late Rev. M. 
Andrews, of Coggeshall, 39—At Bradwell Lodge, 
the Rev. Richard Birch, M.A. rector of Bradwell 
and of Widdington, in this county—At Manning- 
tree, Mr. Edward Alston, 77. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Birth.] At Cheltenham, the lady of Thomas 
Lewis Coker, esq. of a son, 

Married.) At Wickwer, Thomas Garlick, esq. 
of Stanley Wall, to Lucy, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Skey, of the former place—At Bibury, William 
Small, esq. of Weymouth, to Catherine Frances, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Charles Coxwell, of 
Ablington House, in this county—At Stapleton, 
Mr. Francis Gooding, of Dulverton, to Miss Eliza 
Thompson, of Bristol—George Cave, esq. third son 
of Stephen Cave, of Cleve Hill House, in this 
county, to Anne, only daughter of Captain Michael 
Halliday, R. N.—At Cheltenham, William Rendall, 
esq. of New Windsor, Berks, to Frances Aune, 
eldest daughter of the late Richard Grape, esq. 

Died.) At Cheltenham, T. B. Fitzgerald, esq. 
39—At. Newark House, the Rev. Lewis Clutter- 
buck, A. M. rector of Ozleworth, in this county— 
At Tewkesbury, Edward Denward Copner, esq. of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 21—At Daglingworth, Mrs. 
Haines, relict of Giles Haines, esq. of that place, 89 
—At Moreton, near Thornbury, Mr. John Culli- 
more, attorney at law—At Rodmarton, the infant 
son of the Rev. Daniel Lysons—At Winterbourne, 
James, third son of the Rev. G, D’Arville, 20. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The Rev. James Towers is preferred to the vica- 
rage of Wherwell—The Rev. C. S, Bonnett, M. A. 
of Sydney Sussex college, is instituted tothe rectory . 
of Avington. 

Birth.). At West Hill Lodge, near Titchfield, 
the Right Hon. Lady Henry Paulet, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Winchfield,the Rev. H. H. Cham- 
pain, to Mary, youngest daughter of J. Wickham, 
esq. of Ballington—aAt Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, 
the Rev. Davies Daniel, of Cwrtmawr, Cardigan- 
shire, to Clementina, second daughter of the, late- 
Major Lyons. fied 
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Died.) At Southampton, Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Charles Bird, esq. and niece to the late 
Rev. Dr. Cooper, prebendary of Durham-——Mrs. 
Eliza Bird-—Mr. Albert Wood—At Romsey, Mrs. 
Courtenay—At Cheriton, near Alresford, Mr. 
Richard Fufth, 70—At Basingstoke, David Gra- 
ham, esq, banker—Mrs. Stockwell, wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Stockwell, of Stratford St. Anthony, 
near Salisbury—At Appleby House, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, Captain Hutt. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The Rev. Dr. Carr, vicar of Brighton, succeeds 
to the deanery of Hereford. 

The Rev. Charles Taylor, M. A. head-master of 
the cathedral school, is preferred to the prebend of 
Morton Magna, vacant by the death of the dean of 
Hereford. 

The Rev. Edward Banks, rector of Corfe Castle, 
Dorsetshire, to the vicarage of Stoke Bliss, in this 
diocese, void by the death of the Rev. Ananias 
Brettell. 

Died.) At Byford, the Rev. Lewis Maxey, M.A. 
rector of that parish, vicar of Bridge Sollers, Pres- 
ton and Blakemere, and senior minor canon of 
Hereford cathedral, 75—At the Deanery House, the 
very Rev. George Gretton, D. D, vicar of Upton 
Bishop, near Ross, a canon residentiary and dean 
of Hereford, 66. Dr. G, was educated at Cambridge, 
where in 1776, he graduated in the mathematical 
class of Wranglers, and was elected a fellow of 
Trinity college. He was advanced to the deanery 
of Hereford on the interest of the Earl of Lonsdale 
~—At Allensmore, the Rev. Walter Patteshall, 
M, A. 32. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Birth] At Gorhambury, the Countess of Veru- 
lam, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Hertford, Hugh Thomas James, 
esq. of Liverpool, to Miss Franklin, only daughter 
of the Rev. F. W. Franklin, of Hertford. 

Died.) At King’s Langley, Mrs. Jane Wingfield, 


KENT. 


Married.) At Broadstairs, Wm. Evans, esq. 
M. P. of Darley, co. Derby, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, of Yoxall Lodge, 
Staffordshire—At Folkestone, Mr. Richard Hawkins, 
to Miss Hams, of Broadmead—Mr. Edward Wil- 
liams, to Miss Maria Harvey—At Hollingbourne, 
Mr. Thomas Allen, to Mrs, Wilmott, of Bearstead 
—At Minster, Sheppey, Mr. Joseph Gorham, of 
Sheerness, to Miss Joanna East—At Watningbury, 
the Rev. Robert Earle, to Eliza, only daughter of 
the late Rev. Miles Cooper—At Prindsbury, Mr. J. 
Lowdell, of Chatham, to Miss Harriet Tuff, of 
Rochester—At Chevening, the Rev. Wm. A. Fitz- 
hugh, to Mary Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Lane, esq. of Bradbourne Place, near 
Sevenoaks 


Died.) At Crofton Place, Anne, wife of James 
Burgh, esq.—At Margate, Major-general William 
Borthwick, colonel in the royal artillery, 57 
-~Mr. Charles Boncey—At Folkestone, Mr. Jacob 
Squire, 74—Mr. Henry Creed, of Ashford, 75—A 


being thrown from his chaise—At Dover, ees 
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LANCASHIRE. 


Blackfriars Bridge, Manchester.—On the first of 
August, in conformity with notice that this bridge 
would be ready on that day for carriages to pass, 
the Liverpool and Chester mail coaches were driven 
over it. The bridge is not finished; but a suffici. 
ent way was cleared for the mails and some other 
carriages. It is not quite nineteen months since 
the first stone was laid; and it is expected to be 
completed in October next. 

Births.) At the Vicarage, Eccles, the lady of the 
Rev. T. Blackburn, of a daughter—At Park House, 
the lady of John Ryle, esq. of a son. 

Married.) At Manchester, Mr. James Hyde, of 
Stamford, to Mrs. Alice Porter, of the former place 
—Mr. George Oswald Smith, solicitor, to Miss 
Margaret Smith—Mr. Thomas Tinling, to Miss 
Elizabeth Chew—Mr. James Buck, to Miss Han. 
nah Smith—At Rochdale, Sir Bagenal Wm, By. 
dett, bart. to Esther, eldest daughter and one of 
the co-heiresses of the late Thomas Smith, esq. of 
Castleton Hall, in this county—At Everton, Myles 
Sandys, jun. esq. to Frances, fifth daughter of 
the late Thomas France, esq. of Bostock Hall, 
Cheshire—At Prestbury, E. V. Fox, esq. to Anne, 
second daughter of J. S. Daintry, esq. of Foden 
Bank, near Macclesfield—At Burnley, Septimus 
Harrison, esq. of the 17th regt. of foot, to Frances 
Elizabeth, only daughter of John Shaw, esq.—At 
Clithero, Mr. Jeremiah Horsefall, to Miss Anne 
Tomlin. 

Died.) At Manchester, Mr. John Willan—The 
Rev. Wm. Hawkes, minister of the dissenting 
chapel in Mosley-street—At Liverpool, the lady of 
Sir Wm. Barton, 51—The celebrated Miss Margaret 
M‘Avoy, whose faculty of distinguishing colours by 
the touch, gave rise to so much discussion in that 
town and elsewhere about three years ago—ast 
Ridgefield, Martha, wife of Thomas Darwell, esq. 
36—At Sutton, Mrs. Hall, widow of the Rev. 
Samuel Hall, minister of Macclesfield Forest, 73— 
At Toxteth Park, Liverpool, Eliza, wife of Mr. 
John M‘Intyre, merchant, and daughter of Major- 
general Ferrier, Dumbarton Castle, 32—At West- 
houghton, Mr. Thomas Watmouth, 90—At Law 
House, Rochdale, Mr. James Holt, 74. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The Hon. and Rev. A. Hobart is preferred to 
the rectory of Walton. 

Died.) At Market Harborough, Thomas Inker- 
sole, esq. banker, 69—At Great Dalby, near Mel- 
ton Mowbray, Mr. William Adcock, 54—At 
Wykeham, Mrs, L. Lavel, 74—Mrs. Holden, wife 
of. Rev. C. S. Holden, of Aston Hall, co. Derby. 
Her death was occasioned by accidentally falling 
into the piece of water in Donnington Park, 
whither she had gone with a party on an excursion. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


A beautifal monument of white statuary marble, 
from the chisel of the celebrated Canova, and re- 
cently imported from Italy, has been erected in 
Belton church, near Grantham, by Earl Brownlow, 
to the memory of his late lady, the daughter of Sir 
Abraham Hume, bart. The subject is an emble- 
matic figure of Religion, standing on a basement, 
the right hand ting upwards, whilst the left is 
resting ona Hion of the deceased lady, SUP- 
ported bya fluted pedestal.—The interior of the 
church has also been much beautified, under the 
direction of his lordship ; and, from the number of 
the it contains, is worthy the notice of 


7, 


passing . 











} At Stamford, Mr. Sandby, to Miss 
Tomlin, of Great Casterton—At Stamford 
Jobn Perkins, esq. of Brussels, to Emily, 
eldest daughter of the last Mr. Jones, of Spilsby— 
at East Keal, Mr. John Gildon, to Miss Harwood, 
of Cheney-street, Boston—aAt Louth, Mr. James 
Parker, to Miss Riddle, of Carlton—At Dembleby, 
Mr. Richard Drewry, to Miss Sophia Gratrix, of 
At Holme, near Newark, Mr. Hindley, 

to Mrs. Bucklow, of Southwell. 

Died.] At his father’s, in Lincoln, Henry Lee, 
esq, 28, second officer of the Hon. E. I, Company’s 
ship Charles Grant. He had been 14 years in the 

service,during which time he made seven 
; to the Indies and China; and when the 
highest professional honours were directly within 
histeach, he died of one of those lingering com- 
incident to change of climate. He is be- 
wailed by his friends, regretted by his associates, 
and was respected and beloved by all his shipmates, 
leaving behind him the character of a smart and 
active officer, a generous friend, and an useful and 
valuable member of society, combining in his con- 
duct a strict enforcement of naval discipline, with 
a scrupulous and humane regard to the comforts 
of the seamen—At Stamford, John Wyche, esq. 
towa-clerk of Stamford, which office he had held 
for fifty years, 81, Richard Wyche, esq. grand- 
father of the deceased, was chosen town-clerk of 
Stamford in the year 1701; John Wyche, his son, 
succeeded him in the year 1730; and John Wyche, 
now deceased, succeeded his father in the year 
17; so that the grandfather, father, and son, had 
been in uninterrupted succession town-clerks of 
Stamford for 119 years.—-At Digby, near Sleaford, 
Mrs. J. Newman, 77—-At Epworth, Mr. Henry 
Gray, 44-At Gainsborough, Mr. James Lloyd, 58 
—At Belton, Mrs. Hannah Vause, 81—At Claypole, 
the Rey. J. Beaver—At Market Deeping, Mr. Tho- 
mas Chesterfield, 72—-At Boston, Mr. Wm. Iver- 
son, 70—At Sandloft, Thomas Harsley, esq, of 
Crowle, 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Died.] At Ragland, Mrs. Chambers, 59. This 
excellent woman was not only an ornament to her 
sex, but an honour to the county of Worcester, 
which claims her birth. She was an example to 
the parish of her residence, by establishing a Sun- 
dayschool ‘for the education of the poor in that 
Village, (the first of the kind in Monmouthshire, ) 
and afterwards its National school, watching over 
them with parental attention; and an ornament to 
her family by her religious and moral conduct— 
At Woodfield, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of J. H. 

@sq.—At Lan-y-Gored, near Usk, 
Richard Reece, esq. 72. 






i NORFOLK. 















red to the rectory of Hetherset ; patron, the 
; At Norwich, Mr. Thomas Matthews, 

, = Pett—Mr. R. Claxton, of St. 
men’s, to Miss Mary Rowe, of Fressingfield, 
—Mr. John Cowburne, of Tenbury, Wor- 
“setsaire, to Miss Charlotte Elizabeth Raven, of 
ham, in this county—At Field Dalling, Mr. 
_4ondon, to Frances, youngest daughter of 

® Rev. W. Fisher, vicar of South Creake— 
nGor , Mr. James Bateman, son of the mayor 
mouth, to Catherine, only daughter of John 
neon, eaq. of New Ormond.street, Bedford- 
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Died.] At Norwich, the Rev. Edward Beaumont, 
pastor of the Catholic chapel, 88—Mrs, Ladbrooke, 
89——Mr. Free, 27— Miss Browne, sister of the Rev. 
J. H. Browne, of Hingham—Captain Robt. Tinkler, 
of the royal navy, 46, who signalized himself by 
his. intrepid bravery in several engagements, in 
which he had received 21 wounds. Capt. T. was 
cabin-boy on board his majesty’s ship Bounty 
(Capt. Blyth), at the time the crew of that ship 
mutinied in the South Seas, in the year 1789, and 
was one of the 12 persons who, with the captain, 
was turned adrift in a boat by the mutineers, It 
will be recoliected, that Capt. Blyth and his com- 
panions, after a voyage of 1200 leagues, (during 
which the only subsistence they had was one ounce 
of bread and a quarter of a pint of water each per 
day,)-had the good fortune to arrive safe at the 
Dutch settlement of Cupan, in the island.of Timor 
—At Seething, Thomas Kett, esq. 73—At Hether- 
sett, the Rev. B. Edwards, 88, rector of that parish, 
and formerly fellow of Gonville and Caius college, 
Cambridge—At North Walsham, Mr. John Baker, 
an eminent farmer at Southrepps, 82—At Aylsham, 
Mr. Edward Copeman, 70—At Swaffham, Mr. John 
Clarke, 78—At Yarmouth, Mr. Wm. Adkinson, 76 
—-Mrs. Mary Forster,66—At Coltisha]l, Mrs. Bendy, 
83-—At Bradenham Hall, Frances, wife of Wm. 


Henry Haggard, esq. 60. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Some curious discoveries have been recently 
made on the site of Fotheringhay castle, where 
persons, under proper direction, have been digging. 
It seems that the foundations of the building were, 
not disturbed at the time of the demolition of the 
superstructure by king James. The kitchen and 
some other apartments have been discovered, 

The number of persons confirmed by the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, at his late (primary) visi- 
tation, was unusually large, viz.—At Peterborough, 
459; at Stamford, 411; at Oakham, 877; at Oundle, 
1043; at Kettering, 1091; at. Northampton, 1725; 
at Daventry, 1490; at Towcester, 786; at Welling- 
borough, 694:—Total, 8576. 

Married.]. “At Thenford, the Rev. F. Lloyd, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of the late Rev. John 
Russell, rector of Helmdon, in this county—The; 
Hon. and Rev. R. Carleton, rector of Boughton, to 
Frances Louisa, second daughter of Eusebius Hor- 
ton, of Catton Hall, Derbyshire, esq.—At Daventry, 
Lewis Harrison, esq. to Mrs, Isaacs, of Silsoe, Bed- 
fordshire. 

Died,] At Peterborough, Mrs. Henrietta Beaver, 
69——At Preston Capes, Mr. Samuel Hands, 60. 


NORTH UMBERLAND. 


Births.] At Woodslee, the lady of George Scott 
Elliott, of Larriston, esq, of a son—At North Sea- 
ton, the lady of William Watson, esq. of a son. 

Married.] At Newcastle, William Gale, esq. of 
Aldingham Hall, Lancashire, to Cecilia Isabella, 
eldest daughter of James Losh, esq. of Jesmond ; 
at the same time, Francis Hutchinson, esq. to 
Frances, second daughter of George Losh, esy, of 
Rouen — Mr.. Robert Simpson, to Miss Landells— 
At Morpeth, Mr. Miles Ellison, of Heworth, to Miss 
Milburn, of Morpeth—At Doddington, Mr. James, 
Ormston, of London, to Miss, Atkinson, of Wooler, 
— At North Shields, Mr. William Stephenson, 
bookseller, to Miss Mary Forster, both of Gateshead. 

_ Died.|) At Newcastle, Miss Dorothy Stokoe, 48. 
—Miss Eleanor Verty—At Berwick, Mr, Mackie,, 
of Edinburgh, bookseller — At Alnwick, Palfrey: 
George Burrell, esq. 70—At. Hexham, Mr. John, 
Farbridge, 63—In one of his hay-fields at Swinburne 
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Castle, near Hexham, Lieut.-gen. L. 8. Orde, in 
the prime of life, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Births.] At Nottingham, at her father’s, the 
Rev. Dr. Wylde, the lady of Col. Sherlock, of the 
4th dragoon guards, of a daughter—At Mansfield 
Woodhouse, the lady of John Need, esq. of a 
daughter. 

Married.) At Nottingham, Mr. Edwin Bardsley, 
to Miss Bradley—Mr. John Osborne, to Miss Harriet 
Almond—aAt Sutton in Ashfield, Mr. Samuel Jack- 
son, to Miss Phebe Clay, of Hardstaff—At Demble- 
by, Mr. Richard Drewry, to Miss Sophia Gratrix, of 
Newton —At Southwell, Mr. Hindley, of Holme, 
near Newark, to Mrs. Bucklow, of the former place. 

Died.] At Nottingham, Mr. Thomas Basnett, 
68—At Worksop, R. Barber, esq. 83—At Retford, 
Mrs. White, 70—At Southwell, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bausor, 40. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Birth.) At Ensham Hall, the lady of John Rux- 
ton, esq. of a daughter, which died on the follow- 
ing day. 

Married.) At Oxford, Mr. John Penson, to Miss 
Elizabeth Whiteman, of Daventry—Charles Webb, 
esq. to Miss Elizabeth Speakman—The Rev. C. J. 
Urquhart, fellow of Magdalen College, to Miss F. 
Huntingford, niece of the Bishop of Hereford—At 
Henley, Mr. John Sheene, of London, to Miss 
Eliza Marklew, of the former place—At Dorchester, 
Mr. Richard Wall, of Oxford, to Miss Margaret 
Cox, of Dorchester—At Ewelme, Mr. Garlick, to 
Miss Elizabeth Allnutt. 

Died.) At Oxford, Mr. Thomas Freeman, 43— 
Mr, John Pye, 50, many years adjutant of the Ox- 
fordshire militia—Jemima, wife of Mr. J. Wright, 
printer—Miss Sarah Hosier—At Marsh Mills, near 
Henley, Mrs. Robert House, having lost her two 
eldest daughters within four months, which severe 
shock she was enabled only to survive two months 
—At Burford, Mr. John Stevens, 60—At Banbury, 
John Jones, esq. of Blackwood Hall, Montgomery- 
shire—At Long Handborough, Mrs. Anne Hum- 
phries, 23—At Moreton, near Thame, Mr. William 
Lister. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 


Died.) At Glaston, Mr. John Stanger, 79. In 
the early part of his life he was a faithful servant 
in Lord Sondes’s family, and subsequently retired 
upon his property at the above place, where he 
lived and expired highly respected. He had, by 
fortunate circumstances, become possessed of very 
considerable wealth, which, excepting a few legacies, 
he has, with singular fidelity, devised to the de- 
scendants of the noble family under whose auspices 
it began to accumulate—At Oakham, Mr. Francis 
Robinson, 29. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.) At Shrewsbury, Major Parry, of the 
royal marines, to Catherine Mary Margaretta, 
eldest daughter of the late Edward Lloyd, esq. of 
Trefnant, co. Montgomery, and of Maesmor, Den- 
bighshire—Edward Beauchamp St. John, esq. of 
Oswestry, to Miss Slade, late of Plymouth—Mr. 

) Evans; to Miss Lewis—At Oswestry, Robert 
only son of Thomas Roberts, of Astrad, 
! esq. to Miss Gough, of —At 
low, G. F. Evans, esq. of Shrewsbury, to Miss 
| Wollaston, of Ludlow—At Bridgenorth, Mr. 
- Baughman, ‘to Miss Eliza Fletcher. 
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Died.) At Shrewsbury, the widow of the late 
Robert Lloyd, esq.—At Bridgenorth, Capt. Thoma, 
Smith, of the 82dfoot—At Longden, Mrs. Hesketp 
84—At Prior’s Lee, Mrs. Stirk, 57, of Woly 
hampton. 


er. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The Rev. David Williams, M.A. chaplain ¢, 
Lord Viscount Curzon, is preferred to the rectory 
of Bleadon, with that of Kingston Seymour, in the 
diocese of Bath and Wells. 

The Dean and Canons of Windsor have presented 
the Rev. Dr. Keate to the living of Stowey. 

The Rev. Walter King Coker, B. A. of Oriel Cy). 
lege, Oxford, to the vicarage of North Curry. 

Married.) At Walcot church, Philip Elliot, esq. 
M.D. to Amelia, youngest daughter of the late 
John Wilkinson, of Polterton, Yorkshire—The Rey. 
Richard Keats, of Wiveliscombe, to Mary Eliza 
Mac Gerchy, of Tiverton— At Crowcombe, 6G, 
Powell, esq. of Cantreff, Brecknockshire, to Nesta, 
eldest daughter of G. H. Carew, esq. of Crowcombe 
Court, in this county—At Bathwick church, John 
Tharp, of Dean’sValley, Jamaica, to Mary Philippa, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Bell, esq. of co, 
Armagh, and of Sydney-place, Bath. 

Died.) At Bath, the Hon. Matilda Villiers, wife 
of Villiers William Villiers, esq. daughter of Jobn, 
llth lord, and sister of the late Henry Beauchamp 
and St. Andrew, successively Lords St. John of 
Bletsoe—In Queen-square, the Rev. John Chamber. 
lain, 62—In St. James’s-square, Bristol, Jolin 
Bally, esq. 75—At Kingsdon, Charles Aaron Moody, 
esq. to Juliana Sarah, eldest daughter of the late 
James Bennett, esq. of Cadbury House, in this 
county—Of a pulmonary complaint, at Clifton, on 
his way to Italy, for the benefit of his health, Mr. 
James Beebee, 21, of Worcester college, Oxford, 
and second son of the Rev. James Beebee, rector of 
Presteign—At Shepton Mallet, Mr. Higgins, $4, 
solicitor—At Taunton, in her 76th year, Joanna, 
widow of the Rev, F. Warre, rector of Cheddoa 
Fitzpaine. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Married.) At Tipton, the Rev. James Bevan, to 
Miss Jane Corbet, of Broseley, Worcestershire—At 
Maer, Mr. John Parker, of Shrewsbury, to the 
daughter of the Rev. Mr. Snape, of Maer. 


SUFFOLK. 


The Rev. W. Cross, A. M. vicar of Amwell with 
Haylybury, Herts, is preferred to the valuable 
living of Halesworth cum Chediston. 

The Rev. John Edgar is instituted to the rectory 
of Kirketon. 

Married.) At Bury, Mr. Denton, of Alnesbourne 
Priory, to Miss Holder, of Richmond, Surrey—At 
Tooting, Surrey, the Rev. C. F. Parker, rector of 
Ringshall, in this county, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Joseph Eyre, rector of St. 
Giles, Reading—In London, J. G. Clare, esq. of 
Brazing Hall, West Creeting, to Miss Maria Gerrard, 
of Laxfield—At Bildeston, J. Parker, esq. to Miss 
Elizabeth Farr, of North Cove—At Earsham, nea! 
Bungay, Mr. Reynolds, to Miss Osbourn. 

Died.) Ar Chilton Hall, near Clare, Wells Or- 
ton, esq. 72—At the parsonage-house, Semel, Mr. 
C. B. Cooke, 20, eldest son of the Rev. C. Cooke— 
At Ipswich, Louisa, fourth daughter of the late 
Col. Stisted—At Livermere Parsonage, the 8: 
Peter Lathbury, 59-—-At Bungay, the Rev. Thomas 
Paddon, 77, rector of St. Nicholas with All Saints 
annexed, after ‘fifty yéars’ conscientious discha'é° 
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of his pastoral duties—At Witnesham, at an ad- 
yanced age, Mrs. Gibbs, relict of the Rev. John 

rector of Ockold, in this county—At Bran- 
don, Mr. John Mulley, jun. 22—At Southwold, 
Mr. John Clubb, 85. 


SURREY. 


Births.) At Lower Cheam, the lady of Thomas 

esq. Of a daughter— At Waiton-upon- 

Thames, the lady of the Hon. Henry Grey Bennett, 
of a daughter, . 

Merried.) At Windlesham, the Rev. Henry 
Joseph Tayler, of Brighton, to Jemima Maria, 
second daughter of the late Sir William Frazer, of 
Bedford, bart.—At Christchurch, Isaac Woodroffe, 
esq. late of Godstone, to Miss Willes, of Chelsham 
Court, in this county—At Richmond, E. H. Dela- 
fosse, esq. to Sophia, daughter of the Rev. G. 
Young, A. M. Lambeth Terrace. 

Died] AtStreatham, the Rev. Reynold Davies, 
M.A. 70—At Kew Green, George Hicks, esq. 43, 
parrister at law, and one of the magistrates of police 
in Bow-street-—At Weymouth, the Rev. Willough- 
hy Bertie, many years rector of Buckland, in this 
county, and uncle to the Earl of Abingdon—June 
13, at Croydon, John Thomas Herrisaut Des Car- 
rieres, 78, a native of Paris. This gentleman did 
honour to his own country, by the services he ren- 
dered to this. Almost half a century he was an 
indefatigable teacher of the French language ; and 
many noble personages, who now fill eminent sta- 
tions in society, have had the benefit of his instruc- 
tions. He was the author and reviser of many 
useful books tending to facilitate the acquirement 
of the French tongue; and about the time of the 
revolution, he published a History of France, in 
two volumes, and lately an abridged History, in 
one volume, up to 1815. He was a man of strict 
integrity, of a most ingenious mechanical turn of 
mind, but for the last twenty years had applied 
himself much to the science of gardening, by which 
his health, which had been impaired by study and 
close application, became firmly established, but in 
which he spent all the earnings of his former days. 


SUSSEX. 


Married.) At Chichester, the Rev. William 
Watkins, rector of Racton, in this county, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of T. Rhoades, esq. 
Chichester-—At Horsham, Thomas Edward Bligh, 
eq. to Sophia, daughter of the late William Evers- 
field, esq. of Denne Park and Cotsfield, in the same 


Died.) At Hastings, Thomas Clingand, esq. late 
of Whe e, near York. 


' WARWICKSHIRE. 

Birth.) At Radway, the lady of Lieut.-col. Mil- 
let, CB, of a son and heir. 

“arn At Coventry, Mr. R. Seal, to Miss 
Mary Locke Ward—At Old Swinford, Mr. Ingleby, 
of Birm to Miss Wragg, of Stourbridge. 

Died.) At 





Stratford-upon-Avon, Miss Mary 
Gews, 19—At Warwick, in the 73d year of her age, 
Anne, wife of Charles Porter Packwood, esq. late 
Po the Warwickshire militia, and youngest 
daughter of the late Roger Ruding, esq. of West- 
Cotes, in the county of Leicester. 
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WESTMORLAND. 


ried.) At Kendal, Mr. William Preston, to 
Mr, Isaac Thompson, to Miss Isa- 





Died.] At Ambleside, Lieut.-col. John Bladon 


Taylor, one of the Directors of the- Hon, East 
India Company. 


WILTSHIRE. 


The Rev. W. Roles, A.M., is preferred to the 
rectory of Upton Lovell, vacant by the death of 
the Hon. and Rev. E. Seymour. 

Married.} At Great Cheverell, the Rev. Alex. 
Bassett, M.A. to Miss Bellamy, of Cheverell House 
—At Bremhill, Mr. Thomas Hughes, of East Ty- 
therton, to Mary Anne, only daughter of Captain 
Hutchons, of the Hon. E, I, C.’s service—At Eb- 
besbourne, Mr. Henry Harris, to Mrs. Rebbeck— 
At Chippenham, Mr. Josiah Graham Lawe, of Lon- 
don, to Elizabeth Mary, only daughter of the late 
Mr. James Maurice Coombes, of Chippenham. 

Died.} At Salisbury, Mr. Corfe, 78, senior gen- 
tleman of his majesty’s chapel royal, and late or- 
ganist of Salisbury cathedral—At Hannington, near 
Highworth, Mrs. Mary Anne Matilda Crowdy—At 
Hilperton Marsh, near Trowbridge, Mr. Richard 
Newtts, 44—At Trowbridge, Mr. Guley, solicitor, 
40—At Anderston, Sophia, relict of James Forster 
Knight, esq.— At Bemerton, Miss Hawes, daughter 
of the late Rev. John Hawes, A.M. rector of 
Bemerton—At Hawe, near Poole, Thomas Stone, 
esq. 76. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The Rev. E. James, M.A. of Christ Church col- 
lege, Oxford, is preferred to the perpetual curacy, 
of Worcester. 

Married.] At Lincoln, Mr. Thompson, of Dud- 
ley, to Miss Mary Ann Foster, of Northallerton, 
Yorkshire—At Hallow, near Worcester, Phipps V. 
Onslow, esq. lieut. royal horse artillery, to Harriett, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Edward Win- 
nington, bart. 

Died.) At Worcester, Charlotte, third daughter 
of Thomas Best, esq.—At Bewdley, Thomas Jacob 
White, esq. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Birth.] At Wakefield, the lady of Wentworth 
Bailey, esq. of a son and heir. 

Married.} At York, Lieut.-col. Arthur H. Gor- 
don, of the 5th dragoon guards, to Anne, only 
daughter of the late Joseph Bilton, esq. of York— 
At Wakefield, Mr. David Green, jun. of Minskip 
Lodge, near Boroughbridge, to Miss Sarah Rothwell, 
of Wakefield—At Acomb, Mr. John Skipworth, 
solicitor, to Harriet Frances, daughter of the Rev. 
Robert Benson, M.A. of York—At Howden, Mr. 
William Brownlow, of Walkington Grange, to Miss 
Atkinson, of Walkington—At Eastrington, Mr. 
Samuel Webster, of Morley, to Miss Jane Bell, of 
Patrington, near Howden—At Thorne, Mr. Thos. 
Squires, to Miss Elizabeth Hastings—At Topcliffe, 
Mr. John Richardson, of Leeds, surgeon, to Miss 
Mary Barroby, of Baldersby—At High Town, near 
Leeds, Mr. Joshua Lister, to Miss Elizabeth Wood- 
ford Buttle. 

Died.| In Park-square, Leeds, George Hardisty, 
esq. 55—At Leeds, Mr. Robert Oastler, 71—Mrs. 
Houseman, 70—At Roundhay, near Leeds, Aurelia 
Ann, wife of J. B. Ansley, esq. 51—At Beverley, 
Mr. William Whitfield, 78—At Ripon, Juliana, 
wife of Capt. Denison—At Knaresborough, Mr. 
Parr, postmaster—At Hull, Michael Andrew, 
esq. Mrs. Bell, 58—At his seat at Marthwaite, 
in the West-riding, Richard Willan, esq. 74, brother 
of Dr. Willan, late an eminent physician in the 
metropolis— At Grimston, near Tadcaster, Mr. 
Thomas Townend, 64, 
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WALES. 


The Rev. W. J. Rees, M.A. has been presented 
by the Bishop of St. David’s to the vacant pre- 
bendal stall in the collegiate church of Brecknock. 

There is now standing at Rhuddlan, part of the 
wall of the house wherein Edward 1. held his par- 
liament, after completing the subjugation of Wales. 
The old wall has been built upon, and metamor- 
phosed into the gable-end of a row of small houses, 
so that to a passenger there is nothing particularly 
antique or striking in its appearance; but the Very 
Reverend the Dean of St. Asaph, in order to rescue 
this piece of antiquity from oblivion, has caused to 
be placed upon it a tablet, bearing the following 
inscription :— 

This Fragment 
Is the Remains of the Building 
Where King Edward the First 
Held his Parliament, 
A. D. 1283, 
In which ‘passed the Statute of Rhuddlan, 
Securing 
To the Principality of Wales 
Its Judicial Rights 
And Independence. 

Married.} At Lianbeblig, Mr. Robert Williams, 
to Miss Bettis, both of Caernarvon—tThe Rev. John 
Pryce, of Dolforwyn Hall, Montgomeryshire, to 
Mrs. Sarah Price, of London—At Abergavenny, 
Mr, Williams, surgeon, to Miss Rogers, daughter of 
the Rev. J. Rogers, rector of Wallerstone, Here- 
fordshire. 

Died.) At Clydach, Glamorganshire, Thomas 
Hobbes, M. D. of Swansea, 63—At Gresford, Den- 
bighshire, the widow of the Rev. John Briggs, M.A. 
late chancellor of the diocese of Chester —At 
Parkey Cottage, near Wrexham, the lady of Major 
Edwards, of the royal Maelor cavalry — At Pentre 
Mill, co. Montgomery, Mr. Williams, 77; and four 
days after, his wife |—At Llandyssil, Cardiganshire, 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Thomas Gough, esq. 
of Foeshelig, in that county. 


¢ ~ SCOTLAND. 


In digging the Union Canal near the west march 
of the Clifton-hall estate, and adjoining the river 
Almond, on the 18th July, an elephant’s tooth was 
dug up, measuring upwards of three feet long, and 
a foot in circumference; it was in'a state of perfect 
preservation, and is in the possession of Sir Alex- 
ander Maitland Gibson, This is the second time 
remains of this animal have been found in Scotland. 
A similar tooth found, near Eglinton-castle, is now 
in the College Museum. 

Births.) Lady Charlotte Macgregor Murray, of 
a daughter—At Fodderty, Rosshire, Mrs. Forbes 
Mackenzie, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Braehouse, Capt. James Stewart, 
82d regt. of foot, to Jane, eldest daughter of Capt. 
Campbell, Boreland—At Caputh Manse, Mr. Alex. 
Innerarity, of Demerara, to Margaret Jane, daugh- 
ter of the Rev, W. Innerarity, minister of Caputh 
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—At Edinburgh, Francis Cobham, M.D, of the 
island of Barbadoes, to Miss Mary Harvie—s; 
Paisley, the Rev. John Bruce, to Isabella, eldes: 
daughter of the Rev. Wm. Harrier. 

Died.) At Edinburgh, Col. Robert Baillie, of 
the H. E. I. C.’s service—At Glasgow, John Love 
esq.—James Towers, esq. professor of midwifery in 
this university—Mr. Andrew Orr, 66, late book. 
seller in Glasgow—At Holywood Manse, the Rey 
Dr. Crighton, minister of that parish—At Inver. 
ness, Mrs. Macdonald, of Scalpa—At Newbottl. 
Diana, eldest daughter of the late Col, Donald 
Macleod, of St. Kilda. 


IRELAND. 


Births.) In Cork, the lady of the Rey, John 
Bennett, of a son—The lady of C. A. W. Forneret, 
esq. of a daughter—At Lisheen, co. Tipperary, the 
lady of Sir John Judkin Fitzgerald, of a son ana 
heir—The Hon. Mrs. Peter La Touche, of a daugh. 
ter—At Armagh, the lady of Sir Jeremiah Dickson, 
of a son. 

Married.| The Rev. William Frazer, rector of 
the Union of Killure, in the diocese of Waterford, 
to Helen, daughter of the Rev. William Archdall, 
of Seaview—At Drumbanagher, James Evartt, esq. 
of Ahory, to Miss Hannah Bitties, of Cullentrough 
—At Mealiffe Glebe, co. Tipperary, the Rev. Wm. 
Baker Stoney, of Oakley Park, to Frances Shirley, 
daughter of the Rev. John Going—At Dublin, A. 
G. Lewis, esq. of the 68th light infantry, to Hester, 
youngest daughter of the late Richard Westenra, 
of Rutland-square West—Edward Shaw, of Cool- 
cor, co, Kildare, esq. to Anne, youngest daughter 
of the Rev, Dr. Ledwich—Thomas Haughton, esq. 
ofLargan, to Frances, daughter of James Macauley, 
esq. of Dublin—At Oughterard, Thomas Henry 
O'Flaherty, esq. of Lemonfield, co. Galway, to Louisa, 
third daughter of Theobald O'Flaherty, esq. of Dub- 
lin—At Lakefield, co. Cavan, Henry W. Brien, esq. 
to Lilla, youngest daughter of John Norris, esq. of 
Parrymount, co. Tyrone. 

Died.) At Claremount, King’s county, Capt. 
William Grant, late of the 27th regt.—In Dublin, 
Ralph Ward Reid, esq.—In Waterford, Matthew 
Farrell, esq.—At Mountnorris, the Rev. Thomas 
Hutchinson. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 


June 4, at Jamaica, of the yellow fever, Henry 
Edward Carr, 14, of H. M. ship Sapphire, son of 
the Rev. Dr. Carr, vicar of Brighton—At Paris, 
William Thomas Sandiford, esq. 56—In his pas- 
sage from Batavia to China, Richard Rogers, 39, 
first officer of the Herefordshire East Indiaman— 
At Richmond Bay, Prince Edward’s Island, the 
Rey. Andrew Nicholl, minister of that place—In 
Mac Intosh county, Georgia, John Baillie, esq.—At 
Madras, Dr. Alexander Stewart, secretary to the 
Medicul Board—On ‘his passage from Demeram, 
Francis James Adam, esq. youngest son of the 
Lord Chief Commissioner of the Jury Court, Edin- 


burgh. 
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